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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


I. LIFE OF LUCIAN. 


WE are indebted for all we know about the life of Lucian to the 
few details concerning himself which he has incidentally introduced 
into certain of his writings. The ‘ Dream,’ the ‘ Apologia,’ and 
the ‘ Twice Accused’ furnish us with most facts ; but nothing like 
a continuous narrative of his career can be given. Philostratus, 
his contemporary, who wrote ‘ Lives of the Sophists,’ makes no 
mention of him; and not unreasonably perhaps, for Lucian’s great 
fame was made after he had abandoned those pursuits which fairly 
entitled him to that appellation. In the next centuries he was 
neglected or ignored, from the bigoted belief that he was an enemy 
of Christianity; and what notices we possess are for this reason 
superficial and erroneous. A brief account is given by Suidas, 
who styles him the ‘ blasphemer,’ and reports that he met his 
death by being torn to pieces by dogs; expressing furthermore the 
pious belief that his sufferings for the harm he had done the cause 
of Christ did not end with this life, but that he ‘ would be in the 
life to come an heir of the everlasting fire along with Satan.’ 

What we can gather from Lucian’s own writings may be stated 
in the following narrative. He was born of Syrian parents at 
Samosata,' the capital of Commagene, the northernmost district of 
Syria, —a city of some importance, situated upon the right bank 
of the upper Euphrates. The date of his birth is unknown, but 
there is great reason? for believing it to have been about 120 A.D. 


I Cf. Piscat. 19; De Hist. Conscr. 24. 
2 See Smith’s Biographical Dictionary for full discussion of chronology. 
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He lived till the end of the century. His parents were in humble 
circumstances; so that, when his school-days were over, it was 
decided, after a family council, that he should be put to learn a 
trade, in order that he might as soon as possible become self- 
supporting.! He was consequently apprenticed to his maternal 
uncle, a statuary and stone-mason, —his early aptitude for mould- 
ing figures out of wax giving his father hope that he would soon 
master the art and achieve distinction therein. But this hope was 
doomed to speedy disappointment. The lad entered the studio 
with eager aspirations, but his first experience sufficed to dissipate 
them. He was set to polishing a slab of marble, but in his awk- 
wardness or over-zeal he_bore on too heavily, and the slab broke 
under his hands. At this the hot-tempered uncle caught up a 
whip lying conveniently near, and gave him a rather serious 
‘initiation,’ as Lucian humorously says, into his new career. The 
boy broke away from him and ran home, sobbing and wailing, and 
winning the ready sympathy of his mother; who grew angry 
enough at her brother as the young runaway maliciously added to 
the narrative of his flogging, that his uncle did it out of pure envy, 
foreseeing already how much he would one day surpass him. The 
night after this adventure he sobbed himself to sleep, in bitter 
memory of the events of the day; and there came to him—so he 
fabled in after years —a wonderful vision, like that which Prodicus 
had imagined for the young Heracles, in which ‘ Statuary’ and 
‘Culture’ appeared before him in bodily shape, and pleaded with 
persuasive eloquence their respective causes. With impulsive 
enthusiasm he surrendered himself to ‘ Culture,’ and with her 
journeyed in dream over land and sea, gaining a foretaste of the 
success and glory that awaited him. Although the ‘ Dream’ is 
only a graceful fiction, yet it is no doubt true in so far as it 
indicates that Lucian’s youthful imagination was at this time 
fired by some means to a hope of literary eminence, and the 
ardor with which he had first turned to art was converted 
with increased intensity into ambition for the laurels that letters 
confer. 


1 Cf. the opening sections of the ‘ Dream.’ 
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From this time on he devoted himself to literary pursuits. Just 
what course he followed we do not know; but while still a young 
man we find him wandering about Ionia,—the chief towns of 
which, Ephesus and Smyrna, were famous for their schools of 
rhetoric, — having no clearly settled plans, and still indicating his 
barbarian origin by his imperfect speech and foreign garb.1 Here 
it was that he got his rhetorical training, and prepared himself, 
first of all, as it would seem, for the bar.2 But forensic eloquence, 
with its need of falsehood and chicane, proved distasteful to him,? 
and he relinquished the law to become a teacher and professor of 
rhetoric. Better success attended his efforts in this direction; and 
he soon set forth, after the fashion of the sophists of those days, to 
seek his fortune as an itinerant lecturer. He visited the chief 
cities of Ionia and Greece ;* passed over into Italy, when he no 
doubt spent some time in Rome ;* and then extended his journey 
into Gaul. Favor and applause awaited him everywhere,® but he 
attained his greatest success in Gaul. Here rhetoric and law were 
cultivated with great enthusiasm, and a lucrative field was con- 
stantly open to the travelling lecturer. The school at Lyons was 
at this time particularly famous, as may be gathered from Eusebius 
and Irenaeus ; and either here or at some other prominent centre 
Lucian enjoyed for several years the honors and emoluments of a 
public professorship,’ acquiring along with celebrity an ample 
pecuniary competence.? 

When about forty years! of age he appears to have returned 
from Gaul, and, after a visit to his native place,!! to have removed 


1 Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 

2 Suidas asserts that he practised before 
the courts of Antioch; which is rather un- 
likely, as Lucian gives no hint of having 
lived there, nor of having returned to the 
East in his early career. Suidas says fur- 
ther that he was not successful as a pleader, 
and so took to writing speeches for others, 
of which he composed an immense number. 
This is quite possible. 

3 Cf. Piscat. 29; Bis Acc 32. 

“Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 

5 That he was familiar with the life of the 
great capital is clear from his ‘ Nigrinus,’ in 


which the manners of Rome and Athens are 

contrasted. But many think that his visit 

to Rome was after his sojourn in Gaul. 

He may very well have visited it both when . 
he went to Gaul and on his return from 

there. 

6 Cf. Dream, 1s. 

7 Cf. Juvenal, rs, 11. 

8 Cf. Apol. 15; and, with reference to 
the imperial salaries, etc., Capitolinus, Vita 
Anton., and Lucian, Eun. 3. 

9 Cf. Bis Acc. 28. 

10 Cf. Bis Acc. 32. 

1 Cf. Dream, 16. 
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his family to Athens,1 and to have made that city his usual resi- 
dence for the greater part of his remaining years. It was at this 
time, too, that he bade farewell to the rhetorical art,? the idleness 
of whose aims and methods had roused to worthy indignation and 
disgust all the truer instincts of his soul, —the natural enemy of 
all’ pretence and of everything that maketh a lie. We have no 
means of tracing the history of the succeeding years. He devoted 
himself at first, as it would seem, to philosophy,+ but became 
speedily disgusted with the jangling and wrangling of the Schools, 
and found at last his true field of labor in inventing and developing 
the satiric dialogue,> and in using it to lay bare and castigate the 
follies of his age. The works which have given him his enduring 
reputation as one of the greatest wits and satirists of all time 
were in all probability composed in this period. Many years must 
therefore have been spent in quiet literary productiveness, though 
no doubt many a journey for pleasure or with some set purpose 
was undertaken. In 165 he was present at Olympia, and saw the 
famous self-immolation of the apostate Christian and cynic, Pere- 
grinus; and that was the fourth time® that he had been present at 
the celebration. Some time too, in this period, he went to Abono- 
teichos, in Paphlagonia, to visit the celebrated oracle of Alexander, 
the most successful impostor of the age, where his zealous attempt 
to expose humbug and discredit the charlatan came near costing 
him his life.7 Late in life, after long absence therefrom, he again 
entered the lecture field, —as may be inferred from two prefatory 
addresses,8 which were evidently used to introduce his courses 
somewhere. But we may be well assured that he treated his 
audiences to no trivial speeches of display such as the sophists 
declaimed, but entertained them with readings of his satiric 
dialogues.® 


1 Cf. Alexander, 56. 5 Cf. Piscat. 26; Prometheus es in Ver- 

2Cf Bis Acc, 32. bis, 7. 

3 Cf. Piscat. 20. 6 De Morte Per. 35. 

4 This can be inferred from Hermot. 13 ; 7 Alexander, 54-8. 
as also from the opening sections of ‘ Icaro- 8 Namely, ‘ Heracles’ and ‘ Dionysus.’ 
menippus,’ where Lucian, throughthe mouth See especially the last two sections of each. 
of Menippus, seems to be narrating his own 9 Cf. Dionysus, 6; Piscat. 26. 


experiences. 
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In his last years, ‘one foot almost in Charon’s boat,’ as he says,} 
he received an appointment from the Emperor (Commodus, prob- 
ably) to a lucrative and honorable post in the civil service of 
Egypt.2, His duties were in connection with the courts, and the 
office so important, or his favor at court so great, that he had 
strong hopes of a yet higher appointment. We have no reason to 
suppose that these hopes were realized. He certainly lived to a 
good old age, but where or when or in what manner he died is 
absolutely unknown. His burlesque poetry in celebration of the 
gout® makes it probable he may have been harassed by that demon 
of high living; but one should hardly infer, as some have done, 
that this was the cause of his death. About his domestic life 
nothing is known; but from his mention of a son‘ we can infer 
that he was married, and the whole tenor of his writings gives us 
reason to believe that his home life was happy and agreeable. 





Mm (tae, TIMES OF . LUCIAN, 


IN order to understand and appreciate the plan and work of 
Lucian, it is necessary to call to mind very briefly the salient char- 
acteristics of the period in which his activity fell. He flourished 
in the brilliant age of the Antonines, characterized by Gibbon® with 
somewhat excessive enthusiasm as ‘the period in the history of 
the world during which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous.’ Profound peace reigned, as it had done 
for generations, throughout the vast extent of the Roman domin- 
ions. Absolute power, wielded with virtue and wisdom, produced 
the world over a sense of security and comparative freedom. Men 
could go and come as they pleased, could think and say what they 
chose. Local institutions still retained much of their old-time 
significance and influence, and imperial taxation had not yet become 


1 See Apol. x. 4 See Eunuchus, 13. 
2 Cf. Apol. 12. 5 ‘Decline and Fall,’ ch. iti. 
5 See Podagra and Ocypus. 
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an onerous burden. But there is a darker side to the picture. 
The absorption of all power in one head, the dying out of local 
patriotism and of the spirit of conquest and aggrandizement, the 
universal contempt felt by the better classes for commercial pur- 
suits, left the world without high ambitions and worthy aims. The 
vast proportions to which slavery had grown, coupled with the 
consequent disappearance of a strong and healthful yeomanry and 
an active middle class, gives the age, with all its glitter, a hope- 
less, helpless air to him who looks beneath the surface. The 
attainment of riches and pleasure was pursued with mad eagerness 
and with unscrupulous regard for means. The rich were opulent, 
the poor a dependent rabble. Society was voluptuous, luxurious, 
licentious. The four corners of the earth were ransacked for new 
delicacies and strange dainties with which to excite the jaded 
appetite and minister to the pampered taste. And when not even 
the deified wife of a blameless emperor could escape from the just 
censure of deserved reproach, we can only form in imagination 
‘some faint and shuddering conception’ of the com of degradation 
to which practical morality had fallen. 

The culture of the age was essentially Greek. Under the early 
emperors the Latin language and literature had been resplendent. 
But now the Greek, which had become the universal language of 
the Eastern provinces, encroached more and more upon the West. 
The professional teachers were Greek, and their instruction was 
imparted in their native tongue. Already Juvenal! complains of the 
vast influx of Greek teachers, parasites, adventurers of every sort. 
Even the Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in his soul-searching 
meditations designed for no eye but his own, expressed himself in 
Greek. The literary activity of the age was in its way immense. 
But there was lacking the stimulus of great ideas, great aspirations, 
great hopes; and so, with all the writing and declaiming, all the 
ardor for correct style and rhetorical finish, the age had little to 
bequeath to posterity of lasting merit and enduring fame. Teachers, 
littérateurs, and philosophers closely resembled one another, in 
their general aims and methods, and were classed together under 


1 Sat. 3, 74 ff. 
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the generic name ‘ Sophists,’— a title to which no opprobrium 
attached at this time. Men of letters cared little for the subject- 
matter of their discourse, but devoted themselves to the attainment 
of the graces and elegancies of style with a zealous enthusiasm 
which it is impossible for us to appreciate, difficult for us to under- 
stand. The masterpieces of the classic age were earnestly studied ; 
but not so much for the purpose of kindling the imagination at 
their glowing fires and gaining inspiration from their quickening 
vigor of thought and wealth of ideas, as with the design of increas- 
ing the store of expressions and figures, and of gaining by servile 
imitation a correct habit of speech. These literary craftsmen wan- 
dered over the world with their fine phrases and graceful tropes, 
much as singers and show people do at present, giving courses of 
lectures and instruction in city after city, and winning applause 
and remuneration in proportion to their eloquence and fame. The 
subjects they discussed were often of the most trivial, puerile sort. 
Neither audience nor orator cared so much for the matter as the 
‘manner. Empty declamations about tyrants, wordy panegyrics 
upon great men or measures of former days, and subtile disqui- 
sitions upon insignificant but puzzling questions of casuistry, were 
much in vogue. Sometimes the attention of the audience was 
excited by the defence of some startling paradox, or a brilliant 
tour-de-force in praise of Baldness or the Fever, or even the Fly 
or the Gnat; while some even allowed the audience to select the 
subject, relying upon their well-stored. memory for choice phrases 
and graceful images in which, with pleasing elocution, to adorn the 
chosen theme. But sometimes the speaker came in the mean garb 
of the Cynic, and thundered forth, with the zeal of the fanatic 
preacher, indignant protests at the luxury and license of society 
and the heedless corruption of life. 

While the philosophers were still divided into the old sects, 
- yet the lines of separation were no longer so sharply drawn. Phi- 
losophy had lost its keenness of dialectic, its boldness and origi- 
nality of speculation. It was contenting itself with unreasoning 
dependence upon the great masters, and was spending its energies 
in futile quibbling such as would have delighted the narrow 

b 
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Schoolman of the Middle Ages. But more and more it had been 
taking the place which religion should occupy, and was seeking to 
become the guide of life. This is especially true of Stoicism, the 
last great master, the perfect embodiment of whose culture swayed 
the sceptre of universal power. Hadrian had set the fashion, which 
was still followed, of endowing from the imperial treasury chairs of 
the different philosophical sects in the important cities. Under 
the influence of royal patronage, philosophy played a most exten- 
sive and important role in the life of the times. But this very fact 
contributed to its degeneracy. It became a sort of profession or 
trade to which multitudes resorted, as in the Middle Ages to the 
religious orders, for the easy life it offered. They had no marks of 
the true disciples of philosophy except the long beard, the staff, the 
short coarse mantle; but acting in her name, they brought to her 
disgrace and death, by their scandalous eagerness for profit and 
place, and the shameless excesses of their private lives. The house- 
hold of no great or wealthy man was complete without its domestic 
sophist, who appears to have been a sort of literary and philo- 
sophical adviser of the family. He.occupied a prominent place at 
the board of his patron, read lectures at his request, corrected his 
verses, and praised his amateur rhetorical exercises. But this 
position was often one of galling servitude and contemptuous 
neglect, as Lucian’s essay upon the subject abundantly shows. 
The religious condition of the second century cannot fail to excite 
in the thoughtful observer feelings of profound pity and wonder. 
‘The various modes of worship,’ to use a famous sentence of 
Gibbon’s,! ‘ were all considered by the people as equally true; by 
the philosopher as equally false; and by the magistrate as equally 
useful.’ Religion had ceased to exercise moral correction or con- 
trol over men. Thinking men had long ago given up the popular 
faith, and it had been gradually weakening its hold upon the people. 
Under the influence and example of the devout Antonines, a 
spasmodic attempt to revive a sort of orthodox belief in the ancient 
religion was in progress. At the same time, from Egypt and the 
East mysticism and strangely sensual systems of faith were pressing 


1 ‘ Decline and Fall,’ ch. ii. 
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in, and attracting attention and devotees. There was a revolt 
against the materialism and scepticism of the first century; the 
tendency now was to the other extreme of unreasoning faith in the 
supernatural and of limitless superstition. Times were ripening 
for the mysticism of the Neo-Platonic school. Paganism was put- 
ting forth its last great effort to maintain its hold upon man. The 
oracles resumed their offices; new ones sprang into being; magic, 
astrology, superstitious observances of every sort flourished; and 
religious impostors and charlatans, exorcists and conjurors, reaped 
a full harvest of willing victims. 

But all this time, ignored or neglected by scholar and moralist, 
misunderstood, maligned, hated by the great masses, repressed and 
persecuted by the throne, a new influence was at work in the 
lower orders of society which was destined, like the little leaven, 
to transform the whole mass; a new light was shining forth from 
Galilee, illuminating and irradiating many a dark corner of the 
world with new life and hope, —a light which was yet to bid the 
moral darkness disappear, and to ‘lighten the whole world.’ 





IlI.. LUCIAN’S WRITINGS. 


SOMETHING over eighty different writings pass under Lucian’s 
name. Of this number many are unquestionably spurious ; many 
more of doubtful authenticity. In the collection as we have it 
there is no attempt at arrangement, either logical or chronological.? 
The writings would naturally fall into two general divisions: those 
composed previously to his fortieth year, before the rhetorical pro- 
fession was given up; and those of the remainder of his life. One 
finds little difficulty in assigning each production, with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, to one or the other of these classes. Those 


1 Sommerbrodt considers 22 unauthentic; relative chronology of the various writings, 
Bekker, 28; W. Dindorf, 1x. All three see A. Planck, in Program for Seminary at 
are agreed in the rejection of 7. Urach, 1850. 

2 For an interesting attempt to settle the 
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of a purely rhetorical or grammatical nature, or upon subjects of 
little human interest, belong of course to the earlier period; while 
everything that indicates the man of broad common sense, that 
has a marked tendency, we at once think of as the product of his 
pen after he had turned his back upon the frivolous pursuits of the 
sophists. . 

I. We have probably only a small part of Lucian’s early compo- 
sitions ; those, most likely, which he himself considered worthiest 
to live. These may be classified as prefatory, critical, and declama- 
tory pieces. The ‘ Dream’ is an example of the prefatory speeches, 
which were used as a sort of prelude-to a course of readings. 
Some anecdote or pleasing incident is gracefully narrated, and is 
given such a turn that it reflects credit upon the speaker, and 
excites the curiosity of the audience as to what he is about to say. 
Of the critical pieces, the ‘ Trial before the Vowels’ is worthy of 
mention. Szgmwa brings a complaint of ejection against Zau, who 
has usurped his place in so many words. The trial is ingeniously 
conducted after the Athenian forms, and is interesting as evidence 
of Lucian’s thorough study of the language. The declamations are 
of the true sophistical sort, as such titles as the ‘ Tyrannicide,’ the 
‘First and Second Phalaris’ (Tyrant of Agrigentum), and the 
‘Encomium of a Fly,’ clearly indicate. The last well repays read- 
ing, as a masterpiece of the class to which it belongs. The light 
and graceful manner in which the habits of the fly are described is 
very entertaining. 

II. The numerous and diversified writings of the second class 
cannot be arranged in the order of their composition. It is prob- 
able that most of the narrative pieces were written first, and that 
perfection of dialogue indicates a later period in Lucian’s literary 
career. But this principle must not be carried too far. In nearly 
all the productions of the second period there is either a clearly 
sounded note or an easily distinguished undertone of satire. Lucian’s 
disgust with rhetoric was probably no sudden fancy, but a con- 
stant growth during the years he devoted to her service, as he saw 


1 Two prefatory speeches, the ‘ Heracles’ and the ‘ Dionysus,’ already referred to 
above, belong to Lucian’s old age. 
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the shallowness of her methods and the emptiness of the results 
attained. Life must have something better worth one’s serious 
effort than writing rhetorical fours-de-force upon trite and trivial 
themes. So he turned to the profounder study of philosophy, 
only to find the same puerilities of method prevalent among the 
Schools, the same barrenness of practical results attendant upon 
their teachings. The religion of his times, with its childish credu- 
lity, its boundless superstition, aroused him to pity and derision.? 
Society, with its upstarts and farvenus, its fortune-hunters and 
parasites, its grossness and Philistinism, its barbaric luxury and 
corruption, appalled him. Gradually, to his clear common sense, 
his directness and Jove of truth, came the full consciousness of his 
mission in the world. With the zeal of an iconoclast, he entered 
the lists against the tendencies of the day, and wielded without 
cessation his merciless powers of mockery and ridicule against the 
false rhetoric, the degenerate philosophy, the vain religion, and the 
depraved society which prevailed about him. It is impossible in 
our limits to mention and characterize each composition. It must 
suffice to call attention to the most notable. It is to be borne in 
mind, too, that some pieces could very well be assigned to more 
than one class. 

1. AGAINST THE RHETORICIANS. — Of Lucian’s contributions 
to criticism, the little brochure which treats ‘Of Writing History’ 
has the greatest permanent value. In the first part he exposes and 
ridicules the faults and affectations of the historians of the Parthian 
war (A.D. 161-166) ; their lack of symmetry — their servile imita- 
tion of the letter without catching the spirit of Thucydides and 
Herodotus — their shameless distortion of fact in order to exalt the 
glory of their own side. In the second part he lays down principles 
to be observed in writing history; insisting upon truth, impartiality, 
independence, critical weighing of evidence, careful regard for his- 
torical perspective, breadth and consistency of view, along with a 
correct and pleasing style, as the chief merits of a true historian. 


¥ Compare the closing sentence of De Sac- a Democritus: the one to laugh at the igno- 
rificiis, where the declaration is made that rance of the masses; the other, to deplore 
the popular belief demands a Heracleitus or their folly. 
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The ‘School for Orators’ points out in the bitterest irony a royal 
road to success in the rhetorical art. Ignorance and audacity are 
the great prerequisites which the aspirant must possess. He must 
dress in the height of fashion, have a retinue of servants, use 
strange, unintelligible words and Attic shibboleths, scatter his dis- 
course with flowers from every source, talk about the famous 
commonplaces of history, whether applicable to the subject in hand 
or not, scold his audience, praise himself, and success will be 
assured. For his private life, let him have as many amours and be 
as devoid of virtue as possible. These directions are represented 
as coming from a distinguished professor of the art, who is sup- 
posed to have been Pollux. Swift, in his ‘ Directions for Servants,’ 
imitates the tone and manner of this piece. In the ‘ Lexiphanes’ 
the prevalent affectation for strange, obsolete, or new-fangled 
expressions is most humorously criticised. Lexiphanes, a young 
rhetorician, reads a composition of the newest sort. Lucian listens 
to the absurd hodge-podge as long as he can endure it; breaks the 
reader off, and advises him to take an emetic to clear his system of 
the disease of verbiage, so that he ‘ may understand and speak like 
a human being.’ The young man is prevailed upon to do so, and 
is greatly relieved ; whereupon Lucian lays down a course of read- 
ing in the old poets and prose writers, by which the last vestiges 
of the malady will be effaced and mental and rhetorical health 
restored. 

2. AGAINST THE PHILOSOPHERS. — ‘ Hermotimus,’ ‘ Sale of 
Lives,’ ‘The Angler,’ ‘ Lapithae, “The Fugitives,’ ‘The Twice 
Accused,’ and ‘Icaromenippus’ are the dialogues in which the 
enervated philosophy of the time is most severely handled. The 
tone of the ‘Hermotimus’ is prevailingly of the most earnest char- 
acter, though relieved by many a humorous side remark or sly 
laugh. It is aimed especially at the Stoics, but it spares none of 
the sects. ‘The discussion is conducted in the true Socratic fashion ; 
and the enthusiastic Stoic, who has devoted twenty years to the 
study of his system, and feels that he has made only a start, is 
brought to the conviction that it is impossible to decide which 
system, if any, will lead to the truth; that with life so short it is 
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an idle waste of effort to attempt to attain to the mythical per- 
fection which the Schools profess to teach, but which the sad 
lives of the professors belie; and that virtue really consists in 
action. The Stoic acts upon this new conviction, and abandons 
philosophy. 

‘The Sale of Lives’ and ‘The Angler’ are among the brightest 
and cleverest of Lucian’s productions. In the first, Hermes, at the 
bidding of Zeus, sells the ancient philosophers at public auction. 
Ten philosophers in all are offered for sale, of whom Aristippus, 
Democritus, and Heracleitus find no purchaser. The rest go off at 
very different prices. Socrates fetches two talents ;1 Chrysippus, 
twelve minae; Pythagoras, ten minae; Aristotle, twenty minae ; 
Epicurus, two minae; Pyrrho, the sceptic, one mina; while Dioge- 
nes is as good as given away for two obols. As each is upon the 
stand, his accomplishments are described, and a travesty of his 
teachings humorously given by the auctioneer. It is more than 
likely that this dialogue roused strong feeling against Lucian; at 
all events, he felt it necessary to explain or defend himself. In 
‘The Angler’ the philosophers are represented as alive for a day, 
to take vengeance upon Lucian for his’ scandalous treatment of 
them. He denies that he is their enemy, asserting that to them he 
owes the chief beauties of his style, and asks for a hearing before 
condemnation. It is agreed that Philosophy herself shall be the 
judge. Lucian knows not where she may be found. Many persons 
with long beards and grave demeanor have given him directions to 
her abode, but these have all proved false. Luckily, as they pro- 
ceed, they meet her in the Portico, with Virtue, Temperance, and 
the like in her train, and near her Truth, —‘a colorless form, all 
but imperceptible,’ — of whom Lucian catches only a glimpse ; 
whereupon they repair to the temple of Athena, and the trial 
begins. Plato is asked to make the accusation, for his ‘ marvellous 
sublimity of thought, Attic sweetness of diction,’ and manifold 
other graces, peculiarly fit him for this office. But he declines; and 
Diogenes, the Cynic, who had brought only sixpence at the sale, 
makes the charge, alleging in earnest, weighty wise that Lucian had 


1 A talent was about $ 1,100, the mina about $ 20, the obol about 3 cents. 
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calumniated the philosophers, and made Philosophy herself a by- 
word andareproach. He is more scurrilous than the comedians ; 
nay, even, he has stolen from Philosophy her old servant Dialogue, 
and converted him into an antagonist. Lucian replies that his 
reverence for genuine Philosophy is unbounded; that his attack 
had reference only to the sham philosophers of the present day, — 
unworthy disciples of the illustrious dead, ‘mere asses in lions’ 
skins.’ They, not he, bring Philosophy into contempt. Against 
them —them only —his hot ire is kindled. Lucian is acquitted, 
and is hailed as the real friend of Truth. And now it is resolved 
to put the quack philosophers on trial. Syllogism summons them 
into court in the name of Virtue, Philosophy, and Justice. Hardly 
aman appears. Lucian proclaims a distribution of gifts to all who 
call themselves philosophers, with an extra present to those with 
long beards. The Acropolis is immediately thronged with eager 
expectants. But these gentry no sooner discover that Virtue and 
Truth are going to inquire into their lives than off they pack in hot 
haste. One Cynic drops his wallet, which is found to contain, not 
homely food, but gold, ointment, a mirror, and dice! Truth com- 
missions Lucian to expose the false philosophers, and brand their 
foreheads with ‘fox’ or ‘ape.’ He proceeds to catch them in this 
way: he baits a hook with gold and figs, and drops the line over 
the edge of the Acropolis; and so, to the amusement of the 
assembled virtues and resuscitated philosophers, fishes up and dis- 
poses of many an arrant knave who made philosophy a trade. 

The ‘ Lapithae’ presents us with a wedding-feast, at which a 
representative of each of the philosophical sects assists. They 
alone of all the company_are ill-mannered and disorderly. They 
fall into a dispute, and at last come to blows, when a general 
mélée ensues, and eyes and noses suffer. In the confusion the 
lights are put out; and when another is suddenly produced, the 
philosophers are all discovered in compromising situations. ‘The 
Fugitives’ satirizes the Cynics especially, who are represented as 
largely made up of vagabonds and runaway slaves. In the ‘ Twice 
Accused’ the philosophy of the day is bitterly characterized ; but 
the piece is most interesting for the last part, — from which it gets 
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its name, —in which Rhetoric and Dialogue prefer charges of ill- 
treatment against Lucian; and we are consequently informed of 
many particulars of his life. 

3. AGAINST THE Gops. — The dialogues in which the popular 
religion is especially criticised are among the most brilliant of 
Lucian’s performances. Each one repays careful reading. For 
the ‘ Dialogues of the Gods’ the student is referred to the special 
Introduction prefixed to the Notes. ‘ Prometheus’ and the 
‘ Assembly of the Gods’ are really dialogues of the gods, but upon 
a little more elaborate scale than those in the collection of that 
name. The former gives a vivid picture of the relationship be- 
tween gods and men, and puts Zeus, himself a mere usurper, in the 
wrong for jealously condemning Prometheus to the rock and the 
vulture. The latter ridicules the great influx of new gods into 
the Olympic family. Zeus summons the gods to institute a strict 
inquiry into the right and title of each new god: so many have 
been swarming in that they have become a grave nuisance. 
Momus, the personification of grumbling, is the chief spokesman. 
He states the case boldly, not even sparing the illegitimate sons 
of Zeus himself who have been exalted to full godship; but dwell- 
ing more particularly upon the Eastern and Egyptian divinities 
who have recently crowded into their number. At last a solemn 
decree is fulminated by Zeus, preparing for the election of a com- 
mission of seven of the great gods to examine and adjudicate the 
claims of all to seats in Olympus. Those who cannot make good 
their titles are to be remanded to the tombs of their fathers! 

In the ‘ Zeus Confuted’ the very power and godhead of the 
supreme god receives a terrible blow. A Cynic proves, to the com- 
plete but impotent discomfiture of the great Zeus, that, as the 
whole universe is governed by the Fates, he and his compeers are, 
just as men are, only servants or instruments of their power, and 
so his boasted supremacy is an empty myth. The system of future 
rewards and punishments must also fall through, because unreason- 
able. Surely man ought not to be punished nor receive favor for 
what he is compelled to do; and all his acts must be of that sort, 
if the Fates inevitably foreordain all things. 
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The ‘Zeus in Heroics’? is a brilliant attempt to annihilate the 
doctrine of providence. The scene opens in heaven. Zeus is 
pacing up and down in agony, muttering to himself.. To Hermes 
and Athena, who urge him in mock verse to impart his trouble and 
find comfort, he replies in a mysterious and portentous reminiscence 
of Euripides. Hera appears. She knows what ails him: he is in 
love again. Zeus resents the charge. It is a far different matter: 
the gods are in peril. Timocles, a Stoic, and Damis, an Epicurean, 
fell into a public dispute yesterday on the nature of providence, — 
Damis holding that we do not exist, or, anyway, exercise no control 
over human affairs. They are to finish the debate to-day. The 
world is breathless to know which will win. Our danger is extreme. 
What are we todo? It is decided to call an assembly of the gods. 
Hermes makes proclamation in a parody of Homer. The gods 
throng in, and are ranged in the order of their material and work- 
manship,— the gods and their famous statues being humorously 
identified. The gold gods have the first rank, but there are many 
disputes as to precedence. When at last all are seated and order 
secured, Zeus is about to state the object of the meeting. But he 
has forgotten his speech, —a fine one it was too. What shall he 
do?—try a bit of Homer? Oh, that is worn out, Hermes tells 
him. Do as the orators do, — borrow from Demosthenes. Zeus 
does so, quoting the great orator so nearly that he all but calls the 
gods ‘Gentlemen of Athens.’ He gets the first word out, but 
bethinks himself in time to replace the second with ‘gods.’ The 
gods are informed of what is going forward. The party that 
believes with Damis is constantly increasing. If he wins the day 
we shall be left unhonored and idle, perishing of hunger here in 
heaven. Something must be done. Let each speak boldly. Momus, 
the fault-finder, arises. He is not surprised; he has long foreseen 
how things would go. Good men have been neglected and allowed 
to suffer; bad men left unpunished; oracles proved false and 
lying. Our jealous lives and loves are chronicled in the sacred 
poems. What wonder Epicurus denied our providence? The 


1 See Froude, ‘ Short Studies,’ third series, article ‘ Lucian,’ for a spirited translation 
of this dialogue. 
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wonder is it did not come sooner. All we have cared for is a 
steady altar service. Poseidon advises Zeus to knock Damis down 
with his thunderbolt. No, that is impossible, Zeus rejoins; every 
man’s end is decreed by Fate. Apollo suggests that a junior coun- 
sel be provided to help Timocles,— who is really a very worthy 
man, has large classes and all that, but quite loses his head in a 
public debate. Momus scouts such an idea; a better plan must be 
devised. But you are a prophet, Apollo; you have made a fortune 
at the oracle business. Tell us how this dispute is going to turn 
out. Apollo at first declines; he has not his tripod or other imple- 
ments with him. But, urged by Zeus, he gives in halting verse a 
most astonishing example of his skill. It out-Herods the famous 
oracle to Croesus, and Momus nearly chokes with laughter. He 
pronounces the prophet a humbug. Heracles says let the debate 
go on; if Damis wins the day, he will pull down the hall about 
the fellow’s ears. No, that will not do, Zeus says; he might try 
such things when he was a man, but, now he is a god, he ought 
to know such things are predetermined by Fate. Meanwhile, 
before the gods have devised a plan for aiding their champion, 
the philosophers have met. The gates of heaven are opened ; 
the gods prepare to listen. Zeus fears Timocles is no match 
for Damis; but anyway the gods can help him by their prayers! 
The debate ensues, interspersed with side remarks by the gods 
as one or the other makes a point. The Stoic urges, as proofs 
of providence, the divine order of the universe, the testimony 
of scriptures, the prevalence of worship, the existence of oracles, 
the necessity of a pilot for the great ship of the world. But 
Damis triumphantly routs and scouts him from every defence. 
As a final argument the Stoic propounds this syllogism: If 
there are altars, there must be gods; but there are altars, there- 
fore there must be gods. Damis answers with a loud laugh of 
derision; whereupon, amid the vituperations of the Stoic and the 
applause of the concourse, the discussion closes. Zeus is in a 
quandary. ‘What can we do?’ he helplessly asks. Hermes 
brings comfort by saying: ‘ One isn’t hurt if one doesn’t acknowl- 
edge it, as the old play says. Suppose a handful of the Greeks 
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do believe Damis, the great masses and all the barbarians are still 
with us.’ 

4, AGAINST SocIETY. —In all of Lucian’s writings we catch 
glimpses of the society of the times; but he has many pieces which 
present us with more elaborate pictures. The satiric motive is 
manifest in all. Sophists, philosophers, and gods come in for 
many a side thrust, as effective as those in the dialogues aimed 
directly at these classes. Among the dialogues that may be reck- 
oned here are the most interesting productions of Lucian’s pen. 
‘Timon,’ * Cock,’ ‘Charon,’ ‘Dialogues ‘of the Deadyearemae 
masterpieces. The Introductions prefixed to the Notes treat of 
these at length. The ‘ Nigrinus’ paints with impressive satire the 
depravity of life at Rome; over against which, by way of contrast, 
the simplicity of Athenian life is placed. Another picture of the 
riotous life and corrupt manners of the Romans is presented in the 
paper on ‘ Hired Companions,’ in which the degrading condition of 
the literary dependent in the household of the wealthy but uncul- 
tured, Roman is graphically portrayed. When late in life Lucian 
accepted public office, he felt that his action demanded defence in 
- view of what he had said against those who sought a wealthy 
patron; so he published his ‘ Apologia,’ in which he shows that 
he stood on a very different footing. He had not bartered away 
his freedom for a seat at a rich man’s table.. He was serving the 
emperor in a high and important public capacity. In one sense or 
another all men serve, and service is ennobling. 

In a charming piece of persiflage, entitled the ‘ Parasite,’ a speci- 
men of that infamous class of diners-out is introduced to us, who 
impudently but very cleverly argues that Parasitism is an art, — 
‘the art of eating and drinking at others’ expense, and of making 
the proper acknowledgments.’ The dialogue is a close imitation 
of the Platonic model, of which it is possibly a sort of travesty; 
for nothing is sacred to the satirist. The ‘ Philopseudes’ satirizes 
the unconscionable credulity of the age, — the belief in miracles, 
in extraordinary cures, in superstitious observance of signs and 
omens, and in supernatural follies of all sorts. The relations of 
rich and poor are set before us in the ‘ Saturnalian Tracts.’ ‘The 
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Ship, or the Wishes’ humorously laughs at day-dreaming and 
castle-building, and idle wishing for impossible blessings. Another 
piece, ‘ Against an Uneducated Man,’ holds up to merciless ridicule 
an ignoramus; who thought by buying many books to get a reputa- 
tion for learning and culture. 


There are many compositions of Lucian, of various degrees of 
merit and interest, which can hardly be assigned to any of the pre- 
ceding classes. A few of these demand notice. 


5. THE ROMANCES.— There are two productions that may be 
classed as romances. The ‘True History,’ and ‘ Lucius, or the 
Ass.’ The latter, which seems to have been the basis for the 
‘Golden Ass’ of Appuleius, furnished Le Sage with incidents for 
‘Gil Blas.’ It tells the story of a young man, Lucius, who visited 
at the house of a sorceress, and was curious to learn the secret of 
her power. He ingratiated himself with the maid-servant, and by 
her was furnished with magic ointment which should transform 
him into a bird. But the maid had taken the wrong box, and he 
was changed into an ass, though still retaining the intelligence and 
feelings of a man. He has most astonishing experiences in all 
sorts of places and with all kinds of people, and is at last restored 
to human shape by eating rose-leaves. 

The ‘ True History’ is a humorous and satiric caricature of the 
marvellous element in historians and poets. Certain authors, like 
Ctesias, have written incredible tales of travel in foreign lands, 
which they wish us to hold for true. But Iam honest. There is 
nothing true in my ‘ True History’ except the statement that it is 
all false. After this preface the tale begins. He set sail from 
Cadiz into the unknown ocean with a stout ship and fifty com- 
panions. Seven days out an island was reached, once visited by 
Heracles and Dionysus, as a pillar informed them, where the rivers 
ran with wine and the fish they caught made them tipsy. Soon 
after leaving this a whirlwind caught them up and carried them to 
the moon, where they were cordially received by King Endymion. 
Here they spent some time, taking part in a war against Phaethon, 
king of the sun. A description is given of the various troops and 
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their arms, of the battle in mid-air, and also of the habits of life 
in the moon, in which each new particular is more astounding than 
the one before. At last they embarked once more, and, sailing 
through the Zodiac, came to a city between the Pleiades and 
Hyades, inhabited by voluble and active lamps, each of which had 
a lantern for a residence. Leaving this, they passed near the 
famous Cloudcuckootown of Aristophanes, and soon reached the 
ocean again. After a short time they were swallowed, ship and all, 
by an enormous whale. Several months were spent in the belly of 
the monster, where the space was so great that there were plains 
and wooded mountains. Other inhabitants were there, with whom 
they waged war. They finally made their escape by setting fire to 
the forests. After several days’ burning, the whale died, and they 
got their vessel out and set sail. They had strange experiences in 
a frozen sea; after which they came into a sea of milk, where a 
white cheese-island, abounding in vines, productive, not of wine, 
but milk, was visited. Not far from there they found the sea 
inhabited by cork-footed men, who ran over the waves with perfect 
ease. By and by they came toward a wonderful island, — the 
Island of the Blessed, — whence there greeted them breezes more 
fragrant than blow from Araby the Blest, redolent as they were 
with the perfumes of all delicious flowers. They anchored and 
went ashore, and, bound in chains of roses, were taken before the 
court of Rhadamanthus, who allows them to abide there seven 
months. The wonders they saw, —the city of gold, with emerald 
ramparts, where there is no night nor day, but a soft twilight and 
perpetual springtime reign; the vines bearing fruit twelve times a 
year; the rivers of milk and wine; the Elysian fields, where the 
heroes dined, propped on beds of flowers, and served by zephyrs 
which bring whatever they desire, and crowned with chaplets by 
nightingales; — all this and more one must read of in Lucian him- 
self. The ancient worthies are seen, but no Stoics, — they were 
still climbing up their hill of virtue; and no Academics, — they 
were not quite sure there was such an island! Lucian converses 
with Homer, and finds out about his poems, and learns his opinion 
of Homeric critics. After various other experiences, the time for 
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departure comes. Just as they are embarking, Odysseus slips into 
Lucian’s hand a note for Calypso. They come then to the island 
where the wicked are burned with never-ending fires. Liars receive 
direst punishment ; among them Herodotus and Ctesias were seen. 
They visit the Island of Dreams, and see most wonderful sights ; 
then touch at Calypso’s Island, where Lucian delivers Odysseus’s 
note, and answers Calypso’s inquiries about Penelope as he thinks 
Calypso will best like. Several other astonishing experiences are 
had, and marvellous beings seen; and the ‘ True History’ comes 
to a sudden end, with promise of yet more. The air of truthfulness 
is throughout remarkable, and the interest never flags. 

6. BIoGRAPHIES. — In the ‘ Life of Demonax’ Lucian gives us, 
with many interesting details, a loving picture of a philosopher 
after his own heart. He followed no particular sect or system, but 
drew from all sources whatever he preferred. His culture was 
wide and catholic; his influence such that men parted from his 
company with new impulses and inspirations to a right life, and 
with better hopes for the future. In this, as in all his biographical 
writings, it is probable that Lucian credits the individual with 
characteristics of the class of which he is a type. 

The ‘ Life of Alexander’! makes us acquainted with the Cagliostro 
of the second century, — one of the most arrant charlatans that ever 
imposed upon a credulous age. He established an oracle at Abono- 
teichos, in Paphlagonia, which became famous throughout the 
empire. He had his agents in Rome itself, and he secured public 
recognition. Lucian set about investigating the humbug; visited 
the impostor, learned the methods of his operations, tested over and 
over again his oracles, and did his best to discredit him. Alexander 
was so incensed at Lucian’s intermeddling that he formed a plan, 
which nearly succeeded, of ridding the world of his persecutor. 

Of still greater interest to us, because of its reference to Chris- 
tianity, is the account of Peregrinus.? It is extremely probable 
that for satiric purposes a great deal of fiction is woven into this 


I Dedicated to Celsus, —him, no doubt, icle, ‘ Lucian and Christianity,’ a translation 
whose attack upon Christianity was answered of which will be found in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
by Origen. Sacra,’ vol. 10, pp. 284, 448. But this must 

= In this connection see A. Planck’s art- be read with caution. 
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account, and that Lucian lays much to the charge of Peregrinus 
which he knew to the disgrace of other Cynics. He is represented 
as having been haunted through life by an overmastering passion 
for notoriety. Born in Armenia, his first act on reaching manhood 
was the murder of his father. He took refuge among the Chris- 
tians, attained importance among them, and suffered imprisonment 
for the faith. After his release he was excommunicated for some 
offence, and became a Cynic. He wandered through Egypt, attract- 
ing attention by his self-torture; gained celebrity at Rome by his 
unbridled insolence in attacking the emperor ; was finally banished 
from the city, thereby gaining still greater notoriety ; and went to 
Elis, where his insolence of tongue and mad endeavor to rouse the 
people to revolt kept him long in the public mouth. As his noto- 
riety waned, he announced at one Olympic festival that at the next 
he would publicly burn himself. Lucian was present, and heard 
his final speech. He had thought his friends would prevent the 
immolation; but they held him to his promise, and he plunged into 
the flames. As Lucian returned from beholding this crowning 
folly, he met many who were coming too late. He told them about 
it, garnishing his narrative for the credulous with such fables as 
that the earth trembled, and a vulture flew aloft from the flames 
direct to heaven, saying in an articulate voice, —‘I have left the 
earth; I ascend to Olympus.’ Lucian afterwards heard these 
inventions of his own soberly narrated as actual occurrences by 
those who claimed to have been eye-witnesses. 





IV. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. LuctaAn’s CULTURE. — Through precisely what course of 
training Lucian passed, we have no means of determining. He 
was in school in his native town till a lad of sixteenor so? In 
Ionia he received instruction in the arts of the sophist and rheto- 
rician.2 The demands of this profession compelled the most 

1 Cf. Dream, 1. 2 Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 
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careful attention to language and style, and a wide familiarity with 
the more obvious and important facts of every department of learn- 
ing. But the culture was often very superficial. Lucian’s writings 
afford evidence of the author’s deficiency in mathematical training,} 
but display a knowledge of the humanities, surprising alike for its 
fulness and variety. He is conversant with the principal prose 
writers and poets of classic Greek literature. Homer is constantly 
upon his tongue. His acquaintance with the history of nations 
and individuals is almost encyclopedic; though he sometimes 
makes a slip, and often distorts events for rhetorical or satiric pur- 
poses.2 Quite as remarkable is his full and accurate knowledge of 
mythology and proverbial wisdom. His understanding and sound 
appreciation of art is a continual source of wonder. He delights 
in describing the works of the great artists, and in drawing illus- 
trations therefrom. He evinces broad rather than profound knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of the different philosophical sects, which he 
approaches almost always from the standpoint of the satirist. He 
seems to have known something of the Latin language,* and pos- 
sibly of its literature.® His estimation of the social and moral 
forces of the age mark him as a trained and skilful observer of 
life and manners. 

2. LUCIAN’s STYLE, ETC. —It is wonderful what mastery the 
Syrian provincial gained over the niceties of Attic expression and 
style. Close and long-continued study of the best classic models, 
combined with his great natural genius, good sense, and quickness 
in gaining new impressions and assimilating new ideas, brought 
this about. His style is remarkable for its transparent clearness, 
its perfect lucidity, its limpid flow, its rhythmic grace, its simplicity 
and naturalness, and the ready ease with which it adapts itself to 


1 Cf Hermot. 74; Hip. 3. 

2 That he was lacking in real historic con- 
sciousness and in profound grasp of history, 
Passow shows in his pamphlet, ‘ Lucian und 
die Geschichte,’ Meiningen, 1854. 

$ See notably description of a picture by 
Aétion in ‘ Herodotus or Aétion,’ — which 
is said to have given Raphael hints for one of 
his frescos, — and of a picture by Zeuxis in 
* Zeuxis or Antiochus’ ; and compare disser- 


tation of Hugo Bliimner, ‘ De Locis Luciani 
ad Artem Spectantibus,’ Berlin, 1866. 

* Cf. Pro Lapsu, 13. 

5 Notice, e. g., in Tim. 22, comparison of 
rich man, beset by legacy-huniers, to thunny 
fish, is the same as in Hor. Sat. 2, 5. 

6 How much Lucian piqued himself ou 
his graceful style may be seen by reading 
his ‘ Zeuxis or Antiochus’ and the ‘ Prome- 
theus es in Verbis.’ 
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the most varied emotions and the most diversified themes. It is 
vivified with the enthusiasm of strong convictions and earnest pur- 
pose ; it sparkles with bright emanations of fancy; it kindles with 
glowing imaginativeness ; it is suffused with healthful humor and 
playful wit ; while satire, sarcasm, mockery, and scorn are its ~ 
peculiar elements, its vital air. 

But with all his zeal for perfect Attic usage, Lucian never quite 
succeeded in ridding himself of solecism, and freeing himself from 
the tendencies of the language of his own day. He cannot manage 
the particle with the subtile force and fine precision of the earlier 
time. He often gives us sentences overloaded with those marvel- 
lous creations of the Greek genius. His use of the idiomatic kat, © 
as also of the indefinite tus as an adjective modifier, is so frequent 
as to become a mannerism. He often uses ws for éore, and fre- 
quently has yy where ovx would alone be possible in the better 
period. Nor is he quite clear as to the proper functions of the 
optative. In purpose and conditional clauses he often employs it 
where the subjunctive were more correctly used. Lucian further- 
more often sins against good taste by his frequent reiteration of 
the same idea or illustration, and by his fondness for certain 
Homeric phrases and oft-used images. 

Lucian enriched the world with a new literary form in the satiric 
dialogue.t The philosophical dialogue was the starting-point ; but 
into the severe and dignified form of Plato he breathed the laugh- 
ing, satiric spirit of Aristophanes. In his hands this became a 
potent instrument for hastening the downfall of Olympus and 
shattering the decaying columns of the ancient but degenerated 
Schools. There have been many modern imitators-of his work, 
especially of his ‘ Dialogues of the Dead.’ Moreover, by his 
‘True History’ he became the father of all that abundant class of 
books of which ‘ Gulliver’s Traveis’ and ‘Munchausen’ are familiar 
modern examples. 

3. LUCIAN’s PHILOSOPHY. — Enough has already been said to 
show Lucian’s attitude toward the philosophy of his day. What 
were his own ideas of the great questions which philosophy attempts 


1 Cf Prom. es in Verb. 7; Bis Acc. 33 f.; Piscat. 26. 
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to answer?! He was a good deal of an agnostic, I suspect. 
Actual, practical life absorbed his time and attention to the exclu- 
sion of speculative problems. He was by nature and preference 
an iconoclast. Great names and ancient systems, with their vaunted 
assumption of authority, provoked in him, not reverence, but a 
smile of incredulity. His work for the world was not to build up, 
but to tear down. It was his high privilege to show the hollow 
and unsatisfactory nature of the philosophical teachings of his day. 
Beyond this he hardly went or cared to go. When he had pulled 
down the idols that his age adored, he had no others to set up in 
their places. He did not believe in idols. In the ‘ Life of Demo- 
nax’ he would seem to have delineated his ideal of a sage, — no 
dogmatic adherent of a particular school of thought, but broad and 
catholic in his associations and sympathies, sincere and sensible in 
his daily life. In the ‘ Hermotimus’? he figures Truth under the 
image of a city where all are blissful, — fair as the city toward 
which Bunyan’s Christian made his triumphant pilgrimage, — 
whither it would be worth a lifetime of effort to attain. The 
different sects claim each to know the one way that leadeth there- 
unto. But what ordinary man has the means of deciding which 
one is in the right, or whether, indeed, any one may be? Ah, and 
life is too short to devote the necessary years to weighing the 
claims of each; especially when we contemplate the immoral lives 
of those who assert that they have gained the calm, clear heights 
of truth. It is not worth while, therefore, to worry ourselves in a 
weary attempt to attain the extremely improbable, but strive to 
make our immediate lives happy and sweet, strong and helpful. 
He praised the good life wherever he found it. His bitterest spite 
against the Schools is because of the incontinent, inconsistent lives 
of the adherents, which their teachings had no power to control. 
In one place he has a good word for Epictetus,’ in another for 
Epicurus,* in another for a Cynic ;° yet the systems these repre- 


sented were unspared. That his own life was moral and earnest we 


I See in this connection the dissertation 3 Adv. Indoct. 13. 

of Wilhelm Chlebs, ‘De Luciano Philo- ‘4 Alex. 47. 

sopho,’ Berlin, 1838. 5 Cf. the ‘Cynic’; also Catapl. 24. 
2 Hermot. 22 ff. 
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may well believe. True, there are some passages in his writings 
which offend against our moral taste. But ancient morality, at its 
best, was not Christian morality; and we must allow somewhat 
for the temper of the times and the temptations the humorous 
writer is ever under to provoke a laugh by rather broad and ques- 
tionable utterances. He mentions, as an amusing calumny, Alex- 
ander’s charge of immorality against himself;' and the whole tenor 
of his writings makes him a lover of truth and a hater of evil.? 
His philosophy of life, if I mistake not, is summed up in the 
striking sentence from ‘ Hermotimus,’ found upon our title-page : 
‘Virtue consists in activity; that is, in doing right, and sensible, 
and manly acts.’ The wise man will not hold himself aloof from 
those about him, but will enter into their life, and seek fellowship 
with them.’ 

4, LUCIAN AND RELIGION. — Lucian disbelieved entirely in the 
supernatural. Religion was a mass of idle tales and absurd tradi- 
tions, from which the sensible man should cut quite loose. Into 
the battle against the popular faith, with its gods innumerable, its 
meaningless rites, its senseless oracles, he entered with heart and 
soul. He mocked and railed at superstition and all credulous 
beliefs and observances. But here again he offered no substitute 
for the faith he contemned. Faint and feeble are the traces in his 
works — if, indeed, they can be found at all — of any conception of 
the eternal God, unknown, incomprehensible. He was too much 
absorbed in the life that is, for any illumination from the life to 
come to lighten his inner consciousness. But his scepticism had 
nothing systematic or dogmatic about it. It was that of the busy, 
practical man of the world, who, in his eagerness to clear the 
tangled places and make straight the crooked pathways of this life, 
finds neither time nor inclination to puzzle his brain and perplex 
his heart with any verities except those which are apparent to the 
sense or apprehended by experience. But life will be better if 
freed from the tyranny of religion. Lucian’s satire, therefore, is 
something more than irreverent mockery and sneering laughter at 

1 Alex. 54. ' Wevdys Kat prrdtudos Kat pio® mav Te 


2 In the ‘ Angler,’ 20, Lucian says of him- tovovt@des cldos Tov prapav avOpaTwr. 
self: miradrd wv ciul Kal micoydys Kai puco-  % Cf. Hermot. 84; Lapith. 34. 
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the follies and foibles of the gods. It is informed by a profound 
moral purpose to free men from ignorance and self-deception, and 
to rescue them from the fears of superstition and the infamous arts 
of the charlatan. 

The most striking parallel to Lucian in modern times is Voltaire. 
Their methods were the same; their attitude toward the times in 
which they lived, the same. But the Greek satirist gains by com- 
parison with the witty Frenchman. He does not misrepresent nor 
caricature the doctrines he attacks. Without passion or prejudice, 
he sets the idols of the decrepit faith before us just as they are. 
And that is enough. 

In his zeal for the destruction of paganism and superstition, he 
was really a most potent ally of Christianity. But the early Church 
did not recognize him as such, and he himself would have scoffed 
at the idea. He was incapable of estimating the new force which 
had come into the world and was silently exerting among the 
lower classes its divine power of regeneration. To him Christianity 
was only one of the innumerable Eastern faiths, —an offshoot of 
the despised system of the Jews,—the infatuated adherents of 
which were worthy only of contemptuous pity. 

The Christian scholiasts and some later commentators have 
found frequent allusions to the Christian scriptures in Lucian’s 
writings, and have heaped upon him unsparing abuse. The ‘ True 
History’ was supposed to offer abundant examples. The battle in 
mid-air between the forces of the moon and the sun was a travesty 
of the conflict of St. Michael and the dragon; the monstrous whale 
which swallowed the adventurers was in mockery of the story of 
Jonah ; the city of gold, where there is neither night nor day, and 
where the vines bear fruit twelve times a year, was an impious allu- 
sion to the new Jerusalem, —the ‘city of pure gold,’ ‘ which hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon,’ and through which flows 
the river of life, on whose banks stands ‘the tree of life, yielding 
its fruit every month.’ It is not impossible that the ‘True His- 
tory’ may contain some faint reminiscence of the Bible; but it is 
far more probable, as Hermann Kiihn has clearly shown,! that all 


I Program, Grimma, 1844. 
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these supposed allusions are either the chance similarities incident 
to all highly figurative descriptions of like subjects, or references 
to matters found in profane literature. It is in the account of 
Peregrinus alone! that Lucian manifests any knowledge of the 
Christian religion. The passage? in which he speaks of the 
Christians is very famous, and has been the subject of much con- 
troversy ; but it contains nothing which indicates in Lucian a 
feeling of special animosity and enmity against our faith. It reads 
as follows : — 

‘About this time? he became a master of the marvellous wisdom 
of the Christians, through association about Palestine with their 
priests and scribes. And—would you believe it?—in a short time 
these were mere boys beside him who rose to be their prophet, 
master of rites, head of the synagogue and everything. Of their 
books he explained and expounded some, and composed many 
himself ; and they began to regard him as a god, and had him as 
their lawgiver, and made him their bishop. Anyway, they still 
worship that great man, — the one who was crucified in Palestine 
for introducing this new mystery. Well, Peregrinus was arrested 
for his zeal and cast into prison, —a circumstance which redounded 
no little to his renown for the future, and to the love of mystery 
and thirst for notoriety which were his ruling passions. For while 
he remained in bonds, the Christians, considering this a general 
calamity, left no means untried in their endeavor to set him free. 
When their efforts proved unavailing, ministries of every other 
sort were continued with unremitting zeal. From the earliest 
dawn one could see aged widows and orphan children waiting 
beside the prison-door; nay, men of authority among them bribed 


1 The tractate, ‘ Philopatris,’? included rary, have found an allusion to Christ. In 
among Lucian’s writings, belongs, without * Alexander,’ 25, the false prophet speaks of 


doubt, to a much later period. On the evi- 
dence of this, however, Lucian was by some 
thought to be an apostate Christian. In the 
* Philopseudes,’ 16, where a Syrian of Pale- 
stine, famous for his power in curing demo- 
niacs and lunatics, is mentioned, many, 
contrary to the plain meaning of the passage, 
which speaks of the Syrian as a contempo- 


Epicureans, atheists, and Christians in the 
same breath; the reason for classing them 
together being that they were all alike in- 
credulous of heathen oracles. 

2 De Morte Peregr. 11 ff. 

3 Namely, shortly after the murder of his 
father, when Peregrinus was wandering from 
land to land. 
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the jailer, and spent the night with him. Moreover, elaborate 
meals were brought in, their sacred books were read, and the most 
excellent Peregrinus — for so he still was called — was styled by 
them a second Socrates. Besides all this, there came from the 
cities of Asia persons delegated by the Christians at their common 
cost to assist the man, to defend him on trial, and to give him 
comfort. They display inconceivable alacrity whenever their public 
interest is in question; in short, they grudge nothing. So Pere- 
grinus received considerable money from them on the pretext of 
his imprisonment, which indeed proved very profitable to him. 
For these poor wretches have made themselves believe that they 
are altogether immortal, and are going to live for evermore; so 
they hold death in contempt, and most are quite ready to yield 
themselves thereunto. Moreover, their first lawgiver made them 
believe that they are all brothers one of another when they have 
once abandoned and quite abjured the gods of the Greeks, and 
given their worship to that crucified sophist of theirs, and con- 
formed their lives to his laws. So they hold all things in equal 
contempt, and esteem them as common property, having adopted 
such notions with no clear ground of faith. If, therefore, an 
impostor appears among them, a man of skill and craft, and able to 
manage affairs, he gets rich in no time at all by playing upon these 
simple folk.’ 

The governor of Syria at that time was devoted to philosophy, 
Lucian says; and perceiving that Peregrinus was rather anxious 
than otherwise for martyr fame, he disappointed him by setting 
him at liberty. Peregrinus went back home, where the feeling 
against him because of his crime was still strong. He escaped the 
fury of the people by yielding up to them what remained of his 
large patrimony, and again set forth upon his wanderings, depend- 
ing upon the Christians everywhere for supplies. But he was soon 
found guilty of some transgression, — of eating some forbidden 
food, Lucian thinks, — and was excommunicated. 

This is all. The narrative is entirely free from any appearance 
of spite or hate or mockery. Lucian speaks of the ‘ marvellous 
wisdom of the Christians’; but no trace of sarcasm lurks in the 
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expression, so far as we can judge, though the scholiast took it in 
that way, and uttered a very unchristian malediction. His refer- 
ence to Christ as the ‘crucified sophist’ contains no opprobrium 
whatever. ‘Sophist,’ in Lucian’s day, was a perfectly good word, 
as much so as ‘teacher’ or ‘lecturer’ at the present time. There 
is abundant proof that Lucian’s knowledge of the Christians was 
extremely superficial; else, for example, he would never have 
spoken of ‘priests’ and ‘scribes,’ nor mentioned the synagogue, 
nor supposed that Christians could have held Peregrinus for a 
god, or named him Socrates. But he knows about the zeal of the 
Christians when a brother is in difficulty ; of their brotherly love, 
their splendid liberality and self-sacrifice ; of their contempt for 
the world in the belief of an immortality ; of their bravery in the 
face of death; of their perfect abjuration of heathen divinities ; of 
their worship of Christ, with conformity of their lives to his laws. 
He thinks, however, that they have no sure ground for their faith; 
and pronounces them ‘poor wretches’ (xaxodaiuoves) for their lack 
of worldly wisdom, and the ease with which they allow themselves 
to fall a prey to any clever impostor who appears. One needs 
only to compare Lucian’s utterances with those of Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, and Pliny, to appreciate the difference in Lucian’s attitude. 
He simply did not understand the new light that was shining into 
men’s lives; but so far as he did know it, he finds in it nothing to 
rail at or to mock. He thought of its devotees as simple, credu- 
lous, deluded people, — nothing more, nothing less. He was not 
of a temper that could have been brought to recognize its beauty 
or admit its claims; though all the time he was doing it manful 
service by hurrying to complete overthrow the falling superstition 
of Olympus. 

5. Lucian’s VALUE FOR Us.— More than any other writer, 
Lucian enables us to know how men lived and acted, what their 
thoughts and feelings were, in that period during which the new 
principle of Christianity was beginning to make itself a recognized 
force in an exhausted civilization and an enervated race. The 
helplessness of Zeus and his court, —strengthened though it was by 
strange importations from Egypt and the East, — the hopelessness 
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of philosophy, are reflected as nowhere else in his pages. The 
pageant of second century life passes in long procession before our 
eyes. The rich and the poor jostle each other, and peer with half- 
angry glances into one another’s faces; prince and slave look 
across an infinite chasm into each other’s eyes; lord and lady 
parade before us with their vices and their follies on their sleeves ; 
charlatan and enthusiast, priest and juggler, pander and parasite, 
sorceress and strange woman, idle rhetorician and captious 
philosopher, savant and cynic, fortune-hunter and fawning poli- 
tician, crowd and elbow their way along before us, and bring to us 
with startling vividness the follies, the passions, the enthusiasms, 
the competitions, and all the bustle and rustle and hurly-burly of 
the tragedy, the comedy, the ballet of life, which thronged the 
great world-theatre some seventeen centuries ago. 


AvuTuHorITIEs. — For fuller details with reference to the age, 
and Lucian’s activity, the student is referred to the following 
treatises : — ‘The Age of the Antonines,” by W. W. Capes 
(‘Epochs of Anc. Hist.’ series); closing chapters of Merivale’s 
‘Romans under the Empire’; opening chapters of Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall’; Lecky, ‘ History of European Morals,’ ch. ii. ; 
Farrar, ‘Seekers after God,’ ch. iv.; Renan, ‘ Marc-Auréle’; 
‘Lucian,’ by W. L. Collins (‘Anc. Classics for English Readers’ 
series); Froude’s ‘ Short Studies,’ third series; Martha, ‘ Les 
Moralistes sous Empire Romain,’ last ch.; Jacob, ‘ Characteristik 
Lucians’; ‘Democratic Review,’ 11, 223; ‘Quart. Rev.’ 37, 32; 
‘Eclectic Mag.’ 134, 796; ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ I0, 284, 448; 
Classical Dictionaries, etc. 
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Gavpactas Kal oyous avTav amayyéAXovca Kal 
> A 
TAVT@V WS elTety EuTreLpov atTropaivovca, Kal THV 
/ d 
uyynv col, OTEp KUpLwWTATOV €oTL, KATAKOTLIHTw 
n \ a 
moddots Kat ayalois Koounpact, owhpocvrn, 
7 / 
dixatocvvy, evoeBela, TpaocTnTl, emletKela, TUVETEL, 
/ An al n ” a \ \ 
KapTepla, T® TWY KAADY EPWTL, TH TWpOS TA 
, c A a , e Qn n 
SE“LVOTATA Opun* TavTAa yap é€oTW oO THS wWuyis 
> / ig b) lal / / / 7 
aknpaTos ws adnOas Kocpmos. ANnoe Sé GE OUTE 
ny \ Vj n / \ \ 
mandatov ovdev ovTe viv yevéoOat déov, GAA Kal 
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\ / f P] aA \ “é 
TA eANOVTA Tpoo el wEeT E“0U' Kal OWS ATravTa, 
id lf f / A °’ 
o7oca é€oti, Ta Te Oeia Ta T avOpwTiVva, ovK eis 
/ A ¢ an . an 
paxpav ce OtddEouat. Kal o viv mévns oO TOU 
an € / \ b] lal 
deivos, 0 BovAevaedpevos TeEpi ayevvods oUTH TéxVNS, 
b) 2 i e \ \ > / 7 
peT OAdlyov atraot EnrwTos Kal émipOovos éon, 
\ / A 
TLUBLEVOS Kal eTTAaLWOLMEVOS Kal eml TOls aploToLs 
a x an 4 
EVOOKLLOY Kal UTO TOV Yyevel Kal TAOUT@ Tpov- 
/ f a / 

YOvT@Y aTroBAeTOMEVOS, ETOHTA MEV TOLAUTHY aprre- 
/ 33 / \ ¢€ ee / be \ 
Vomevos, — delsaca THY EavTHs' Tavu O€ AapTpav 

/ 
Epo pet — 


Kav Tol atroonuns, ovd él THs GAXOdaTHAS ayVas 


ce 


b] a \ \ / b) 4 
apxyns 6€ Kat mpoedpias a&vovpevos* 
\ 3 \ BA F Les , / \ / 
Kat abavns éon* TovavTad cor TepiOnow Ta yvawpl- 
A c / 4 x 
CuaTa, WOTE TOV OpwVYTwY ExacdTOS TOV TANCLOV 


f } / a Us € & 3 n ? 

kuwnoas bei—eu oe TO SaxTUNw ‘ OUTOS é€xeivoS 
D) n X \ 

Aéyov. av b€ TL oTroVdHs aktov 7 Tovs Pirous 7 


if 7 3 \ 5 
Kal THY TOAW OdAnV KaTarauBarvyn, eis oe TWaVTES 


> / oo we / / 4 
aTroBNepovTat’ Kav TOU TL NEYOV TUXNS, KEYNVOTES 
e \ 3 7 / \ n / 
of ToNAol aKovcovtat, Oavydlovtes oé THs duva- 
a , \ f rn / 
pews TOV AOYoY Kal TOV TaTépa THs evTatdias 
3 / a \ if id v \ 
evoarmovifovtes* 6 6€ Aé€youcw, ws apa Kal 
’ , > , an / 
aQavatot ties yivovtar é& avOp@Twv, TovTO cot 
ip \ \ xX 3 \ 3 lal if > / 
TeplToLnogw* Kal yap Hv autos ex TOU Biov aménOns, 
lal z. * 
ovToTe Tavon cuvv@Vv Tos TeTTaLoEevpPEVOLS Kal 
a) vad b] / ¢ lo \ i 
TpPoToMLAwY Tos apictots. opas Tov AnuoabEvnv 
an / € n 
éxelvov, Tivos vlov bvTAa éyw AAiKoV éTrOlnaa. opas 
aA / 2 e\ iO ¢ 
Tov Aicyivnv, Os TUpTavicTplas vos HY, OTS 
¢ \ , 
avtov 80 éuée Pirimmos €Oepatrevcev. 0 5€ SwKpa- 
\ >_\ CRN mn we A , \ 
TNS Kal avTOS UTO TH Epwoydudixh Téyvn Tpadels 
qn a / \ 
érevon TaYLTTA TUVHKE TOD KpEelTTOVOS Kat Sparre- 
an > / € b] / > 4 
Tevoas Tap avTHs NUTOMOANTEY @S EME, AKOVELS 
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td \ / v > \ \ \ \ 
@$ Tapa TavTwy adeTat. adeis d€ cU Tovs THAL- 
KOUTOUS Kal ToLoUTOUsS avdpas Kal Tpakets NapTpas 
U rn \ 
Kal Noyous gEuVoUS Kal oXHWa EeVTTpETTES Kal TLLNV 
kal do€ay Kal Erraivov kal Tpocdpias Kal Sdvvapers 
\ / rn \ 
Kal apyas Kat TO é7i Aoyois evdoKipmety Kal TO 
/ \ 
éml cuvécet evdaipmoviterbar yiT@vioy TL TWwapov 
> / \ n \ > / \ 
evoven Kal axnpa dsovrompeTres avartynyn Kal 
poyNia Kal yrvdela Kal KoTréas Kat KoAaTTHpPAS 
A lod ° . \ f 
€v Talv yepoww é€els KaTW VEVEVKwWS ELS TO Epyor, 
/ / 
YamarTreTHsS Kal yauwailnros Kal tTavTa TpoToy 
TaTewos, avaxuTTwv S€ ovdEeTTOTE OVSE avdpMdes 
ovde édAevOepov ovdev éemivom@y, ara TA EV Epya 
ee » , lal 
OTws evpuOua Kal EvTY1)LOVa ETAL GOL TpOVOaY, 
iid \ \ > , 
Oras O€ avTOS evpUOmos Kal KOTMLOS Eon KLOTA 
b] ,’ > / a fal 
TeppovTiKws, GAN ATLYWOTEpOV ToLmY GEaUTOV TAY 
” 
ALBwv. 
a v 7 > a ’ / bd \ \ 
Tatra ett Neyovons avTis ov Tepipeivas éyw TO 
/ ral , 
TéXos TOY AOYwY avacTas aTedynvaynv, Kal THY 
/ \ 
Guoppov éxelvnv Kal eépyatixiy amouT@V meTe- 
\ \ / , 
Bawov mpos nv Ilaéciav para yeynOws, Kai 
/ b / > lal = e / \ 
pdaXwtoTa émel mol Els vodv HAGEY 7 TKUTAaAN Kal 
ica > \ yar > wi > / Oe 
6Tt TANyas EvVOLS OvK OALYAaS apyouevM poe yOés 
> / ¢ \ , al \ \ al 
eveTpipato. 7 d€ amodepOcica TO pey TpwToV 
‘ a 
NYAVAKTEL KAL TW YELPE TUVEKPOTEL KAL TOs ddoVTAS 
” / / vA \ / > / 
€mpie, TéEAOS Sé, WaoTep THY NuoBnv axovoper, 
/ \ ’ / 
€memTnyes Kat els RiGov peteBéBAnTo. et Se 
sf / \ / 
mapaooka érrale, un amiotyonte* Oavyatotrotot 
mi e v / \ \ an 
yap ol Ovelpolt. 1 ETépa dé pos pe aTrLdodca 
“cc an“ > / A ” “cc lal 8 a 
Tovyapovv apeipoual ae, édn, Those THS 
/ 4 al \ \ 
Sixavocvvns, OTL Kaas THY Siknv édikacas: Kai 
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\ / a ’ 
ENOe dn, Eri OnOt TovTov Tov oynwaTos” —dei~aca 
BA ¢ f / na A / 
TL OxYnua vroTTEepwv immov twov to IInyao@ 
3 if ‘6c vA Pon a \ ¢ / \ > 
€OLKOTWU—“ OTTwWS ELONS, Ola Kal NAIKA [LN AKONOL- 
/ > \ b) / 7 9 b] \ SS Sars 
Onoas éuot ayvoncey .éuwedres. érrel d€ avynrOor, 
€ \ BA \ € / > \ \ >] cf > \ 
n bev HravVE Kal Hvioxel, apOels Oé Ets trpos eyo 
/ n 
émecKoTrouy amo THs éw apEduevos aypt mpos Ta 
G 4 f Niiee 2e \ / / bg 
eoTrépla modes Kat €Ovn Kat Snwous, KaOarrep o 
re n / 
TpurTorewos atoomeipwy TL és THY Yhv. OvKETL 
N x > 
PEVTOL peuvnpal, O TL TO OTTELPOMEVOY EKELVO TV, 
\ a / ¢ al e 
TANV TOUTO poveyv, OTL KaTwOEY ahopwYTES ot 
By b) t \ BI > / > A 
avOpwirot émnvovv Kat wet evdnutas, Kal” ods ye- 
/ a , f \ 
VOlLNV TH WHEL, TapeTewTrov. Oel~aca SE pol TA 
iy b] \ a n / 
TOCAUTA Kame TOls eTTaLVOvaLY exEivoLS ETAaVNYyayeV 
1D Sah) \ 2 nr tor 2 r BN 
avOis ovKéTs thy éeoOATa éxelynvy évdedvKOTA, Vv 
4y 3 if >] / 3 i 3 / / 
etyov apuTTapevos, AAAG pot EdOKOVY eEUTTAapUPOS 
A > : \ D 
Tis éTavynKew. KatadaBodca ovtv Kal TOV TaTEpa 
an > / 
EOTOTA KAL TrepluevovTa edelKYVEY AUT@ ékElvnV 
St na we \ £. Z 
Thy é€oOnTa Kame, OloS HKOLML, KAL TL KaL UTTELYN- 
® n & A f 
TEV, Ola puLKpOd Selv Trept éuov éBovdrEvaaTo. 
an 4 : \ 4s 
Tatra péuvnpar idwv avtimass Te wv, émol SoKxew 
3 \ \ \ a lol f 
extapayOeis mpos Tov Tov mAnyav poPov. 
¢ jf ” + ¢€ 
Meraév b€ Aéyovtos, “‘Hpakndes, ey tis, “ ws 
\ \ » iA \ , pb) Lee) AX 
paxpov TO évuTVLOY Kal OtKaviKov.  €(T AXXO 
, / ? 
biéxpovoe, “ yeLpeptvos Overpos, OTE NKLTTAL Elo 
3 He 7 € 1G, 
ai viKtes, ) TaYa TOU TpLéaTrepos WaTrep 0 Hpa- 
A Oy a > OA 
KAnS Kal avTos éoTt. TL O odv émHADEV avT@ 
an a \ a) an n 
Anphjcat TadTa Tpos Huds Kal pynoOHvar TarduKns 
n \ / 
VUKTOS Kal ovelpwY TrahaL@V Kal YyEeyNpaKOT@D ; 
v4 \ € 4 \ ] / e / 
Ewros yap 7 Wuyporoyia’ pn ovelpwy UTroKpLTas 
a f- » , 9D , > \ \ ¢ 
Twas nas vumeiAnde;  OvK, @yalé: ovde yap oO 
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— A 7 \ 2 f e 290 / 
Kevohbav mote dunyovmevos TO évitryiov, ws edoKet 
rn a > a / \ 
QUT® TuUpKaia elvaL EV TH TATPWA olKia Kal TA 
7 ” , > ¢€ / \ ” IS 
adda, —lote yap —ovy breKxpiow Thy dw ovd 
e oO D \ > \ , \ Les > 
@s pduvapety eyvwKxws avTa dveEnet, Kal TavTa év 
\ 
TONUM® Kal payn Kal aTroyvwecEL TpAayUaToV, 
, / \ / & 
TEPLETTWT@V TONEMIWY, UNA TL KAL YPHoLWoV ELyeEV 
/ lal \ 
) Oinynois. Kal TOlYUY Kay@ TOUTOV TOV 
na Ul 4 
Ovetpov vuty Sienynoaunv eéxetvov Evexka, 
e / \ \ / / 
OTwsS Ol véot TPOS TA BEeATiW TPéETwYTAL 
li 
Kat Tatoelas EywvTal, Kal padioTta, el TIS 
baa \ ‘ al \ \ \ 
avT@Y vuTO Tevias €GeXoKaKEl Kal TpOsS TA FTTH 
> A / > > nm / 5 
aTokAwe. pdvow ove ayevvh SiapOeipwv.  emip- 
39? ¢ val 4 la) 4 
pwoOnceTat ev 01d OTL KaKelvos aKovoas TOU mv- 
e ‘\ € an / , \ / 
Qov, ixavov éavT@® Trapadevyua ewe TpooTnadauevos, 
A \ ¢ \ 
EVVO@Y Olos MEV BY TPOS TA KaAALTTA Bpunoa Kat 
v b] / \ > , \ \ 
mMatdselas eTeOvunoa pndév atrodetktacas Tpos THY 
/ \ / e \ \ ig lal > / 
mTeviay THY TOTE, olos S€ Tpos Uwas éeTravedrdvOa, 
bd \ \ BA b) \ lal A / 
el Kal pndev AdXo, OvVdevos yodv TaV ALCoyAUd@V 
abdo€orepos. 
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TIMQN H MISANOPOTIOS. 


TIMON, ZEYS, EPMHS, QAOYTOS, WENIA, INAG@OQ- 


in 


Io 


NIAHS, ®IAIAAHS, AHMEAS, @PASYKAHS. 


= A / \ Me e a 
TIM. °2 Zed hirte kai Eevve Kai Eerarpeie Kat 
b] , eed \ Nie ee \ y 
EPETTLE KAL ATTEPOTNTA Kal OpKlEe Kal veheArnyEepeTa 
\ Lele \ 7 Ti ” ce 5 , 
Kal é€plyooutre Kab et TL TE AAO OL EuBpovTHToL 
Toutat Kadodal, Kal pddioTa Stay aTopwalL pos 
\ t \ ° , , 
TA PETPA,— TOTE YAP aVTOLS TOAV@VYUpMOS YLVOMEVOS 
bs na la) Y a X 
Umepeloels TO TITTOV TOU METPOV KAaL avaTrANpOtsS TO 
\ na nr Las La) 
KeYnVvos Tov pvlu“ov— Tov cot viv 1 épiapaparyos 
5) \ Nie / \ ae oS r 
aotpatn Kal ) BapvBpopos Bpovtn Kai 0 aiGaroes 
Kal apyners Kal Tpmepoadéos Kepauvos ; aTavTa yap 


A aA v 2) i/ \ \ > fal 
TavTa AHpos Hdn avaTédpynve Kal KaTTVOS ATEYVaS 


\ By Las / an bd] / \ \ 
TonTiuKos €EW TOU TaTayov TMV Gvo“dTwV. TO Oe 
> / / \ ¢€ / c/ \ , 
aoldyov aot Kal éxnBorov Omdov Kal TpoxeELpov 
> 50) va / >] , \ / > 
ovK 01d Omws TEdéws aTécBn Kal ruypov éoTe 

A 2 n \ A a 
pnode OArLyov omwOipa opyns KaTa TOV adiKOodYTOV 
dtapvAattrov. Oarttov youv Tav émlopKely TIS eTt- 

if / BY EN 
xelpovvTwmy Ewrov OpvadrdrAlba poBnGein av H THv 
a) fe la! ie c/ , 
Tov Tavoapatopos Kepavvod Proya: ovUTw Sadov 
rn a ¢ aA \ BY 
Twa émavatelverOat Soxeis avtois, as mip meV 7 


2 





he] AOYKIANOY TIMQN. 33 


‘\ oe | b A \ , , \ fa) 
KaTVOY at avTov p12) Sedlévat, pbovoy O€ TOTO 
v > 7 nr 4 e ’ / 
olea Oat aTroNavcey Tod TpavuaTos, 6TL avaTrAnoOn- 
a > / e yA \ a / \ 
covTat THS acBorov. Wate On OLA TAVTA Got Kal 
€ \ > a bp iNald b) / 
0 DSarpovers avtTiBpovtavy éTowa, ov Tavu TL 
> / y \ e/ \ \ > \ / 
atiGavos wv, Tpos ovTw wWuypov THY opynv Ala 
\ \ 7 lal / 
Oepwoupyos avnp. peyadavyovmevos. Tas Yap ; 
id \ / / A , 
Orrov ye KaVaTrep UTO pavdpayopa Kabevdets, Os OUTE 
ol / \ n 
TOV €TLOPKOVYTMY aKOVELS OUTE TOUS adLKODYTAS 
b] a lal \ a b] , \ \ 
éemlokoTres, Anas O€ Kal auPAVwWTTELS TpOS TA 
U > , o e 
ylwomeva Kal Ta wWTa ExKeKwpwoat KalaTrep ot 
, 3 \ , ” | Seah XN 
mapnRnKotes. émrel véos ye ETL Kal o&VOvMOS wr 
\ > an \ ’ \ \ \ Los b] / x 
Kal AKMalos THY OpynY TOAAA KATA TOY AdiKwY Kal 
7 Ul / io / \ \ 
Biaiwv errolets Kal ovdeTTOTE HryEs TOTE TPOS AUTOUS 
/ e \ 9 
exevelplav, ANN del Evepyos TaVTwWS O KEpavVos HV 
\ / \ na 
Kal  aiyis émeceleTo Kal » PBpovtn ematayetto 
\ > \ s 7 \ 
Kal  aoTpaTN cuUVEXeS WaTrEP Els AaKpoBoALopOV 
¢ XN 
MponkovTiceTo* ol cerapor SE KOTKIWNOOY Kat 1 
\ \ / / ~ 
yi@v cwpndoy Kal 7 yarala TreTpydov, iva cor 
na / / a 
hopTixas dvadéywpar, veTol Te paydator Kai Piavot, 
TOTAMLOS EKATTN TTAYWV' WOTE THALKAUTN EV AKapeEr 
/ ral / 
Xpovov vavayia emt Tov AcuvKadiwvos eyeveTo, ws 
r , / © 
vToBpuxl@y amTdvTwy KaTadEedUKOTwWY poyls EV TL 
/ an “~ a lal 
KiBwTiov TeptowOhnvat mpocoketdkay To AvKwpet 
& 
, / n / / 
Cwmupov TL TOU avOpwrivov oréppatos diahvAaTTov 
> ’ ¥ / . 
els eTruyovnY KaKlas pelCovos. TolyapTot axoXovba 
A ¢€ / / ’ lal 
THS pabumias Tamixyepa Komitn Tap avT@V, ovTE 
/ / la) ’ / 
Qvovtos Ett col Twos OUTE GTEpavovYTOS, EL pH TLS 
” , @ 
apa tapepyov ‘Odvptriwv, Kal ovTos ov Tavu 
> Led lal an > >? ’ 7 > an 
avaykaia Tovey doKaV, add els EOos TL apyatov 
n \ ’ >] / / > an 
GUVTEA@V' Kal peT OAlyov Kpovov ce, @ Oeav 
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f 9 n 4 aA fol 
yevvaiotate, atohavovalt Tapwoapevoe THS Tips. 
A 4 / J \ \ 
é€m NEyEelV, TOTUKLS HON TOV TOV vewY GETVAHKAGLY* 
/ \ C \ lal 
ot O€ TIVES KaL AUT@ GOL Tas yYetpas ‘OduUpTriaclW 
f, \ \ € / 
eTiBeBrANKATL, KaL ov O UYriBpEweTNS WKYNTAS 7 
fo) \ if XN \ / 
avacThoat Tovs Kvvas 7 TOUS YyeElTovas émLKaNE- 
f 
cacbat, ws Bondpounoavtes adtovs cvAdaBotev ETL 
ra2 \ \ / ’ 3 le o 
ovoKevalomevous Tpos THY muyny: AAXN O yEvvatos 
\ VA \ / 3 / Ag 
Kal Ivyavtodétwp kal Titavoxpadtwp éxabynco Tovs 
/ >] lal 
TAOKAMOVS TEPLKELPOMEVOS UT aUToOV, OEeKaTNYUY 
N 4 lal a A > 
Kepavvoy éyov é€v TH Oe&ld. TadTa Tolvuy, @ 
/ / a 
Gavpaote, THViKa TavoETAL OVTWS a“EAO@S TApO- 
J xX , / N / 
p@meva ; i) 7oTE KOAdoELS THY TOTAUTHY adLKlaV ; 
/ f / A , € A \ e/ 
moaot PaédGovtes 7) Aeveadiwves txavol mpos ovTasS 
e , ce a / v4 \ \ \ 
vTépavTrov UBpiv Tov Biov; wa yap Ta Kowa 
LA b) \ / / 3 / 2! ef 
édcas Tapa eiw, TocovTovs “AOnvaiwy eis tos 
dpas Kal mwrovalovs é€k TevectaTwv amodynvas Kai 
a a VA 3 / a ~ \ b] , 
Tact Tos OEeopmevots ETLKOUPHoas, wadrov Se alpoov 
>] a /- Ze \ lal 
els evepyeciay Tov hirwy éxyéas Tov mdAovTO?, 
> \ Uf N Qn >] / > / > \ 
émelon mévns Ota TAVTA éeyevounv, oVKETL OVdE 
U \ >) n > \ / e 
yvoplCowar mpos avT@v ovdé mpooBdéErovew ot 
\ a a 
TéWS UTOTTHOTOVTES Kal WpoTKUVODYTES KaK TOD 
p) oo f > / b) ’ ” ask c a] 
€woU vEevmaTOS ATNPTHMEVOL, GAN Hv Tov Kal 0d@ 
/ b] / \ >) aA e/ \ A 
Babifov évtvyw Tiwi av’to@v, BoTEep TWA oTHANY 
A la an s > 
Tadalovd vexpov UTTIiav UTO TOU YpovoU avaTeTpap- 
, , l e \ \ 
pevny TapepxovTat pndé avayvovtes, ot S€ Kal 
, 3 / / 
moppwbev idovtes éEtépav éxtpéTovTar SvocavTnTov 
\ b) “4 / SA e ‘a 
Kat amotpotratov Oéaya drrecOat vrod\apBavortes 
la) a / a 
TOV OV TPO TOAAOV CwWTHpPA Kal EvepyeTHY avT@V 


by A \ lal a ) \ / 
yeyeynuevov. WaoTe UTO TOY KakK@V él TaUTHY 


\ b N / 3 / / 
30 THY e€oyaTLay TpaTropevos Eevarrauevos dipOEpav 































-8.] TIMQN. 35 


> j , A a“ e , > r / 
epyalopar Thy yiv vUTouicOos ORorAwY TeETTAapw), 
TH épnuia Kat TH OiKéAXH Trpochidocodav. évTadvla 
ToUTO youv pot dox@ Kepdavetv, pnKkéTe Oreo Oar 
\ \ \ A 4 > / > 

ToAXovS Tapa THv agsiavy ev TpaTTovTas* avia- 
potepov yap TovUTO ye. 75n TroTE Otv, @ Kpovou Kai 
e / ad \ \ cal ef > / 
Péas vié, tov Babdy tovtov trvov atocevcapevos 

\ tA e \ \ > / \ 7 
Kai vydusov —uTéep tov ‘Emipevidny yap Kexoi- 
pnoat— kat avappiticas Tov Kepavvoy 7 eK Tis 
Aityvns évavodpevos peyadnv Toijcas Tv drOya 
> / / \ b) , \ a , 
emridetEal Twa yoAny avdp@dous Kai veavixod Atos, 
’ \ > an > \ et \ rn \ lal \ nm 
ef py adnOy €ote Ta UTO Kpntav epi cod Kai Tis 
€xel Tadts puGoNoyovpmeva. 

ZETS. Tis otros éotw, & “Eppn, 0 Kexpayws 
éx THs Artixns Tapa Tov ‘Tuntrov ev TH UTwpela 
\ ef. \ > - A e / / 
mivapos OoS Kal avXpeV Kal UTOOIPOEpos ; TKATTEL 
\ 3 > / ‘ ” \ / 
6€ oiwar erixexvhws* Addos avOpwros Kat Opacis. 
bd , , > > \ x cd > a 
% Tov dirtocodos €oTw. ov yap ay ovTws acePeis 

A , , 3 e A 
Tous Aoyous SieENer Kal” Hyer. 

, > a 
EPM. Ti $75, ® watep ; ayvoeis Tivwva Tov 
. / e , 
Eyexpatidov tov KodXutéa ; obtos éotiv 0 TodXa- 
r bl e ~ / t 
Kis Nuas Kal tepev TeXelwy EaTLacas, O VvedTAOUTOS, 
e \ 5ra e , B ? 2 Xx By e ‘ 
0 Tas Odas ExaTouBas, Tap @ AauTpes éopTafew 
el@bauev Ta Atacia. 
an fol > fol e la 
ZETS. Ped tis arrays: Oo Kados Exeivos, 6 
mMAovcLos, TEept Ov of TocodTOL iro; Ti Tabwv 
r / / 

TOLOUTOS EoTLWW; avyuNpos, AOALOS Kal oKaTraveEds 
Kat picOwros, ws €oixev, ovTw Bapeiay xatapépwr 
\ 
Thy dikedXav. 
e \ \ > lal 

EPM. Odztoci pev eiveiv, ypnotorns eTreT pivrev 
| \ , 5 ill: \ i / 
auTov Kai diravOpwrria Kai 0 Tpos.Tovs Seopuévous 
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ld 93 \ na / \ 
amavrTas oixTos, ws O€ adnOet oyo, dvowa Kal 
ay, \ ’ / \ nw }- A > / 
evnbera Kal axpicia Tept TaY pirwv, Os ov cuVies 
/ \ / V4 2 > ¢ x cs 
Kopaél Kal AvKOLS YapLComevos, GAN UTO YyUTTOV 
/ € / / @ / 
TOTOUT@Y 0 KAKOOAiMaY KELpomevos TO Hap pious 
5 \ \ / a 
ElvVaL AUTOUS Kal €TaipoUs WETO, UT eEvVOlas THS 
\ \ / ; wn an \ b] n 
MpoS avTov yaipovtas TH Bopa: ob b€ Ta OaTa 
J a id 
yupvecavtTes axplBas Kal TepiTparyovTes, el OE TLS 
\ \A A / lo 
Kai pvedos évnv, eéxpuonoavtes Kal TovTov ev 
, ) 5 Y] > oN \ \ es 
HANA ETLMLEXWS, WYOVTO avOV aUTOV Kal Tas pitas 
ss / Md 
VITOTETHMNMEVOY ATONLTFOVTES, OVSE yvwWpLCovTES ETL 
> \ J / / x > 
ovdé mpoaPRrErrovtTes — Tobey yap ;—% €7rLKOU- 
a \ I A \ fa) 
povvTes 7 emidcdovTes ev TO pépel. Ola TavTA 
/ \ / c a \ ’ 
duxerriTyns Kal oubGepias, ws opas, aToNLT@V UT 
’ / \ li lal nA lal 
aloxuvns TO aotv jusGod yewpyet pedayyoAav 
nn nt 4 is nA n / 
Tols KaKols, OTL ol TAOUTOUVYTES Tap avTOU pada 
eS if N 
UTEPOTITLKWS TAPEpYoVTaL ovdEe Tovvoua, eb Tipev 
rn if 
KQANOLTO, ELOOTES. 
\ \ / \ \ 
ZEYS. Kai piv od wapomréos avnp ovde 
/ oh iy hid \ Me la \ 
AMEANTEOS* ELKOTMS Yap HyavaKTeL SvoTUY@V" ETEL 
¢ J n / 7 / 
Kal Omola ToLnoopEev TOls KaTapdTols KOakW EKeEl- 
if, \ fo f 7 
vous émtAeAnoMeVvolL avopoS TOTa’TA pHpla TavpwV 
an / / a \ lal 
Te Kal aly@v TWLOTAaTa KavoavTos Hiv el TOV 
lo) an al \ a > fa) 
Bopov: étt yoov év Tats piol THY KVicay avTa@V 
/ an 
éyo. mAnY UT acyorlas Te Kal GopvBouv modXdov 
es / ee \ se / 
Tov émupKkovyTwy Kai Biafouevwv Kal apTralovTar, 
” \ \ i lal \ n e f- 
éTe O€ Kal PoBov TOU Tapa TV LepoavAOVYT@VY — 
& / \ bane ae 
ToANol yap ovTot Kal dvogdvrAaKToL Kat ovd €T 
EN, Lf 7 Coc b) a \ a) / 
OAlyov KaTapvcat tiv epiact— ToAVY HON YpovOY 
/ > 
ovdé améBrewa és tHv ’Artiknv, Kat padwota e& 
e if / > a 
ob pirocopia kal Aoywv Epides ETTeTTONAGAY avTOIS’ 
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-S \ \ b] / \ / 
paxyowevwv yap mpos aAdnAOUS Kal KEKpayoTwV 
/ ld A a ud X\ C 
OvdE ETTAKOVELY EOTL TOV EVYa@V' WaTE H ETLBUCA- 
\ sa SS ‘ a 3 a \ 
pevov x¥pyn Ta wTa KaOnalar 7} emiTpLBHVaL TTpos 
lal / / 

QUT@V, APETHY TWA Kal AowMpaTa Kal Anpous peyary 
A a / \ r \ a 
™ dowvn EvvetpovT@yv. Sia TavTa TOL Kai TOUTOV 

an / \ lal rn 
apernOnvar EvvéBH pos ud@Y ov havrov syTa. 
4 lal 3 nan 

duws dé Tov IThovtov, ® “Epuh, taparkaBov arbe 

? : ee \ f bd / \ e nr \ 

jap avtTov Kata Tayos: ayetw dé o IIXovTos Kat 

a \ ’ c a \ fi yy \ 

tov Oncavpov wel avTov Kai pevéTwoav audw Tapa 
a \ ’ / 

To® Tiwwve pndoé ataddXattécOwcav ovTw padios, 
nx / e \ 5 / 
Kav OTL fadloTAa VTO YpNaTOTHTOS avlis exdLOKY 

\ a ? n 
QUTOUS THS OlKias. Tepl d€ TOV KOAaKaV EexelVOV 
X lol > / A \ , 
Kal THS ayaploTtias, hv émedeiEavTo Tpos avTor, 
\ > \ / \ / , ’ \ 
Kai aviis wev oKxepouat Kai Sikny dwcovow, eTerdav 
x \ / \ lal 
TOV KEpavvov ETLOKEVaTwW* KATEAYpMEVaL Yap avTOD 
/ ? / an € / 
Kal aTecTOMMpévat Eloi OVO aKTiVES al peyloTat, 
¢ / , > / / \ 
oTroTE PidoTimOTEpOV HKOVTLOA TpeNY ETL TOV TOpi- 
\ ? / a ” \ e \ \ 
otnv Avakayopay, os émeie Tovs opirnTas pndeé 
ivé > Vd € a \ / b) ae / \ 
Odws eival TLvas Nuas Tovs Deovs. AXAX’ Exelvou peEV 
/ / \ lal \ al 
Siunpaptov, — vTepécye yap avtovd tHv xeltpa ITepi- 
nr € \ \ > \ , “ / 
KAnS—o 6€ Kepavvos €s TO Avakeloy TapacKyrfas 
lal \ >] / n 
éxeivo Te KaTEpACEE Kal aVTOS OALyou Seiy cuveTpiAy 
lol \ e \ ¢ 
Tepl TH TWéTpA. TANV lKaVYH ev TOTOUTM Kal avTN 
an > lal \ 
Tykwpla €oTaL aAUTOIS, EL UTrEpTAOUTOUYTA TOV 
/ e lal 
Tipova opacw. 
ie = \ / / ’ \ 
EPM. Oiov iv 70 péeya Kexpayévar Kai oyAnpov 
3 / a a , 
eivat Kal Opacvy. ov Tots StKatodoyovat ovals, 
> \ \ rn > / al / > / / 
AANA Kal TOs EVYOMEVvOLS TOUTO ypnoLpwoYv* Ldov YE 
7 e 
TOL aUTiKa pada TAOVGLOS EK TevEesTTaTOU KaTa- 
y c , , , ’ 
aTnoeTat 0 Tinwy Borjcas kai Tappnotacapevos €v 
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Th evyn Kal émiotpéwas Tov Ala ei b€ ciwTH 
€oxarTev émixexvpas, ets av EoxaTTev apedov- 
peevos. 

ITAOYT. "Ad eyo ovk adv arréOouut, © Zed, 
Tap avTov. 

ZLEYX. Ava ti, & dpiote ITdodte, nat tavta 
€“ov KEeAEVCAVTOS ; 

ITAOTT. “Ore vn Alia bBpifev eis ewe Kat 
éEepopes xal és modAAa xKatepéprle Kat Tadta 
TaTp@ov avT@ hirov svTa, Kal wovovovyl SuKpavols 
éEewOer pe THS olxias Kabatrep ot TO TIP eK TOV 
YElp@v atroppimTouvTes. avlis odv améw Trapa- 
aitows Kai Kodak Kal étaipais TapadoOnaopevos ; 
é éxelvous, @ Zev, TWéuTre pe Tovs aiagOnaopévous 
THS OwpEeas, TOvS TepterovTas, ols TimLos ey@ Kal 
mepiToOntos* ovtTor Sé ot Adpor TH Twevia Euve- 
TTwMCAY, iv TpoTyLocW Huav, Kat SipOépav Tap’ 
avTns AaBovTes Kal OlkedANav ayaTatwcay aOALOL 
TéTTapas OBorovs amropépovtes of SexaTadavTous 
Swpeds auerntl poiépevor. 

ZEYTS. Ovdev ére tovodtov o Tipov épyacetat 
Tept oé* Tavu yap avTov n dikedr\a TeTaldaya- 
YNKEV, EL LN TaVTaTaclW avadryNnTOS éoTL THY THUY, 
Os xXphv oé avtl THs wevias mpoatpetcbar. avd 
pévToOL, Tavu peprpiworpos eivat pot OoKets, Os viv 
peev Tov Tiwwva aitia, duoTt cow Tas Ovpas avaTre- 
Tadcas nhiet Tepwocteiv édevbépws ovTE aTroKAEL@V 
ovte (noTuTaV: dAAoTE O€ TOVVaVYTLOY HrYaVaKTELS 
KaTa TOV TAovciwy KaTaKeKrElaOaL NEYoV TpOS 
avTav vmod poxnois Kal KrELoL Kal oNpELwY eTTL- 
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A \ la) / b] \ al \ 
Bonrais, as wndé Twapaxiai cor és TO das SuvaTov 
2 a fa) / / 
elval. TavTa youv aTwdvpou Tpos we aTroTTViTyed Oat 
/ > An lal / \ \ fa 3 \ 
Neyov €v TOANXM TO TOKOTM* Kal Oia TOTO wxYpOS 
© - > / \ / > / \ 
nu épaivov Kal dpovtTidos avatAEews, TvVEerTTAKwS 
\ , \ eee a ~ \ 
Tovs dakTUAOUs Tpos TO €G0s THY RAoyiopov Kal 
> / > A > Le / > 
aTodpacecGat amreiNGv, eb Kalpov AaBo.0, Tap 
ty uN a Ui 
avTOV: Kal bAws TO TPaypa UTrépdewvoyv edoKEL col, 
> ." A Xx & al A @ ij / a] / \ 
évy yakko  ol0np® TO Oaraym Kabarep THY 
, > / 
Aavanv tapOeveverOar vr axpiBéot Kat Taptro- 
lal / A 
vnpows Taldaywyois avatpepomevov, To Toxm xat 
tal A ” a a ” > \ 
TO Aoyioue. atora yovv Tove EpacKes avTovs 
> Lal \ > c / 3&\ \ > / > 
épevtas pev els vmrepBornv, éeEov dé atrodaverv ov 
a MOA (9 3. 3 Fi , nx» 
ToAMa@vTas, ovde er adelas Ypwpmevous T@ EpwTe 
/ 7 > \ / > / ’ 
Kupiouvs ye dvTas, adda huraTTEW eypNyopoTas, Es 
\ a \ \ \ > \ / 
TO onuciov Kal Tov poydov acKapdapuuKTi Pré- 
\ > / \ 
jTovtTas, ikavny atoAavalv olouévous ov TO avTOUS 
\ a 
aTrodavew eyew, ada TO pNdevi peTadidovat THs 
>] n / 4 / 
aToXavcews, KalaTep THY EV TH PaTYN KUVAa pHTE 
lal A / al a 
avuTnv ecOlioveav Tov KpLOdy unte TO inT@@ TELVOVTE 
> / A 
€TLTPETIOVTAY. Kal TpoceTL ye Kal KATEYENAS AUTOV 
\ 
devdouévav Kal dvAaTTOVTwWY Kal TO KaLVOTATOV 
avtovs EnroTuTOvYTwY, ayvoovyTwY Sé ws KATapAaTOS 
, / Xx > / / ig \ / 
OLKETNS 7) OlKOVOMOS TraLdoTpLy UTELcL@MV AaOpaiws 
] / iF / 
euTrapownoes TOV KaKkodaimova Kal avépactov oe- 
/ \ / 
OTOTHY TPOS AMavpov TL Kal LLKPOTTOMOY AVYVLOLOV 
> rn vad 
Kat diwpadéov Opvadridioy éerraypuTvety eEdoas Tots 
TOKOLS. TOS OY OUK GAdlKa TavTa, TadaL meV 
| n > na fal \ n / \ , / 
exetva aitiacOa, viv d€ TO Tiwwve ta eévavtia 
>’ al 
ETLKAXELD ; 


ITAOYT. Kai pi el ye tarOes e€etafors, 
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4 f if a A & / 
aupw cor evrAoya So€w Troveiy: Tod Te yap Tipwvos 
\ / las > / Kenpo 
TO TAVU TOUTO GvELLevOVY KAL apedES OVK EvVOIKOV 

\ \ / x / 9 
@S Mpos Eme eElKOTMS Av SoKOin* TOUS TE av 
ef Z \ BJ i / 
KaTakdeotov Ovpais Kal é€y okoTm hvAaTTOVTAS, 
la a J \ \ 
OTWS QUTOLS TAYUTEPOS YyevoimNnY Kal TIYLEATS Kal 
VA Mh / 
UTEPOYKOS €7luENoupevovs, OUTE TpoTaTTOMEVOUS 
b] \ BA b] \ lal / ig \ > / 
GQUTOUS OUTE €5 TO HAS TpOdyovTas, ws pNnde OPOernv 
4 i? / os 4 
Mpos TwWOS, avontous Evoptfov civar Kat vPptoTas, 
A X\ a 
ovoey aAdLKODYTa fe UTO ToTov’TOLs Secpois KaTa- 
/ \ / 
OHTOVTAS, OUK ELOOTAS WS META puLKpOV aTriacW 
BA \ lal b] if by p Me | 
aXA® TLL TOV evOaLMOVaY fe KATANLTIOVTES. OUT 
lO / f \ ih 3 
ov ékelWovs OUTE TOUS TaVU TpoYElpoUS ELS EME 
fixie, 5) oe 5) \ 7 Wy BY , 2 
TOUTOUS ETAL, AAAA TOUS, OEP AploToV €EoTt, 
Id b / A is \ / ? 
péTpov émiOnoovtTas T@ Tpaypatse Kat pHte apeto- 
VA \ Z / VA \ 4 
Mévous TO TrapaTay pynTEe Tponaopevovs TO OXov. 


/ , i) a N a / SYA J s 
OKOTEL Yap, W Zev, Tpos TOU Awos, ev TLs VOUL@ 


/ n , \ \ 54 la / 
ynwas yuvatka véay Kal Kadynv ETreLTa pHte dudaT- 
/ a \ iz > \ \ / 
Tot wyTe CnroTuUTTOL TO TapaTray, advets Kal BadiCew 
BA Px IQ / 7 \ re if \ al 
év0a av €0érot viKTwp Kal pe? Huépay Kai Evvetvat 
A / an \ 3 \ > / 

Tots BovAopévors, WAANOV SE AUTOS aTTAaYyoL poLyeEv- 
f \ We 5 
Onoopéevnyv avoiywv tas Ovpas Kal wacTpoTev@y Kal 
Me >) \ a S ¢e a A nr 
mTavTas é7T avTnvy KaNOV, apa O ToLOUTOS Epav 
, yo b) , o A an f \ 
dofecey av; ov at ye, @ Zed, TovTo Pains ap 

/ 
épacOeis modAdKis. eb O€ TES EuTradw €devOépary 
a b] \\ / / : 
yuvalka els THY OlKiav vow TaparaBov em apoT@ 
Uf € / \ 
Talowy yvnolwy O O€ pHTE AUTOS MpoodmTOLTO 
4 a 
akpalas Kat Kadhs tapGévov pnte dAXw TpocPrE- 
Tew €MlTpeTrOL, Gyovov O€ Kal oOTELpay KaTaKNéEloas 
v4 \ an 7K / \ n N 
mapVevevor, Kal TavTa épav dackwy Kal SHros wv 
> \ a \ a \ t \ 
aTo THS Ypoas Kal THs TapKos EXTETHKVIAS Kal 
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Tav opGarpuav vTrodeduKoTwv, éoP Ows 0 ToOLODTOS 
ov Tapataicw dokevey av, déov TatdoTrovetc Oar Kal 
aTokave Tov yauov, KaTa“apalvwy evTpocwToY 
oUT@ Kai éTépactov Kopnyv KabuTep lépelav TH 
Occpodopw tpé¢dwv dia mavtos tov Biov ; tadTa 
Kal avTos ayavaxT@ Tpos évioy ev atiuws NaKTL- 
Copevos Kai Aadvaocopevos Kal eLavtrAovpmevos, iT’ 
éviev S€ waTep atiypatias Spamérns wemedy- 
pévos. 

ZEYX. Ti otv ayavaxtets cat attav; d:d0act 
yap audm Kardyyv tiv dikny, of pev @aoTep O 
Tavtaros arora cal ayevotor Kai Enpol To oToOma, 
eTiKEYNVOTES povoy TH ypuciw, oi dé KaSaTep oO 
Dwers avo tis Sapvyyos tiv Tpeodyv To TaV 
‘Apruiav adaipovmevot. ddr ails dn cwdpo- 
veotépm Tapa Twodv TO Tipwve éevtevEopevos- 

ITAOYT. ’Exeivos yap mote wavcetat waowep 
éx Kodivou TeTpuTnpEvov, Tplv Odws ElapuTval pe, 
Kata oTovdiy ée&avtr\av, POdcar Bovdcpevos TV 
eTLpponv, pi) UTEpAaVTAOS EoTET@Y ETLKAVTW AUTOD ; 
@ate és Tov TaV Aavaidwy Tifoy vdpogopyjcev pot 
Sox@ Kal patny émavTAjcev, TOU KUTOUS I) 
OTéyOVTOS, GANA Tply elopunvat, cyEdov ExYVONTO- 
pévov Tod erippéovTos: oUTws EvpUTEpov TO TPpOsS 
Ty éxxvow KEexXnVOS ToD TiOouv Kal akKwUTOS 1) 
€£050s. 

ZEYX. Ovcoiv jv ph éuppakntat ro Keynvos 
TovUTO Kal és TO dmak& avareTTTapévov, éexyulevTos 
év Bpayel cov padiws evpyce tiv SupGepay adbus 
Kal tay SixeAdav év TH Tpuvyt Tou wifov. aAN 
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7 A \ / b] / \ \ / 
amite Hon Kal mAouTiCeTe avTov: av bé péuvnao, 
ae 4 n ’ \ \ ve na A \ / 
o “Epp, éraviwv pos nuas ayew tous Kixcrkwras 
nA by iy \ \ 
é€x HS Aitvns, OTwWS TOY KEpavyov aKovycaVTES 
emigkevacwaw* ws dn ye TEOnypévou avTod Senae- 
peOa. 
EPM. IIpotwpev, ® IDdobte. ti Todt ; wvo- 
4 5 
oxabes ; édeAnOers pe, @ yevvada, ov TUPAdS povor, 
adda Kal ywdos wv. 
A S an 4 
IITAOYTT. Ov« dei todto, ® “Epyy, ad’ omotav 
\ b ] / s, \ € \ an / 5] S03 
fev aTiw Tapa Tia TeupOels UTO TOD Atos, ovK oid 
e¢ es 3 \ \ ’ ye c lA 
dmws Bpadvs etut Kal YwAOS aupoTepols, WS mods 
lal SN / r 
Tedely eT TO TEpua, MpoynpacayTos évioTe TOD 
i. e , Saas) / / \ 
MEPL LEVOVTOS, OTTOTAaY de aTTaANAaTTECOaL Sén, TTNVOV 
\ al ’ / id rn 
dvrel, TOA TOV OVELPwWY WKUTEPOV* aya your ETreceV 
> v4 
n voTANYE, Kayo On avaKnpUTTOMAL vEevLKNKOS, 
\ \ / lal 
Umepm@nonaas TO aTadLoy. OVdE LOoVTwY evioTE TMV 
Ocatov. 
A fal / 
EPM. Ov« arnOy tatdta dys+ eyo yé Toe 
ToAXovs ay ettrey Exotul cor KOs pev ode OBoXor, 
(v4 Y7 / b] , 7 \ 7, 
@ote mpiacGar Bpoyov, éoynkotas, abvw Oé THmE- 
/ \ na SEEN al 7 
pov mAovalovs Kal moAvTEAEts emi NevKOU Cevryous 
3 ee a > \ / tc nr , 
efehavvovtas, ois ovde KavOndos vumipeée mwroTe. 
\ V4 “a f /, 
Kal MOUS Toppupol Kal ypvToxKELpEsS TrEpLepYovTaL 
ovd aUTOL muaTEvovTES, Olmal, OTL pn Gvap Tov- 
TOUGLD. 

ITAOTT. ‘Evtepotov tovr éotiv, ® “Epuh, kat 
> \ Lid > la \ / / ’ \ e of 
ovxXl Tots EwavTov Troat Badifm ToTe, ovdé 0 Zevs, 

€ 
arr o ITdovtwv aroarédXes pe Tap avTovs ate 
TNOVTOOOTNS Kal peyaXddwpos Kal avTos wv* Snot 


le} a \ f a 
30 YOUV KAL TH OvOMaTL. eTrELoay TolvuY peToLKLGOnvat 
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, ree \ iA ] I Db] 
d€n pe Tap eTepov mpos Etepov, és SeATOv éuPRa- 
, A \ 
ovTes pe Kal KaTaoHnuNVapevoer ETYLEA@s Hopyndov 
apdpevoe petaxopifovors Kal Oo pev vekpos ev 
CTKOTELYO TOV THS OlKlas TpoKELTAL UTEP TA yovaTa 
Tarad Two OOovn oKeTrOpevos, TeEpymaynTos Tals 
nid > \ \ c . / > a > al 
yanrais, ewe S€ ol éTeATIcavTeSs év TH ayopa 
MTEPlLEVOUTL KEXNVOTES WaTTEP TV yedLOOVva TrpoC- 
TeTomevny TeTpLyoTes ot veotTol. émevdav S€ TO 
cad > a \ \ / > a Sf Le l 
onuetov adaipeOn Kal TO ivov évtunOH Kai n SeXTOS 
n lal c , 
avorx0n Kat avaxnpvyOy7 pov o Kawos SeotroTns 
TOL ouyyervns tis 7) KOAaE 7) KaTaTUyoY oLKETNS 
lal \ 
EK TALOLKaY Tiplos, UTeEUPNEeVOsS ETL THV yvabor, 
avtt toitov Kal TavTodaTav ndovav, as Hon 
»” A et 
éEwpos av wmnpéTnoev avTa, péya TO picPwpa o 
yevvaios atotaBwv, ékeivos pév, OoTLs av 7 TOTE, 
e 4 / eae, / “ / bd \ A 
apmacapevos pe avTn OéAT@ Ber hepwv avTlL TOU 
/ a 
téws IIuppiov 7) Apopwvos 7) TiBiov MeyaxrdgAs 
x / , \ 
9 MeyaBvfos % IIpetapyos petovopacbeis, Tous 
/ 
paTnv Keynvotas éxelvous els adXjoUsS aTroPXeE- 
TovTas KaTaditwv adrnOés ayovtas TO TéVvOos, oios 
e a rn / 
avtTovs o Ovvvos ex pvxod THs caynvns depuyev 
> > 7 \ / / e \ ’ \ 
ovK ONyov TO SéXeap KaTaTiMV. oO Sé EuTTETwV 
> / > > \ > / \ / v ‘a 
a0 pows eis Ewe atreipoKanros Kal Traxyvdeppos avpw- 
BA \ / \ \ > \ ¥ 
TOS, €TL THY TEONV TEPPLK@S Kal EL TapL@V AWS 
pacti—eé Tis opOov epiotas TO ods Kal TOY puUA@Va 
Ld A a / 
@OTEP TO AVAKTOpOY TpocKuVaY, ovKETL PopNTOS 
’ a b) ‘ ? \ / > f 
€oTL TOiS evTUyYavouvcWW, aa Tos TE EdEvMEpoUS 
‘¢ e A , 
uBpifer Kal Tovs opmodovrNovs pacTLyoOt aTroTrELpa- 
A a Y ~ x 
pevos el Kal avT@® Ta ToLavTa E€eoTLV, aXpL av 1 
Bb] / 
€s Topvid.ov TL euTreca@v 7) imToTpodias éeTLOupnoas 
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A / \ e \ > i 3 \ > 
 Kodake Tapacovs éavTov ouvvovow, } pay evpop- 
/ 5S = 
ghotepov wev Nipéws eivar avtov, evryevéotepov Sé Tov 
3 , a 
Kéxpotros 7) Kodpov, cvvetmtepov dé Tov ’Odvacéws, 
/ \ / / e / > 
movatwtepov b€ cuvaya Kpoicwy éexxaidexa, év 
b) an om A 7 2 / \ 2. / b] 
aKkapet TOV ypovov aOALos ExXén TA KaT ONriyoV éK 
TONAMY ETLOPKLOY Kal apTaya@v Kal TavoupyLav 
ovvEerNey Leva. 
EPM. Atta mov oyedov dys Ta ywopeva: 
¢€ 5 rn 
oToTav © ovv avTotrous Badifns, Tras oUt TUProds 


24 


HK Cor \ ears A a , 503) ox 
@v evploKeEls THY OboV ; } TwS StaywacKeEs Eh OdS 


7 e \ b) }- / 5 nr a 
av o¢ 0 Zevs amoateiAn Kplwas eivat TOU TAOVTELY 
aklovs ; 
ITAOYT. Oies yap ecipiccev pe oitwvés ctor ; 
\ \ / > / > \ x 3 if, 
pa Tov Ala ov avy: ov yap av “Apioteidny KaTa- 
AuTr@v “Immovikw kat KadrXjia mpocnew kat Toddois 
arrows ’"APnvaiwy ovdé oBorov aé€tots. 
EPM. IIdjv adda Ti partes KaTaTrepeis ; 
ITAOTT. "Avo kai cdto TraV@pat TeptvocTar, 
BA xX 7 \ 5) / e Ln ed, xX a iF 
aypt av AaOw Til éuTrecov: oO Sé, OoTIs Av TpATOS 
fot TepiTvyyn, atayaywv [map avtov| Exel, oe 
Tov ‘Eppiv ért t& Tapadroyw tov Képdovs mpoc- 
KUVOV. 
n e / 
EPM. Ovdxobdv é&niratntas 0 Zevs otopevos ce 
\ \ ? a n / v4 Xx 7 
KaTa TO avT@ SoKxovv mAovTifew Ooovs av oinTat 
TOD TAouTEW a€lous ; 
5 , 
ITAOYTT. Kat para Sukaiws, w@yalé, os ye 
\ ” ? \ 4 > / 5 , 
TupAroOv OVTA ELdows ETEu“TrEV avalnTNnTOVTa OuUaeEv- 
WA a \ \ n bd \ > 
PeTOV OUTW YPHUa KaL TPO TrOAXNOU ExXEXOLTIOS EK 
aA / v4 +9) ig \ XN b] 4 € ig 
Tov Biov, Omep ovd o Avyxeds av ée€evpor padios, 
6 ud n 
Guavpov ovTw Kal pulKpov dv. Tolyapovy aTe TOV 
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-27.] TIMON. 45 
\ > n ble ae a x / 
pev ayabav ortywov dvT@y, Tovnpav d€ TAEicTwV 
lal X lal / A > \ 
€v Tails TodecL TO TAY ETEXOVTwMY, PaoV és TOUS 
/ X / ‘ 
TOLOUTOUS ELTITTW TEPLLBY Kal TayNnVEvoM“aL TPOS 
aQUuT@V 
> lal > \ ' > / 
EPM. Eita was, émedav Kxatadinns avtous, 
¢ bi / > Sa \ 150 P 
padios pevyers ovK« eldws THY OOD ; 
> \ / 
ITAOTT. ‘Ofvécpxns tote twas Kat aptimous 
/ \ / \ \ a an 
ylvou“at pos povoy TOV KaLpov TIS Puyijs. 
/ lal ‘ r 
EPM. "Eri 6) pot cai tovTo amoxpwat, Tas 
\ v > / / \ / ’ \ \ 
Tupr0os wy, ElpycETaL yup, Kal TpoTeTL WYpOS Kal 
Bapvs é« toil oKedow TocovTOVs Epactas ExeELs, 
, 
@oTe TayTas aToPNéETeELY Els TE, KAL TUXOVTAS meV 
evdarpovety olecOat, et Se aToTUYoLEV, ovK avéxer Oat 
lal Ss r > / al 0 
Cavtas ; oida yobv twas ovK OXiyous av’T@Y oUTw 
ef \ / 
gov duvcépwtas dvtas, wate Kal és BabuKytea 
Uj \ \ nm > 
movtov bépovtes Eppipav avtovs Kal TeTpwWY KAT 
ral \ lal ¢ 
nUuBatwv wTepopacGat vomifovTes UTO cov, OTLTEP 
\ , / \ \ 
ovde THY apynv Ewpas avTovUs. ANY ada Kat 
e 5 e e s 
ov ay ew otd OTe Opmoroyyceas, ei te Evvins 
va na / 4 
GavTov, KopuBavTiay avToOUs Epwuevw TOLOUTM ETTE- 
/ 
peunvotas. 
\ a @? > Ce 
IAOTT. Ole yap totodtov, otos etpt, opacbat 
lal X A \ 0 , 
autots, YwAXov 7) TUdAov 7} Goa aAa pot Tpoc- 
€OTLY ; 
> \ ~ > an \ % \ 
EPM. ‘Adda tas, & Tdodte, ef 7 TUPAOL Kat 
QUTOL TaVvTES Elo ;W 
ITAOYT. Od tvddoil, ® dpiote, aXX’ 4 aAyvola 
\ c me at d a , \ 
Kal 1 amTaTn, aivep viv KaTéyouvct Ta TavTa, 
> / > / ” \ \ > / Ms 
éemickiatovotv avTovs* é7t S€ Kal autos, @s 
\ / ar 
#) Tavtatacw apophos einv, Tpocwmeioy TL 
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46 AOTKIA NOY [27 


5 , f if \ 4 
epaculmatatov mepiGémevos, dvuaypvoov Kat ALGoKor- 
a e 
AnTOV, Kal TroLKiNa evdus evTUyYdVw avTots* ob bE 
, If ig na al 
aUTOTPOTWTOY OlomMevOL Opay TO KdAAOS Epwot Kal 
/ nr 
GTONAVYTAL fH TUYXAaVOVTES. ws Eel Yé TIS AUTOLS 
v4 > / b) J / nan € 
OXOV aTroyuuvwcas éTrédeLEE pe, OHAOVY WS KATE- 
yivwockoy av avTov auBAVOTTOYTES TA THALKAUTA 
Kal ép@vTes avepdoTov Kai apophwv TpaypLaTov. 
EPM. Ti obv é6tt nai év adto Hbn TO TOUTE 
Pe 
t \ Tad he 
YEvomeEevol Kal TO TpOTwTEloV avTOL TepLOemevol ETL 
éEatratavral, Kal nv TIs apaipnrat avTovs, OarTov 
‘\ \ 3 rn / 
av Thy Kepadnv 7) TO TpocwTeEiov TpoowTo ; ov 
x \ if an \ id / 
yap 6 Kal TOTE ayvoELY ELKOS AUTOUS, WS ETLYPLOTOS 
€ > f > , BA ° \ / ¢ a 
n evpophia éotiv, évoolev Ta TavTa opavTas. 
5S nn \ \ A , 
ITAOTT. Ovd« odélya, & “Epp, kai mpos TovTo 
foe ovvayoviFeTat. 
EPM. Ta qroia; 
] x a 
ITAOTT. ’Ereéay tis evtvy@v TO TpA@Tov ava- 
\ 
meTacas THY Ovpay écdéynTal pe, ToMTAPELTEpYETAL 
b] ’ Les \ ¢ na \ c 4 \ ¢€ 
pet é€uov Aabwv o Thos Kal 7 avoLa Kal 7 peya- 
/ ¢ > 
Aavyia Kal parakia Kat UBpis Kal amatyn Kal adr 
7 cf € \ \ / ¢€ tg \ 
aTTa pupias vTO O61) TOVTWY aTTavTMY KaTadnPleis 
\ \ @ / \ > @. \ AR oe 
Thy uxnv Oavyafer Te TA OV OavpacTa Kal opeyeTat 
n m \ / n 
TOV PeVKT@V KALE TOV TaYTwY exelvVwY TATEpAa TOV 
aA , ] 
elocAnrvOoTwv Kakav TéOnTe Sopupopovpevov vt 
an , 4 x \ / 
avTov, Kal TavTa TpoTEepov TaUoL av H Ewe TpoecOan 
UTOMELVELEV AV. 
a Le J 3 / 5 al 
EPM. ‘Qs Xetos ef Kat odcOnpos, ® [Todte, 
\ / A ; b] / b] 
Kal dvaKaToyos Kal diabevKTiKos, ovdewlay avTiha- 
fh 3 , e Vi 
Bnv twapeyopevos BeBaiav, aXX waoTrEp al eyyerels 
3 a , a0 
7H ot Opes Sia Tov SaxTUAwY SparTreTEevErs OUK O10 
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aot! TIMQN. 47 


dros: 9 Ilevia 8 éurraduwv iE@dns te Kal evrAaBIS 
Kal pupla Ta ayKiaTpa exTrepuKota €& ATavTos TOD 
capatos éyovca, ws TANTIdcaVTas evs EyecOat 
Kal pn éxew padiws atrodvOjvat. adda peTakd 

. a ¢ na an BA > \ / 
prAvapovyTas nuads Tpayua on ov puiKpoy Sédabe. 

WAOYT. To qoiov ;y 

\ \ 

EPM. “Ori tov Oncavpov ov« émnyayoucba, 
ovTep Edel padduoTa. 

ITAOYT. Odppet tovtov ye vera ev TH yh 
avTov adel Katadeimwv avépyouat mpds twas ért- 
, ” / > / \ / 
oxy yas évooy pévew éT7iKAELcamevoy THY Odpar, 
BI re \ / \ \ ’ / >) a , 
avolyew Oe pnoevi, tv pwn akovon éuod Bon- 

cayvTos. 

EPM. Ovdxodv émiBaivwpev dn Ths ?AtTiKhs: 
Kai you Emrov exomevos THs XAapvdos, aypL av Tpos 
THY eoxaTiay apixopat. 

ITAOYTT. Ed goes, & “Eppa, yepaywyav: 
émrel Hv ye aTroNiTyns pe, ‘TrrepBorw Taya 7) Kréwve 
> al cal > \ / ¢ / & , 
EMTETOULAL TEPLVOTTMY. AANA TIS O Wodos ovTOS 
> ‘ / \ / 
éote KaGatTrep avdypou mpos AiOor ; 

EPM. ‘O Tipor ovtoci cxarre: tANToV opewvov 

Ry / / A \ ¢ / / 

Kal uTOALGov yHo.ov. martrat, Kal 7 ITevia TAPEoTL 
¢ a 
kat o ITovos éxetvos, » Kaptepia te kai » Yodia 

\ Pia a / \ e nA ” fal € \ a 
kal 1 ‘Avdpeia Kal 0 ToLwodTOS ByXdos TOV UTS TO 
Ape TatTouévoy aTavTwv, TOAV apelvous TOV TV 

& 
/ 
Sopudopav. 

ITAOTT. Ti odv ove arradXattopeba, & ‘Epp, 
Thy taxloTny ; ov yap av TL pels Spacaipev 
> h \ ” (< \ / / 
a&ioXoyov mpos avdpa v1r0 THALKOUTOU oTpaToOTédOY 
TEpLecynpevov. 
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48 AOYTKIANOY [3t 


EPM. "Addas edofe TO Aci: pi) atrodevAuapev 
our. 

ITEN. IIot rottov amayes, @ “Apyepovta, 
VELPAYWYOV ; 

EPM. ’Eqmt tovtovi tov Tivwva érévphOnuev 
vmo Tov Atos. 

IIEN. Nov o [Xodtos ért Tivwva, orote avtov 
UN la yA € N a a n 
ey KaKkws exovta uo THs Tpudis mapadaPovoa, 

\ rn a / \ a , 
ToUTOLoL Tapadovoa, TH Zohia kai to Llovo, 
a 5A \ me SF b) / ce 
yevvaloyv avopa Kat ToAAOD aévov amrédevEa 3 OUTS 
bys > Lf (g a € / a in > ot 
apa evxatadpovntos viv 9 Ilevia dox® Kai evadi- 
KnTos, wo? 0 jovoyv KTiwa eiyov adatpetcOai pe, 
b) n \ b) \ 2 f are 5 c 
axptBas mpos apetnv eferpyacuévov, Ww avlis o 
IT\odt0s maparaBav avtov "TBpe cat Tid éeyyxet- 
picas Gpolov T@ TdAal, pwadOaxov Kal ayevvyy Kal 
b) , >] Yh, 3 A / 3 \ Ce, a 
avontov amodnvas amoo@ mahw éeuot pakos Hon 

yeyevnevov ; 

EPM. “Eédéoée tatta, ® ITevia, tO Ari. 

IITEN. ’Arépyopuas: cal tyes Oé, @ ITove Kai 

/ \ e / b] lesae”/ e \ 
Zopia Kat ot ovtroi, axoNrovbetTé pot. ovUTos dé 

4 7 o iy > / > \ 
Taya eloEeTal, olay pe ovaoay aTrodeier, ayalnv 
cuvepyov Kat OvddoKadov TeV apicTwY, % TUVOV 
bytewvos fev TO THpma, éppwpévos O€ THY yvoOunV 
dueTéXecev, avdpos Biov Cav Kal mpos avuTov arro- 
Br€érov, Ta 5€ TepiTTa Kal TOANA TaUTAa, WoTrEP 
€oTiv, addoTpLa UTOoAauBavor. 

EPM. ‘Arépyovtar: jets b€ tpocimpev avto. 

TIM. Tives éoté, @ Katdpatot ; 7) Th Bovnromevoe 

n 4 x b] / s / 2) / 
SeDpo HKeTe avopa éepyatny Kai urcPodhopov evoydz- 


> >? b) / LA \ / 
30 GOVTES ; ANN OV YaLpovTES ATTLTE pLaPOL TaVTES 
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-36.] TIMQN. 49 


» > \ \ e lal > / 4 , ~ 
OvTes* €y@ yap vuas avtixa para Badrwv Tails 
Boros Kai Tois AiBoas cvvTpibo. 

EPM. Myéapas, & Tipwv, pn Barns: od yap 
avOpa@trous dvTas Badeis, GAN eyo pev “Epprjs etme, 
ovtoct Sé 6 IIdodtos: Ereure S€ 0 Zeds evaxovcas 

r > r oe > a / / \ ” 
Tov evya@v. wate ayalh tvyn Séxou Tov odABov 
amToctas TOV Tovar. 

TIM. Kai ipeis ofuw&ecOe 76n Kaitor Geol doves, 
@s date: TavtTas yap dua Kal avOpwTrous Kai Oeovs 

r \ \ \ , ee xX 3 \ 
pic@, TovTovi d€ Tov TUPAov, OaTis av 7H, Kal 
emiTpivery pot Sox@ TH OiKedr7. 

TAO?TT. (Aviwpev, © ‘Epph, pos tod Actos, 

lal \ e »” > / o 
pedayxorav yap 0 avOpwrros ov peTpiws poe Soke, 

/, x > A , 
ph Te Kakov aTéXw TpocraGwr. 

EPM. Myéev ceaov, © Tivwv, adra TO Tavu 
ToUTO a@ypiov Kal Tpayd KataBadwv TpoTeivas TH 
r / \ > \ £ \ 7 / 
xetpe AduBave THY ayaOnv TUYNY Kal TOUTEL TAadW 
kat icOe ’A@nvaiwy ta TpeTa Kal wTrepopa TeV 

ayapictwv éxeivav povos altos evdatmovar. 

TIM. Ovédév ipdv Séopar+ pn évoxyreiTé pot. 
ixavos €uot AovTOS 7 SixeAXNa* Ta O ada evoat- 
povécTaTos elul, wndevos poe TANTLALOVTOS. 

EPM. Odtas, ® Tav, aravOpaTras ; 

tovde Pepw Au piGov amnvéa Te Kparepov Te ; 

Kal pny eikos Av picavOpwrov pév cival ce TOcCadTa 
> ol , ’ r 
vr avtov Sewa teTovO0Ta, picobeov Sé pndapas, 

OUTWS ETImEAOULEVWY Tou TOV OEar. 

TIM. ‘Adda coi pév, ® ‘Epph, cai TO Ati 
TreiaTn Yapis THs émpedelas, TouvTovl Sé Tov 
IINoirov ove av AaBorp. 
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50 AOYKIANOY [36 


EPM. Ti &; 
TIM. “Ort cai madat pupiwv pot Kakov aittos 
a / t / \ eS) / 
ovTOS KaTéaTn KOAaEL Te Tapadovs Kal émLBovNousS 
b] \ \ a y) / \ id i, 
éTayayov Kal picos emeyelpas Kat novTaleia Sdta- 
\ b] / b] MA VA ld 
bOcipas Kat éripGovov arodnvas, Tédos bé advo 
KATANLT@V OUTWS aTricTwWS Kal TpOdoTLKaS* 7) 
/ \ / U A > / 
Bertiorn dé Ilevia mrovois pe Tols avdptxwtatos 
KaTayupvacaca Kal pet adnOelas kal tappynotas 
Tpocopiovoa Ta TE avayKaia KaduvovTL Tapetye 
\ A A ) / a ) ' ) 
Kal TOV TONA@Y exelvav KaTadpovely étraldevey EE 
b) Ae: an \ 3 / b) Ue / ee iA 
auTOD é“ovd Tas €Amrioas aTrapTHcaca por Tov Biov 
‘ 1 oe 5 d an e 2) / a yA 
Kal delfaca GoTis HV O TAOVTOS O “ds, OV OTE 
KoXaE Owrrevwy ovTe cvKohavTns hoBav, ov SHpos 
mapoeuvOeis, ovK exkAnovacTIs ~Wwnpodopjcas, ov 
TUpavvos éeTiBovrevoas adbedécOar Stvait adv. ép- 
la) \ MOEN 
p@mevos Tovyapody UTO. TOY TOVWY TOV aypoV 
TOUTOVL iAoTrOVwS Epyatomevos, ovdev OCpov TAY 
? 7 a € \ \ ao » \ yi 
év doTeL KAKOV, LKava Kal SiapkKh exw Ta adAdiTa 
mapa THs duKédAdns. @WoTEe Tadivopomos, @ “Eph, 
CYA \ A >} 7? n Vie & 3 \ \ lal 
amvOt tov IIhodtov arrayov Te Avis Epot dé TovTO 
id \\ 5S / b] / e x > / 
ixavov Vv, TavtTas avOpwrouvs 7Bndov otpeotew 
TOO AL. 
EPM. Myédapds, @yabé+ od yap mavres eiolv 
2) if \ bp] pe > ’ SA ss > /- 
ETLTHOELOL TpPOS oluwynV. AAN Ea Ta Opyira 
TavTa Kal petpaxiwdn Kat tov II\obTov tapa- 
a \ 
haBe. ovTOL amoPrANnTA EoTL TA Sopa Ta Tapa 
Tov Avos. 
ITAOYT. Bovtrde, & Tivwv, Sixatodoynowpat 
Tpos GE; 1) Yarerraivers por EyovTL ; 
/ \ 
TIM. Aéye, ph paxpa pévtot, unde peTa Tpoot- 
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-39.] TIMQN. SI 


Ve ce : € , / 5] / 
fi@Vv, WoTrEp ol ETiTpITTTOL pyTopes’ ave~ouat yap 
> / Ha N \ (¢ a / 
ae ON ya REéyovta dia Tov “Epuyv tovtTovi. 
>] an Ni 3 A 
ITAOTT. “Eypiy pev icws kat paxpa etreiv, 
vA \ ¢ NX n / ce \ a 
OUTW TOAAA UTO Gov KaTnyopnOevTa> Ouws SE dpa 
v / id / > / A a \ ¢ / 
el Ti ce, ws ys, NOiKNKa, Os TOV peV HdloToY 
/ fal 
aTaYT@V aiTLOS TOL KATETTHVY, TYAS Kal TpoEedplas 
Suis y a / 
Kal otepiver Kal THs adAns Tpudis, wepiBremTos 
NS \ Vd 
Te Kal aoidiuos Os éuée Ho0a Kal TeptoTrovdacTos: 
> / \ ’ nr / / 
el O€ TL YadeTTOV Ex THY KOaKwY TéTOVEas, 
> / > / la) \ > \ Oc, rn 
GvaiTLos éy@ col: padrXov Sé avTos 7diKnMAL TOUTO 
¢e \ -~ , e J / ¢ / > fe 
UTO gov, OLoTL pe OUTWS ATiuws UTEBades avipdot 
KaTAapaTOLS ETTAaLVODGL Kal KaTAYONTEVOVEL Kal TaYTA 
/ > U an 
TpoTov emiBovrevovcl por: Kal TO ye TEeAEUTALOV 
»” e / / > / , aN > \ 
épnoba, ws mpodédwxad oe, TovvavTiov 8 av avTos 
> / id / / > \ ¢e \ lal 
eyKaheoaipt cor TavTa TpoTov a7reAabels UTO cov 
\ > \ \ ’ \ n SRY 2 A 
Kat emt Keharyy eEwobels THs olKias.  Towyapodv 
a / \ 
avTl parakns xANavidos tavTnv thv bipOépav % 
tipi@tatn oot ITevia rrepitéOerkev. WoTe papTus 
c ¢ an e / = e / sl / 4/7 
0 ‘Eppts ovtoci, mas txétevov tov Ala pnKéd 
\ \ ¢ val 
Heev Tapa oé& ovTw dvopmevas pol mMpocevn- 
veyeevov. 
> “ id A 5S A 
EPM. ‘Adda voy opas, ® T)odte, ofos Sn 
/ v4 an / > al \ 
yeyevntat; wate GOappov EvvdiatpiBe ad’Ta: Kal 
/ e v \ 
av pev oKxaTTe ws Exes: ov b€ Tov Onoavpor 
€ 4 an / €. V6 \ b] / / 
uTayaye TH OvKeMAy* VIraKkovaeTar yap éuBoncayTé 
col. 
/ RG fol 5 
TIM. ITewctéov, & “Epp, cal abdus wrovtytéov. 
/ xX \ / ¢ / ¢ \ / 

TL yap ay Kal maou Tis, oTOTE of Geol BuabowTo ; 
b.! v4 > CMG, / > / \ 
MANY Opa ye, Els Ola pe TPAaypwaTa euBadreLs TOV 

a / a / f 
Kakodaipmova, 0s aypt viv evdatmovéctata dvayov 
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xpvaov abyw TocovTOV Appopat ovd€ev AdiKHoAS Kal 
Ttocavtas dpovtidas avabéEomar. 

EPM. ‘Yroornht, & Tivwv, bv éué, Kab ef 
YaNETOV TOUTO KaL OvK olaToY éoTW, bTwS ot 
KodkaKes Exelvor Siappayaow wo tov Odvou: 
éyo 6€ wep thy Aityny és Tov ovpavoy ava- 
TTNHTOMLAL. 

ITAOYT. ‘O péev aredyrvOev, ds Boxe  Texpat- 
pomar yap TH elpecia Tov mTTepav: av bé avTod 
Tepiweve’ avaréurw yap cot tov Onoavpov 
amedOwv: padrov 6é€ mate. oc hyut, Onoaupé 
xXpuvcov, vraxovoov Tiwwre tovt@l Kal twapacyes 
GeavTov avedéoOar. oKxarte, ®@ Tiluwv, Babeias 
Katabépwov. eyo € tyly avooTicopal. 

TIM. “Aye 6%, @ bixedra, viv pow érippwooy 
ceauTny Kal wn Kans éx. Tod Babous Tov Oncauvpov 
és Tovppaves mpokadrovpévn. @ Zed Tepdotie Kab 
piroe KoptBavtes cai ‘Epyi repdoe, 7o8ev Too odTov 
xpuciov; % mov dvap TavTd éott; Sébia yodv wy 
avOpaxas eUpw aveypowevoss adda pv yxpvaolov 
éotiv érrionpov, vTépvOpov, Bapd Kai Thy mpdcow 
vmepnoictov. 

® xpvoé, SeEiwpa Kaddiotov Bporois: 


b] l N Loe e / \ 7 ie 
aiOomevov yap mwup ate dSuaTrpeTrets Kal VUKTMP Kab 


5S 


peO nudpav. €rOE, @ hirtate Kal epacpmiwTate. 
vov treiOouat ye Kat Ala mote yevéolar ypvoov: Tis 
b) / tal /; 
yap ovk ay mapbévos avaTreTTTapevolts Tois KOATFOLS 
€ id (v4 \ > \ \ a / 
vmedéEato ovTwm Kadov épactiy dia Tov TéyoUS 
/ Ss A, \ K a : x > 
KatappéovTa ; @ Misa kat Kpotce nai ta ev 
la) >] me £ > \ v 9S e \ 
Aerhois avabipata @s ovdév apa ATE ws TpOS 
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a] TIMQN. 53 


\ ie : 
Tiwova nal tov Tinwvos mrodtTov, 6 ye ovdé 6 
c nr io , 
Bacired’s o IIepcav icos. @ dixedra Kat hirtatyn 
an A a / 
SipOépa, twas péev TO Ilavi tovtTw avaPetvat Kadov- 
autos O& On Tacuv Tpldpevos THY eoxaTiar, 
/ >] hs c \ “w n , 
Tupylov oikodopnodpevos UTEP TOV Oncaupod, pove 
SY \ e x > an \ >) \ \ / 
é€uwol ikavoyv évosattacOat, TO avtTo Kalb Tadov 
atofavav é&eav por doco. ded0y¥0w S5é€ tadta Kal 
/ \ \ 2 / > / 
vevowoleTncOm mpos Tov é7idovTov Biov, apéla 
\ ef \ > / \ ¢ / / \ 
Tpos aTayTas Kal ayvwola Kai UTeporia: Pidros dé 
3 Se 3 / a 
H Eévos 4 Etalpos 7) “EXéov Bawpos bOXos trodvs: 
al Ve x lal 
Kat TO olxTetpar SaKpvovTa } éTLKOoUpHaat Seopéve@ 
Tapavouia Kai KaTadvots TOV Ov: jovnpns Sé 
vad / / e 
Siaita Kalatrep Tois AVKOLS, Kal Hiros eis Tipov. 
ot d€ aANoe TavTes EYOpol Kal é7riBovroL* Kal TO 
Tpocomirncal Tie avTa@v placpa* Kal Hv Twa iow 
/ b] \ e € / \ ef > Fi / 
povov, atoppas » uépa* Kai GrAwWs avdpiayToV 
ALGivov 7) Yakov pndoev Huw diahepéTwcav: Kat 
, rn 
byte Knpuxa Seyoucla Tap avTw@V pte cToVdas 
/ Nn 4 
oTevo@pela: 1) epnuia O€ Gpos Ectw TPds avTots. 
/ be \ / \ 5 / \ ¢e \ 
gurétrat dé kai dpatopes Kai Snudtar cal 7 Tatpis 
> \ \ > na ps? \ > / 
av7) Wuypa Kal avwdedt) ovopata kal avontov 
avipav dirotimnuata. mrouteitw 5 Tivwv povos 
Kal UTepopaTw aTadvTwv Kal Tpudadtw povos Kal? 
€avTov Kodakelas Kal éraivwv ghoptikav amnr- 
/ nr 
aypévos: Kai Oeots Ovétw Kail evwyelcOw povos 
EAUT@ YElTWV Kal Omopos, ExaTTaTW TOV AAA. 
Kalarra£E éavtov deEiwcacbar Sed0yOw, Kai tv dén 
atoVavety, avTo® otépavov ereveyKety. Kal dvoua 
\ ” e / c/ lal / N 
pev €otw 0 Micav@pwros dvctov, tod tpomov Oe 
yvopicuata dvcKoNia Kal TpayvTNS Kal oKaLOTNS 
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64 AOYKIANOY [44 


\ 3 \\ N > Q / A > bé 16 b] \ 
Kal opyy Kat aravOpwria: et dé Tia idouus év mupt 
’ 
Stapberpopevov Kai KatacBevvivar txeTevovta, TiTTH 
4 nr lal 
Kal éhaim KatacBevyvval* Kai qv Twa TOD VELL@VOS 
¢€ \ , € an 
0 ToTam“os Tapabépn o O€ Tas YeElpas dpéyor 
/ a an 
avTinaBécGar déntat, wOely Kat ToUTOV emt Kehadyv 
if e NESS. an / ec \ 
Bartifovra, ws nde avaxiryar duvnein: otto yap 
av thy tonv amordBov. elonyjoato Tov vopmov 
4 an 
Tivov “Eyexpatidov Koddutevs, érewjdice TH 
éexxranola Tiwwv 0 avtos. elev, TADTA Huty SedoyO 
nola Tip s. elev, TAVTA nuiv Sed0y0w 
\ b] a >) / > lal \ ’ \ * 
Kal avoplKas eumev@pmev avTois. TANV ANA TreEpl 
AS / 7 / a 
TOAAOD Av Tomncaiwny ATacl yvoOptwa Tes TavTa 
a , \ 5) 
yevécOar, SudTe UTEpTAOUT@* ayyovn yap av TO 
a a A / a an a 
Tpaywa yévouTo avtols. KaiTol TL TOUTO; ded TOD 
, L 
Tayous. Tavtayoley auvéovolt Kekovyévor Kab 
A cy e/ ? / le 
TVEVTTLOVTES, OVK o0l0a Oey dodpatvopevot Tod 
f. 49 \ fal 
ypuaiov. ToTEpoV ovy él TOV TayoV TOUTOV avaBas 
> / > \ la if >) ¢€ / b] 
amedavvw avTovs Tols AiWows €& UTepdeElwy aKpo- 
Borslopevos, 7 TO YE TOCOVTOY TAapavou“nowpev 
la) ¢€ , rn 
eloamaé avTois omlAncavTes, @S TAEOV aVLOVTAaL 
n > Y lA 
UTEpopwmevot ; TOUTO Oiwat Kal apewov. WaTE 
/ BA b) \\ ig / La PP) / € 
Seyoucla H5n avtovs UTooTaytes. hep ida, Tis O 
A b] al & lf 3 f € / € 
TpPOTOS avT@v ovTos éoTt ; Ivalwvidns o Kodag, o 
b] ? / \ , 
mponv Epavov aitnoavTi pot opé~as tov Bpoxor, 
¢ / ? 
miQous GXovS Tap’ E“ol TrOAAAKLS EUNMEKwS. GND EV 
an / \ \ 
ye €rroinoev TpwTOS adiKomevos: oluwEeTaL yap po 
Les) BA 
TWVY adrAOV. 
/ 
TINAO. OtvdK éyw reyov, ws ovK ameAHnoouct 
fa) Ni las 
Tiwwvos ayalod avdpos ot Oeot; yatpe Tipav 
, 
EUMOPPOTATE KAL HOLOTE Kal TUMTOTLKMTATE. 


TIM. Nyodi cai av ye, &© Ivabovidn, yurev 
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48.1 TIMQN. 55 


¢ / / \ > / > / 
admavtov Bopwrate Kal av0pwrwv émitpiTTto- 
TATE. 

\ A \ 

ITNAO. ?Aei dirtockeéppov oi ye. adda TOD TO 
TUMTOTLOV ; WS KAaWOV TL col dopa TOV VEOOLOGKTwY 
di0upapBeov eo Kopifov. 

TIM. Kai pv. éreyeia ye don para trepitrabas 
e \ , an / 

vd TavTn TH SiKEAAD. 
INAO. Ti rovt0; taies, ®@ Tivwv ; papti- 
i ¢ / > \ > 7 ral / 
popat. @ “Hpakdges, tov tov, mpookadrovdpmat oe 
Tpavpatos eis "Apevov mayov. 

TIM. Kai ppv dv ye pixpov ete Bpadvvys, povou 
TaYA TpocKEeKAHTOMAL. 

ITNAO. Mydapas: adda ot ye travtws 7d 
Tpadpua lacat piKpov éeriTdcas TOD ypvalov. Seas 
yap icxyaipov éott TO Pappaxov. 

TIM. “Ere yap pévecs ; 

TNAO. “Aretpur od 5é od yatpjoers ob TW TKALOS 
EK YPNTTOV yevouevos. 

TIM. Tis ovros éatw 6 trpociwy, 0 avapadav- 

/ / s c / € , 
tias ; Pididdyns, KoXdKwv aTdvTwv o Bdeduvp@Tatos. 

«e \ bd \ v4 ? > a \ \ a 
ovtos 6€ aypov Orov map éuod AaBov Kat TH 
O@uyatpt mpoika dvo Tddavta, picOdv Tod émal- 
VOU, OTTOTE ATAVTA [LE TAVTOY TLWTOVTMY LOVOS 
UTEPETIVETEV ETTOMOTAMEVOS WOLK@TEPCY ElvaL THY 
KUKV@V, €7TELO}) VooodVTa mpdnv eldé pe Kal 
mpoonrOov émixouplas Sedmevos, TANYas 0 yevvaios 
TT POT EVETELVED. 

OIA. *2 tis avatcyvytias. viv Tivwva yvo- 
pifete ; viv Iva0wvidns ditos Kal cupmertns ; 
Tovyapovv Sikata wérovOey oUTws aydpioTos WY. 
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56 AOYLKLANOY [48 


npets 86 of madar Evvyibers Kal EvvédnBot Kal 


, a \ na lal 
OnpoTar Guws peTpralopev, WS 1) ETTLTNOaY SOKMpeED. 
yYaipe, @ SéoTr0TAa, Kal OTwWS TOUS pLapods TOUTOUS 


‘KoAaKkas hvdraEn, Tovs él THS Tpaméfns povov 


dirous, TA AANA O€ Kopdxay ovdev StadépovTas. 
OUKETL TWLTTEVTEA TOV ViV OVdEVi* TaYTES AYapLOTOL 
Kal Tovnpol. éyw O€ TadXavTOv cot Kopilwv, ws 
BA \ \ / ia) RAEN v7 
Exos Mpos TA KaTeETTElyovTa yYpHaOaL, KAM odoyv HON 
mTrnolov nKovoa, ws TAovTOins UTrEepmeyéOn TVA 
TNOVTOV. KW ToLyapoby TavTa oe vovbeTHCoV* 
/ A e/ \ XN Oe 7 5 Z a 
Kaitoe ov ye oUTw coos WY OvdEV icws Senon TOV 
2) 2) a / a \ A / \ / 
Tap é€u“ov Aoywv, os Kal t@® Neéotops to déov 
Tapawéoeas av. 
TIM. *Eoctat tavta, ® Pididdyn. mAnY adra 
mpocs Kat cé Pirodppovyjcopar TH OvKéADr7. 
@IA. "AvOpwrot, katéaya Tod Kpaviov vTd TOU 
aYyaplaTou, SuoTL TA Tuphépovta évoubeTovy avtTov. 
TIM. ‘Idovu tpitos obtos 0 pjtw@p Anpéas Tpec- 
VA / By A >) A n \ ; \ 
EpxeTar idiopa eywv ev Th de&a Kal auyyevns 
npeTepos elvat Néywv. OvTOS ExKaldeKa Trap €Lod 
Tdd\avTa plas uéepas exticas TH WoL — KaTe- 
If \ \ >) / b] ’ 4 > \ 
Sedixacto yap Kal édédeTo ovK atrodidovs, Kay@ 
b Lf 2 / 3 N 2 \ / /. 
éXenaas éAvoauny avTov — ered) Tpenv eEdaxe 
fal B A / \ 
7H “EpeyOnics dudrq Svavepew To Oewpixov Kayo 
A n \ / , / 
TpoonrOov aiTav TO yLvopmEevov, ovK Epn yvwpifew 
TONTHY OVTA [e. 
AHM. Xaipe, ® Tipwyv, To péya dhedos Tov 
, NOL mah A 3 / Ww , 
yévous, TO épeccpa Tav “A@nvaiwy, TO mpoBAnpa 
n € n 
THs ‘EdAddos* Kal pay madat ce o Otpos Evvet- 
Ui \ € \ b) , / 
Aeyuevos Kal al PBovArAat appotepat Tepipmevovor. 
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-51.] TIMQN. . ie 


¥ \ 7 \ , a e \ Le 
mpotepov d€ aKovoov TO Wrihicpa, 6 UTép cov 
yéypada: “’Eedi Tipwv o ’Eyexpatidov Kod- 
7 > \ > / \ > , > x \ 
AuTevs, av7p ov povoy Kaos Kayalos, adAa Kal 
acodhos ws ove ddros év TH ‘EXXabL, Tapa TavTa 
xpovov OlaTedel Ta AploTa TpaTTwY TH TONXeEL, 
/ 
vevikne b€ TLE Kal TaAnY Kal Spopov év ‘OdvpTia 
4 y an / 
pds npépas Kal Tereim pyate Kal avvwpids 
TWNLK —" 
TIM. "Ard ovdé eOewpnca eyo TeTOTE eis 
"OdvpTiav. 
AHM. Ti otv; Oewpyces taotepov: Ta ToLravTa 
\ \ A ” cx Kien Mr <\ 
d€ TOANA TpocKetcVat apecvor. Kal npiatevoe O€ 
UTép THS TOAEWS TEpvaL Tpos ‘Ayapvais Kal KaTé- 
koe IIeXoTovvnciwv dvo puopas —” 
TIM. Ilas; dia yap ro py exew Ora ovdEe 
> / > Lal Ul 
mMpovypapny €vy TW KaTaNoyo. 
/ an lal \ 
AHM, Meérpia ta wept cavtod réyes, Hpets Sé 
aydpioTo. av einwev apvnuovodvtes. “ett O€ Kal 
aa / \ 7 X 
Wndicuata ypadwv Kai EvpBovrevwv Kai oTpaTNn- 
y@v ov pikpa wpérnoe THY TOALW* el ToOUTOLS 
amact ded0y8w tH BovrAn Kal TO SHuwo Kal TH 
‘HXtaia Kata puras Kal Tots Sjpots idia Kal Kow?h 
Tact xpvcody avacticat Tov Tipwva tapa TV 
> a > a > I \ ? a rig 
A@nvav é€v TH axpoTor\ee Kepavvoyv év TH SeEva 
€yovta Kal axtivas émta eri tH Keparyn Kal 
aotehavacat avTov ypucols atedavols Kal ava- 
KnpvyOnvat tos atedpavous THuepov Aovuciors 
Tpaywdois Kaivois' —ayOnvar yap Sv’ avtov et 
THhwepov TA Arovicta — cite THY yvounv Anpéas Oo 
PNTwWP, TUYYEVNS AVTOD ayytaTeds Kal paOyTHs wv" 
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58 | AOYKIA NOY [er 


\ xX (oof A e / \ \ A 
Kal yap pntwp apiotos o Tiwwy kat Ta adda 

o e ip A b] / 39 \ \ 5 X\ 
mavTa oToca adv €0édy.” TouTl péev ovv cot TO 

/ 3 \ \ \ \ eN 2) / > lal 
Whdiopa. éyo dé Kal Tov viov EBovrAcunv ayayetv 
Tapa o€, dv éml TH O@ OvopaTte Tipova ovopmaka. 

TIM. IIdés, © Anpéa, Os cvéé yeyapnKas, boa 
ye Kal nuas eldevat ; 

AHM. °Adra yapoa, tv 856 Beds, és véwra Kat 
TALOOTOLTOMAL Kat TO yevynenoomevoy — appev yap 
4 Mp 7 a 
éotat — Tiuwva %6n Karo. 

TIM. Odk oté&a, ei yamets Ett, @ OUTOS, THALKAUTHY 

3 lo) \ 4 
Tap €“ov TAnynVY NapRavov. 

AHM. Otpor tt toito; tvpavvidt, Tiver, 
émiuyelpets Kal TUTTELs TOS éXEvOEpous ov Kalapas 
éXevOepos ovd avtos wv; GAA dawoeS ev TayeEL 

\ / 4 BA \ e/ \ > / 

a dixnv Ta Te AXA Kal OTL THY aKpOTrOdW 
EveTTPNTAS. 

TIM. ’AXN ovk cumémpnorat, @ puLape, 1) aKpo- 
Tors: wate OMAOS Ef TUKOpaVTODV. 

AHM. ’AdXa Kal Trovte’s Tov dmicPddopmov 
dtopveas. 

TIM. Od dtépuxtar ovde ovTOS’ wate aTriGava 
cov Kal TavTa. 

AHM. AuopvyOycetat péev Uotepov: dn dé od 
TAaVvTAa Ta ev AUTO eyeLs. 

TIM. Odxodv cai dddnv AdpBave. 

AHM. Oipot ro peradpevor. 

TIM. My xéxpay@t* Kxatoicw yap cot Kat 

/ b] iN \ n / XN / bu 
Tpitnv: émel Kat yedola Tautav av maou svo0 
pev Aaxedatmoviovy popas Katakoyras avoTrhos, EV 


53 


30 6€ puapov avOpwruoy py éeTiTtpipas: patnyv yap av - 
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-55-] TIMQN. 59 


\ \ > , \ \ , \ 
einv Kal veviknkas Odvuria TE Kal TAaAnV. GANA 
/ rn Qn ¢€ / e / y 
Ti ToUTO ; ov OpacukrNs 0 pirocodos ovTos éoTuy ; 
ov pev ovv AAXOs* EexTETATAS YoU TOY Twayova 
‘ \ > nr > / \ , / \ 
Kat Tas oppds avateivas Kal BpevOvopevos Te mpos 
la) / 
auTov épxeTal, TITAV@des BrETOV, avacecoBnmEVOS 
\ > \ ~ / / b] / xX 
THY é€Tl TO peToT@ Kounv, AdToBopéas Tis 4 
( aS rn 2 © 
Tpitwv, oiovs o Zev&is Eypayev. ovtos oO TO 
An > \ \ / \ / \ 
oyna evotadys Kal Koopmlos TO Bdadicpa Kal 
x \ b) \ 4 / v4 \ 
cwppovixes tiv avaBordnv Ewbev pupia boa Trept 
A Qn nw y Qn 
apeTns dueEc@v Kal TOV 7d0vH YaLlpovT@Y KaTNYOpaV 
\ \ > \ bs a > yy , 
Kal TO OALyapKes eTralvaV, é7ELdn Aovodpevos 
> , 9 \ \ a \ < a / \ 
apixotto émt To Seimvov Kal Oo Tais peyadAnv Thy 
/ > / > A n / \ / 
KUALKa OpéEctey al’Tm®—TO Cwpotépw Sé yaipet 
/ / \ / cf p \ > 
padicta — kabatrep TO AnOns Vdwp ExTi@v évav- 
y rn r J , 
TIOTATA ETTLOEiKYUTAL TOLS EWOLVOIs EéxelvOLS RoOroLS 
/ v4 > a Xe \ \ / 
mMpoapTalav woTrep ikTivos Ta Ova Kal TOV TANTIoY 
/ \ / 
mapayKwvitowevos, KapvKnS TO Yyéveloy avaTreEws, 
\ / cal 
Kuynoov éudopovpmevos, emixexudas, KaOatrep ev Tals 
Aotrdae THY apeTIVY evpice TpocdoKav, aKpLBas 
\ y a lal b] / ¢ \ b] / 
TA TPUBALA TO ALYAVA aTroTMIYaV, WS UNdSE OALyOV 
TOV MUTTWTOV KaTaXITOL. peurriwotpos del, KaY 
\ a e x \ a / al ” 
TOV TAAKOVYTA OXOV 7 TOV GUY OoVvos TMV adrwV 
/ x 
AaBn 7H 6 TL TEep ALyVElas Kal amTAnoTIas dheEXos, 
/ IAA 
péOucos Kal Tapotvos, ovK aypt WdHs Kal OopynaTvos 
/ > \ \ / \" > fal / \ 
povov, adda Kai Aodopias Kal Opyhs. TpocéTe Kal 
/ A , 
Roryou moAXol ert TH KUALKL, TOTE 6) Kal wadLoTA, 
/ lal 
Tepl cwhpocvvns Kal KoopmloTnTOS* Kal TavTa 
dnow dn vTd Tov axpdtov Tovnpas Exwv Kal 
e Sf / 5S ” ? \ / 
vrotpavNifwy yedolws: elTa EmweTOS ETL TOUTOLS" 
\ \ A / / fleets. 
Kat TO TeAeUTAiov apduevol Tives Expepovawy avTOV 
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2) Le! / A > / bJ Ve 
Ek TOD oupTociou THs avAnTplioos audotépais 
A \ rai Sf, n 
ETELANULPEVOV. TAY GAA Kal VHp@V oOvdEeVvL TOV 
tf XN / ua x 
TpOTEWY Tapaywpnoeey av rrevopaTtos évexa 4 
if \ I > \ \ if > \ 
Opacitntos 4 pidapyuplias* adda Kal KOAaKoV éoTh 
a a if 
TA TPOTA KAL ETLOPKEL TPOKXELpOTATA, Kal ) yonTEla 
MPONYElTAaL Kal 7) aVaLoYVYTLa TrapomapTEl, Kal OAwS 
f nan / 
mavoopov TL Xphua Kal TavtTayoley axpiBes Kat 
/ / > / fal > 
TouKinws eVvTEAES.  oOlwwkeTAL ToLlyapodY OvUK Els 
\ 4 n a 
paxpav yxpnoTos wy. Ti TOTO; TaTral, ypovios 
naw Opacvknrys. 
N = / a a 
OPAS. Ov cata taita, ® Tiwwv, Tots modXols 
a 7 ¢ NG an / 
TOUTOLS apiypmal, WaOTTEP OL TOY TAOVTOV Gov TEOn- 
/ lal 
TOTES apyupiouv Kai Xpuclouv Kal Seltv@Y TOAVTEA@Y 
/ \ \ 
érmide ovvdedpapynkact modAnv THY KOAaAKELaY 
3 tA \ 7 te AS o0/,2N \ as) 
émloerEOmevol pos avdpa oloy oé ATAoiKOV Kal TOV 
, 5 \ n 
6vTwY KoLWaViKOY. oic0a yap ws pata pev épmob 
A € , yA Nee , Xx Le 
deimvov ixavov, drirov b€ HducToyv Ovpov ) Kapdapov 
\ $y f IS an ¢ a \ \ 
yh el mote Ttpup@nv, oAiyov TOV aGdwv: moTov 6é 
¢€ b) sf ¢ \ if «& «& / 
n €vveakpovvos' o oe Tp{Bwav ovTos Hs PBovret 
/ ’ / x 7 \ xi > \ 
Toppuploos apelvov. TO ypucioy pev yap ovoev 
a a ’ a A 
TLLLOTEPOY TOV Ev Tols airytadols Wyhidayv pot Soxed. 
n \ b] la) / >) / e \ f \ 
cov 5€ avToU yap éEoTaXrNY, Ws wn diapOeipyn ce TO 
an nt c nr 
KUKLOTOV TOUTO Kal émiBovAGTATOV KTHMWA O TAODTOS, 
¢€ an Pe ” > / an 
0 ToANOls TOAAaKLS aiTios avnKéoTwY cup popav 
\ e/ 
yeyevnuévos* eb yap jot meiGoto, wadiota pev OXov 
) \ th >] a > x > \ 2 Le) 
és tHv Oarattay éuBarets avTov ovdev avayKatov 
an \ al Ce en 
avopl ayade dvtt Kal tov didocopias TAODTOV Opav 
/ \ / > i ey /- b] 3) ee, >’ 
duvapévo* ft) wévToL €s Babos, wyale, AX Ocov és 
na \ 3 J \ n nr >] na 
BovBavas étrewBas odXLyov TPO THs KULATwWYHS ELov 
Caney t ? \ he ae SC -8 , \ No 1S 
Op@vTOS moVvov" eE& d€ wn TOUTO RovrEL, TV SE AXXOV 
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-58.] TIMQN. 61 


, 7 4 A 
TpoTrov dueivw Kata TaYos éexfopnaov avTov Ex TAS 
> / , > X A > / \ i<4 
otxias nd oB8orov cavT@ avels, diadid0vs atract 

A e \ / / e \ a e 
Tois Seomévols, @ wev TEVTE Spaypads, @ O€ pvav, @ 
O€ uitadravTov* ef Oé Tis hirocodos ein, Sipotpiav 
* / / / 3 \ \ / 
 Tpiporpiay pépecOar Sixavos* ewot b€ — KaiTOoOL s 
ovK éuavTod yap aiT@, dX OTws peTadH TaY 





étaipwy Tois Seouévois —ikavov eb TavTnVi TV 

/ > / / > % e/. 4 / 

Typav éexTAIcas Tapdcyows ovdé Grdovs Svo peEdi- 
r > a 
pevovs ywpovcav AiywnriKkovs. odvyapeyn dé Kal 

/ \ 7 \ f \ \ e a 
MéTpLov xp eivar Tov dirocogodvTa Kai undev UTEP 10 
Thv THpav Ppovetv. 

A f ‘ 

TIM. °Exawe taita cov, ® Opaci«res* po 
. io ~ , > a / \ \ 

& ovv THs mypas, et doxel, Pepe cor THY Kehadny 
éuTAnTw KovdvAMY éeTLeTpIcas TH OiKEdAN. 
\ 

OPAX. °2 &ypoxparia cai voor, Tavopeba v7 15 
Tov KaTapdtou év edevOépa TH TrOdeL. 

TIM. Ti ayavaxteis, @yafé ; pov te tTapa- 
Kéxpovopai ce; Kal pry éevTeuBar@ yoivixas UTEP 
TO péTpovy TéTTapas. GAA TL TOUTO; ‘ToAXoOl 

/ / > a A , \ 
Evvepyovtats Brewvias exetvos Kxat Aayns Kal 20 

/ \ ef \ / rn > / 
Tvidwv kai dXov TO ctyTaypa TOY olpwkoLEevor. 
ee / > > \ \ / of > \ \ 
MOTE TL OUK ETL THY TéTPAV TavTHY avEeN@v THY 
pev SikedXav OX,Yov avarav’w Tddal TeTOVNnKVCAL, 

> \ \ iA / / / b] 
autos 5€ O7t mElcTOUs AiBous Evpdhopycas émvya- 
halo toppwbev aitos ; 25 

i ” 

BAEY. M7 Barre, © Tivwv: arimev yap. 

- v 

TIM. ’AXN ovK« avaimwrTi ye tyes ovdé dvev 
TpavLaTov. 





B8EQN ATAAOTOI. 





1. (7.) 
H@AISTOY KAI AIIOAAQNOS. 


H®. ‘Eepaxas, ® “Atoddov, TO Ths Maias 1 
f \ + , ¢€ \ fe > A 
Bpépos to apts teyOév ; ws Kadov TE éoTe Kal 
n an \ nr 7 / aS \ 
Mpoomelora Tact Kat Onrot Hon péya TL ayaUov 
aTro3noojevov. 

s All. ’Exeivo 16 Bpédos, & “Hdasote, } pméya 
> p A ‘o >] a VA 5] a 
ayaQov, 0 tov ‘Iametov mpecRvTepov éotiv Ocov 
éml TH Tavoupyia ; 

H®. Kai ti dv abdienoar Sivarto apritoKov ov ; 
AIT. ’Epéra tov Ilocedéva, ob thy tpiawav 
10 &xrNeWev, 7) Tov "Apn: Kal TovTov yap é&elAKUCE 

Aabov éx Tov KoAreod TO Eidos, wa pH éewavTov 
Ayo, Ov adwmTdice TOV TOEOU Kat Tov Bedrov. 
H®&. To veoyvov tadta, 6 poris éxtnKe, TO ev 2 
Tos oTTapyavots ; 
lO lf 

3 ALI. Eicon, © “Hdaiote, fv cou mpooérdOn 
[Lovov. 

H®. Kai piv rpochrOev 75n. 

AII. Ti otv; wavra éyes Ta épyarela Kal 

9O\ > 27 SIA 

OUSEV ATOAWAEY AUTOD ; 








@EQN AIAAOMOL. 1. 117 


H®@. I[lavta, ® “AzroXXov. 

All. “Opes érickelyat axpiBas. 

e a 

H&. Ma Alia, tHv tupaypay ovy op. 

ATI. “AXN de tov év Tois oTrapyavols adTiy 

n / 

Tov Bpedous. 
A b LA > \ , > lal vi 

H®. Oidtas oftyerp éott Kabarep ev TH yaoTpt 

\ 
EXMENETHOAS THV KNETTLKHDY ; 

AII. Ov yap ‘Kovoas ad’tod Kal RAadrodvTos 
” 4 \ b / e \ \ ral 
On TT@LUAGA Kal éTTiTpoya* oO b€ Kai SiaxoveicOat 
nuiv eOérer. yOes S€ TpoKarecamevos Tov "Epwra 

/ > \ > so) cA ¢ \ \ 
KateTanaicey evOUS ovK old Gras Udek@v TH 

, = \ b] / n > / 
mode’ eitTa petaev érrawovpevos Ths ‘Adpoditns 

\ h \ A / b \ + ae. 
pev TOV. KeaTOV Exrelre TpooTTVEamEVNS aUTOV eT 
TH viKn, ToD Awos dé yeA@vTOS ETL, TO TKATTPOV* 
> \ \ 7 e \ 9S \ \ \ a) 
el O€ yt) Bapttepos O Kepavvos HY Kal TOXD TO Trp 
3 b] n x ¢ I 
elye, Kakeivoy av vdeireTo. 

H®. Topyov twa tov traida dys. 

AII. Ov povov, arr dn Kal MOUGLKOV. 

H®. To rodto texpaiperOat Exes ; 

AII. Xedwvnv mov vexpay evpwv dpyavov am 
auTns ouverntato* myxes yap évapudccas Kal 
/ ” / > / \ / 
Cuywoas, éretta Kod\AaBous éuTnEas Kal paydda 
¢ \ \ > / e 4 \ > , 
vmoGeis Kal évTetvduevos emTa yopdas éemeddder 
/ 4 5 c/ \ b] , e 
mavu yAadupov, w “Hdaiote, Kai evappoviov, ws 
b] \ > A a / / > a 
Kage avT@® Oovety mara xKiOapifew acKodrTa. 
Je \ e a ¢e \ , N / > 
EXeye S€ 7) Maia, ws pndé pévot Tas viKTas év 
al > n > ? x / U a 7 
T® ovpave, arr wo Trepiepylas aypt Tov adov 

, a , / 
katiot, KNérwv Te KaKeiDev Ondady. vTOTTEpOS 
> > \ \ Cit \ / / \ 
8 €or cai paBdov twa mweroinrat Cavpaciay tiv 


’ al / 
Sivapww, 7 xrvxaywyet Kal KaTayel TOUS veKxpods. 
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H. “Eye éxeivny &oxa avte Talyov eivat. 

AIT. Towyapody amédwxé cor tov picOov, rHv 
Tupaypav — 

Hd. Ed ye tréuvncas: ote Badiodpat arro- 
AnYouevos avTHV, eb Tov ws dys evpeHein ev Tots 
Nyop V5 7S “<Upe 
oTapyavots. | 


2. (13.) 
AIOS, ASKAHTIMIOY KAI HPAKAEOYS. 


ZEYS. TTavoacbe, & “Ackry7eé cal “‘Hpdkxrets, 
3 / \ > / ef 4 > a 
EpilovTes pos aAANAOUS WaTrep avOpwrroL’ aT peTH 
yap Tavta kal aAdOTpLa TOD GupTociou TeV 
Jeav. 

HPA. ’Adda eOéreus, © Zev, Tovtovt Tov pap- 
pakéa TpoKkatakriverOal pov ; 

AK. Ni Ata: cai apetvov yap eipme. 

HPA. Kara ti, & éuBpovtnte ; 7 SudTs oe O 
Zevs exepavvacey & 1) Oéuss Tocodvta, viv O€ KaT 


10 é€Aeov avlis aBavacias pereirnhas ; 


AXK. ’Emitéyncat yap cal ct, ® “Hpdkxreus, 
naa yap p 
’ ipl v / e b] / \ 
év 1 Oltn xatadreyels, OTL por overdifers TO 
‘Dp > 
HPA. Odxovy ica kat 6uora BeBiwtar juty, Os 


AS \ Sid > lal \ / > , 
15 Atos ev vids eipl, ToTavTa Sé TeTOVnKa ExKalaipav 


\ / / r \ b] f 

Tov Biov, Onpia Kataywvifopevos Kali avOpwrrous 
¢€ X , \ \ e , = \ 
UBpictas Tyswpovpevos: avd dé piloTomos ei Kal 
ayupTns, vorovot pev icws avOpwTrows yenoipmos 
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> a r \ x 
eTiOjcev tav dappacwov, avdpwdes dé ovdev 
DJ ? 
ETLOEOELY LEVOS. 
2 AXK. Ed déyeus, te cov ta éyxavpata taca- 
x4 , Se id / e > > a 
nv, OTe Tp@nv avndOes nuidrextos UT apudoiv 
/ GG nr nw \ 
dcepOappévos TO coma, Kal ToD yLT@VOS Kal peETA 5 
lal lal , > \ \ ? \ \ yy bd 
TOUTO TOU TuUpds: eyw Oé EL Kal pondev AdXoO, OUTE 
> , a 5 \ ” yy yy > / 
edovAevca WoTrep ov ovTe E€awvoy Epia ev Avdia 
> \ \ / e \ a > 
Top pupioa évdeduxw@s Kal Tatowevos uTO THS Ope 
| Ss nr ‘ , 
parns xput@ cavdddw, adrra ovdée pedayyorncas 
> \ a 
QTEKTELVa TA TEKVA Kal THY YyuVaika. 10 
\ A , 
HPA. Ei pt raton Notdopovpeves jot, avTixa 
/ v e 5] , I] "9 e > U > \ 
para €ion @S OV TOAU GE OVIATEL 7 alavacia, él 
> / ld e7 b \ \ b lal > al 
apduevos ce piw emi Kepadyy €x TOV ovpavod, 
4 \ rn ‘ / 
@ote pnoe tov Ilawwva iacac@ai ce TO Kpaviov 
ouvTpiBerta. 15 
/ \ \ / 
ZETX. ITTatvcacbe, dnut, cai pwn éwitapattete 
e lal \ / xX > / > / 
nuiv tHv Evvovciav, 7} auhotepovs amroTréprpouar 
r nr 5S . 
tpas Tod Evytrociov. Kaitoe evyvapov, ® ‘Hpakrers, 
/ / \ >] \ ef \ 
jmpokatakNivec$ai cov tov AckdAnTLOv ate Kal 


, 
mMpotepov a7roCavoyta. 20 


3. (19.) 
A®POAITHS KAI EPOTOS. 


AGP. Ti dyrote, & “Epws, tods pev aAXous 
Geods KaTnywvicw aravtas, Tov Ala, Tov Iloceéa, 
tov A7mroAXo, THv ‘“Péav, éwé THv pntépa, wovns 8é 
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> / A > a) ~ > ee Ae | f x f 
améyn THS “AOnvas Kai er’ éxelvns dmupos pév oot 
e ’ \ \ ? a e / \ \ ” = 
» Oas, Kev) d€ oloT@Y 7 Phapétpa, od S€ aTo~os et 
Kal aoToXos ; 
EP. Aédva, & phtep, adtyv: doBepa ydp éore 
Kal yapom?) Kal devas avdpixyn* o7moTtav youv 
/ > z 
évTewapevos TO TOfov iw én avTHy, émiceiovea 
\ / > 4 \ e / / \ 
Tov Aodhov ExTAHTTEL Ee Kal UTOTpOmos yivopaL Kal 
nr \ a rn 
aTroppet ov Ta TokevpaTa ex THY YELPaY. 
‘ S 
A®P. ‘O"Apns yap ob hoBep@repos Hv; Kat 
duos abwTrALcas avTov Kal veviknkas. 
> \ n 
EP. °“Adda eéxcivos Ex@v Tpocterat pe Kat 
n Cis lal \ e an > / / 
mpooKaneitat, 7 AOnva dé tbdopatat del, Kai Tote 
Esa a \ or , ’ ” \ 
ey@ pev add\WS TapeTTHY TANOLOY EX@V TV 
Aautraba, 4 8é, Ei pot mpoce, dnot, vy Tov 
mTaTépa, TH Sopatiw oe dtaTreipaca 7 TOU Tod0S 
/ X rn r 
AaBonevn Kal és tov Taptapov éuBarodca 7 
\ rn al 
avTn dtacTacapévn dtadOepd. Toda ToLladTa 
> I \ ¢ A \ \ \ > \ lal / 
HTE\ANnTE’ Ka’ opa Oé Spimv Kal et ToD aoTHOous 
vay , / 
Evel mpocwrov te poBepov eyidvais KaTaKopor, 
OTEep é€ym pardiota Sdéd1a* popmodAUTTETAL yap [ME 
\ fa 4 ” DX 
Kat devyo, dTav idw avTo. 
’ x , 
A®P, “Adda thy pev “AOnvav Sédias, os Hys, 
SN \ , \ nr aN ~ \ 
kal tyv Topyova, cat tadta pn doBnOeis Tov 
\ Qn / ¢€ \ nr \ / 
Kepavvoy tov Atos. at d€ Motcar dia Ti cot 
atpwrot kal é&m Bedov elow ; 1) KaKelvat NOdous 
émuceiovaot kat Topyovas tpodatvovew ; 
n > a / 
EP. Aidcdpat adtas, ® pHtep> cepval yap 
> \ 24k / \ \ XOX y 
elot Kal act Te hpovTifover Kal repli @dyV ExoUCt 
Tal 4 
Kal éy@® TapicTapat ToAAdKIs avTais KnAOUpEVOS 
\ n 
UTO TOU pméAous. 


bo 
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v \ , 4 = \ \ 
A@P, "Ea kai tavtas, 6tt cepvais thy é 
"Aptepty Tivos veka ov TLTPOTKELS ; 
EP. To pév 6rov obdé xataraBeiv adtiy oidv 
4 a2 % \ ihe > lal 5 beg / 
Te devyoucay del dia TMV Opav: eita Kal idudv Tiva 
Epwta 70n Epa. 5 
A®@P. Tivos, ® Téxvov ; 
, = al a 
EP. Onpas kai €dadwv cai veBpav, aipeiv te 
Sv@xovea Kal Katatogevew, Kat bros Tpdos TA 
7, b] , > \ / b] \ pe. / 
TOLOUT@ EoTiV: ETEL TOV ye AdeAdoY avTHs, KalToL 
ij \ > \ ” \ e / 
TofoTHV Kal auTOV OvTa Kai ExnBorXov — 10 
S bd f \ a / 
A@P. Oiéda, @ téxvov, Torra éxeivoy éro£evaas. 





es 
APEQS, KAI EPMOY. 


oe ” g .€ A ? > p Cc oA 
m1 AP. “Hkoveas, ® ‘Eppuh, ota nreikncev npiv 
e. e / ¢ e \ \ e 2 , oN 
0 Zevs, ws UTEpoTTiKa Kal ws aTiGava; *~Hv 
2 4 / a % \ > a > a \ 
eOedajcw, dyciv, eyo pev EK TOD ovpavod ceLpav 
/ al a 
Kalnow, vets d€ aToxpewacbevTes KaTacTay Bia- 15 
/ > 7 / / > \ \ 
geaGé pe, ad\AA paTnv Tovycete* ov yap 47 
KabedXKuceTe* cf O€ eym OeAnoaimt avedKical, ov 
r ce a > \ \ \ a v \ \ 
povoy vedas, aGAAA Kal THY YyhV aua Kal THY 
/ / ca) \ 3 e 
@adatTav cuvapTycas peTewpi@* Kal Tada Oca 
\ \ > 7, > \ \ @o \ ’ sd / 
Kal ov axnKoas. éyw O€ OTL wev Kal Eva TaVTwY 20 
> / , / A / 
Gueltvav Kal LoxupoTepos éeoTW ovK av apynetnv’ 
e nr \ lal / 
o“od S€ TAY ToTOUTaY UTEppepelY, @S fu KATA- 
/ xX \ a xX \ 
Tovncew avtTov, Kav Thy yhv Kav Thy CddraTTaV 
/ xX / 
mpocrAaBwpev, ovK av treioOeinv. 
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EPM. Evdnper, @ “Apes: od yap aodanrés 
/ la ‘ 
eye TA TOLAUTA, Nn Kal TL KaKOV ATroNAaVGw@peDV 
A / 
THs pAvapias. 
rf \ aA - 
AP. Ole yap me mpos tavtas av TavTa eiTrewv, 
fF J a an 
ovyt S€ mpos povoy cé, by eyewvOety HioTapn? ; 
aA ’ 5S iy a 7 / b) / \ 
0 6 ovv pdadtoTa yeAolov Ed0&é wou akovovTs peTaev 
THS arelAns, ovK ay duvaiunv cLwThocat Tpos cé* 
/ \ 3 \ la ce / € a 
péuvnuat yap ov mpo toAXov, omote o Ilocedav 
kai 7) “Hpa nat)’ AOnva érravacravtes émeBovXevov 
an / b] lp e na 4 , 
cuvdjnoat AaBovTes avTov, ws TavTotos HV dedLas, 
a Lo \ / 
Kal TavTa Tpels GvTas, Kal eb ye pn 7 O€ris 
/ DI / > a if / 
KATENMEHTATA EKadNETEY AUTO oUppaxyov Bpidpewv 
ExaToyyelpa dvta, Kav édédeTo [av] avT@ Kepavy@ 
lal la / / al 
[cat BpovtTn]. TavTta AoyiComevm Emrner jor yedav 
éml 7) KaAALppnmocvvyn avToDd. 
\ b \ fh \ 
EPM. wa, dni: ov yap aodhares ovte cot 
/ nr 
Aéyelty OUT €wol aKovELY TA ToOLAUTA. 








i 


ENAAIOI[ ATIAAOTOI. 





T: 2) 
KYKAQUOS KAI IOSEIAQNOS. 


K?TK. °Q watep, ota mérovOa id tod Kata~ 
/ / A / ’ / / / 
patov E&évov, 0s weOvaas eEeTidrAwoé pe KoLmopévo 
ETLYELPNTAS. 

5 e n 5 

IIOX. Tis 58 Hv 0 tavta torpnjoas, ® ITonv- 

Pnpe 5 
\ a 5 
KYTK. To pev mrpotov Ottw avtov amexare, 
d a 

émet dé Ouébuye kcal é&w Hv Bédous, ’Oduvaceds 
ae / 4 
ovopaterbar épn. 

TIOS. Oida dv rAéyets, tov “IOaxjovov: €& Idiov 
> / nr a 
& avérNer. adr\9A Tas Tavta erpakev ovdé Tavu 
evapars wv ; 

/ > A ” b] \ A A 

KYK. KarédaBov év td avtpw ad THs vomis 
? / a 
avaotpéwras todXovs Tivas, éruBouvrevovtas SHdov 
OT’ Tois Trotuviows* ere yap éréOnxa TH Ovpa To 
Towa —TrétTpa O€ éoTe TappeyeOns — Kat TO TrUP 
> / > / A yA / > \ nm 
avéxavoa évavoapevos 0 Epepov Sévdpov amo TOU 
Gpovs, éehavncay atoxpiTTEew avTovs TELp@peEvoL: 
Sk \ , >A mu she's 5 
fy O€ cvdAaBov Twas avTOV, WaTTEP ELKOS HY, 
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/ , 4 Je ta) id , 
Katépayoy AnoTas ye ovTas. é€vTavoa 0 TravoUpyo- 
3 na 7 5 7 2) \ > / f 
Tatos ékelvos, elite Odtis cite “Odvocevs Hv, didwot 
prot Triety happaxoy Te éeyyéas, 00 ev Kal eVoopor, 
/ 
émuBovdoTaToy S€ Kal TapaywdéoTatov: amavTa 
\ > \ 2Q/ if f \ \ 
yap evOus édoKet prot mepibepecVar micvTe Kal TO 
VA 3 \ 3 td \ 3 / e 3 
oTNAALOY AUTO aveoTpépeTO Kal OUVKETL OdXwS EV 
3 nan BA y: \ I] e/ vA 
éuavtTov nunv, tédAos b€ és Umvov KateoTaaOny. 
c 
0 O€ admokvvas Tov poxAOV Kal TUP@TaS YE TPOCETL 
sha He Kabevdovta, Kal am éxelvou Ttuprds 
eiui cot, ® IIdcedov. 

TOS. ‘As Badvv Excoupn Ons, @ TEKVOV, OS OUK 
éEéPopes petaEd Tuprovpevos. oO 6 obyv “Odvaceds 
an / 3 \ A icy SD) ¢ b] , 
Tas dvepuyey ; ov yap av eB oid OTe HnodvYHOn 

aToKWhoal THY TéTpaY ato THS Ovpas. 
n la) X\ 
KTK. °ArN eyo adeirov, @s pmaddov avTov 
, \ 4, 
AdBow. eEvovta, Kal Kabicas mapa thy Cvpav 
x a \ 
eOnpwv Tas yelpas exTeTdoas, mova Tapels TA 
Ui \ / A ae , 
TpoPaTa €S THV VOMV, EVTELNAMEVOS TO KPL@® OTTOTA 
eyphy TpaTTELW avTOV UTEP Epod. 
IOS. Mavédva: tm éxeivots €raSov teEer- 
/ 
Oovtes: oé 6€ Tovs aAXOUS Kuxcr@ras eer ériBon- 
cacOat ém avtov. 
KYK. Suvexddeca, ® TaTep, Kat ov: éret 
\ 4 a b id ud 2 \ BA 
6€ Hpovto Tov émtBovAcvoyTos Tovvopa Kayo epnv 
6te Ottis éatt, perayyorav olnbévTe @YOVTO 
S » pedrayy n S pe OY 
? / 7 Md ce / r 
ATLOVTES. OUT KATETOPITATO ME O KATAPATOS TO 
3 @ 
ovoyaTl. Kal 0 padtota Hviacé pe, OTL Kal 
pd ( e 
ovetoifmv éuol THY cuupopav, OVSE 0 maTHp, Pynoir, 
e n 
0 Ilocevdwv tadcetai ce. 
if 3 b) \ / 
TIO. Odpper, @ téxvov: auvvodpar yap avror, 





DS | 
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? a > 
@s uaOn OTL, Kal et THpwciv pot OPGarpav LacCat 
r lal \ \ 
aovuvatov, Ta you TaV TAEOVTMY [TO cwHCELV adTods 
\ > 4 > ? > / > a \ ” 
Kal aroddvvat| én’ éuol éote> ret SE ETL. 





ee (a) 
ITIOSEIAQNOS KAI AASEIOY. 


IIOX. Ti rovto, "Ardbeé; pdovos tav ad\rov 
EUTET@V €S TO TEAAYOS OVTE AVaplyvUcaL TH adun, 
@s €00s moTapols atracw, ovTe avaTravets TeavTOV 
SiaxvOeis, aGArAa Sia THs Oardtrns Evvect@s Kal 

\ / \ ca > \ »” \ » 
yAuKU duAaTTwY TO petOpov, amlyns ETL Kat KaBapos 
> / > 5S ef / e \ / e 
emelyn ovK oda OTrot BUOLos wvrod’s Kabatep ot 
Adpor Kal épwoioi; Kai Eorxas avaxtryew Tov Kal 
avOis avadaveiy ceavTov. 

AA®, “Epwrixov tt 70 Tpaypa éotwv, & ITéce- 
8 <4 \ »”. > / Q be \ > \ 
ov, wate pwn eEdeyye* yopadlns OC€ Kal auUTOS 
TOANAKLS. 

IIOX. Tvvaikos, & ’Addecé, 4) viedns epas 7 
kai Tov Nypnidwv avTav pias ; 

AA®., OK, Ada ny, © ITocedov. 

TIOX. ‘H oé cot rod yas atrn pei ; 

AAG, Nyaiaris ects Sixerdn: “ApéGoveav adtnv 
KaXovcw. 

IIOX. Oida otk ayopdov, ® ~Arderé, THY 
"ApéOovcar, adra Siavyns Té ete Kal Sia Kabapod 
avaBr0Uter Kal TO DOwp eTiTpéeTrer Tais dic Grov 
tmép aiTav haivouevov apyupoe.dés. 
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AAG. ‘Ds adnOds oicba thy rnynv, & Ioce- 
Sov: map éxelvnv obv atrépyopat. 
IIOX. “Ad\rN ariOe pev nal evtiyes ev TO 
BA 9 la) UA >] ‘ an \ > / 
EpwTt* exeivo O€ pot etme, mov THv “ApéGovcay 
5 b) \ \ b) \ BA ¢€ X >’ V4 
5 eloes auTos pmevy ApKas ov, 7 Se ev Ruvpakovaais 
€oTiv ; 
AAD. ’Erevyopuevov pe Kxatéyets, @ Hescues 
Teplepya €pwrav. 
IIOS. Ed reyes: yoper wapa thy ayaTopmevny, 
10 KaL avadds amo THS Oadatrns Evvavapiyvuco TH 
T™Yyn Kal Ev Vdwp yiryvecbe. 


(S.) 
TANOMHS KAI TAAHNHS. 


ITAN. Eiées, & Tadjvn, yOes ota éroincey 4 I 
"Epis mapa To detrvoy év Oetraria, dvoTe wy Kal 
avtn éxkrAnOn és TO cUpmTocLoY ; 

5 TAA. O08 Evveotiounv tiv éeywye: o yap 
ITocevsav éxérevcé pe, ® Ilavorn, axipavtov év 

if lf \ UA / ’ 5 >? / 
ToTOUTm vAdTTELY TO TéAAYOS. TL O ovY érroinaeEV 

» "Epis pn tapovca ; 

TIAN. ‘H Oéris pev dn Kai o IIndevds aedn- 
20 AVOecav és Tov Odrapov Uo THs "Awditpitns Kal 
tov IIocesdavos mapatrewdhOevtes, 7) “Epis dé év 

4 nn id b] / \ ¢ Lf 
TodovT@ Aalodca mdvtTas— éduvnOyn Se padiws, 
TOV pev TivovTav, éviwy O& KpoTotYTMY TO 
"Arorrove KxiOapifovts 7 Tais Movcas ddovcais 
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, \ lal Sas > \ , 
TpoceyovTwy Tov vouv — évéBarev és TO EvpTroctoy 
prov TL TayKaXov, ypuvcovtv Odrov, ® Tarjvn: 
emeyéeypaTto o€ “7 KaAt AaBETW.” KvALYSovpEVOY 

\ na [v4 > / ® 4 ¢/ \ 
d€ TovTO Mamep e€eTritnbes Kev EvOa” Hpa Te Kai 
an e 
2 “Adpoditn cai “AOnva KatekXivovtTo. KarTretd7 oO 5 
n / \ , e 
‘Eppns avedopevos érredécEaTo Ta yeypappéeva, al 
Pein / \ 
pev Nypnides iets ateciwmjcapevs Ti yap dee 
joviy eKelvwy Tapovo@y ; al € avTemoLlovyToO 





€ Vd A id Qn 3 \ nr b] / \ > , 
EKATTN Kal AUTHS elvat TO pHrOV HELoUY, KaL EL BH 

¢ nr 3 
ye o Zevs Sueatncev avTds, Kal aypL yelp@v av TO 10 

Lal > , >] ’ >] nw > \ \ > 
Tpayua Tpovywpnoev. adr éxeivos, AUTOS pév ov 
Kpwo, pynol, wept TovTOV,— KaiToL éxEltvat avTov 

/ > fs 7 \ ’ \ 7 \ \ 
ducacat nEliovv — amite dé és thy "Idnv rapa tov 

Y 23 lal A 5S / lal \ / 
IIpiauov traida, 0s o(dé Te Siayvavat TO KadddLOV 
pidoKanros @V, Kal OUK ay ékelvos Kpival KaKOs. 15 / 
5 ¢ aD 
TAA. Ti ovty ai Oeai, & Ilavorn ; 
/ Ss 

ITAN. Typepov, oipat, amiacw és thv "Tdnv, 

, ¢ \ \ > / € nw \ 
Kau TIS nEev ETA [LtKPOV aTayyeAXXN@V nul THV 
Kpatovcap. 

/ / lal 

TAA. "“Hén cot dnt, ovk adr KpaTyoet THs 2 
, dé > / xX \ / e \ 
Adpooitns aywvifouevns, nv wn Tavu o SvaeTnT Ns 

/ 
apBrAvVOTTN. 





4. (12) 
AQPIAOS KAI @ETIAOS. 


if ANP. Ti sSaxpves, & Oé€re ; 
OET. Kaddjctny, ® Awpi, Kopnv cdov és 
\ e \ a \ >? a > /, 
KiBwTOY vTO TOD TaTpos euBANOcicay, adTHVY TE 25 
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\ / A € 
Kal Bpédhos avths aptiyévynrov: éxéXevoe bE O 
\ i3 
TaTNp Tovs vavTas dvadaBovtas TO KiBwTLor, 
éTEeloay TOA ato THS yhs atootdcwow, adeivar 
? \ , ¢ ? Ui ee t ses > ee | 
és THY OaddXaTTay, BS aTroOdOLTO 7) GOALa, Kal avTH 
\ \ / 
kal TO Bpedos. 
ANP. Tivos dé &exa, © aderdyn; eimé, et Tt 
7 > iN ivA 
éualles axpiBas amavta. 
e an 

OET. ‘O ‘Axpictos 0 watip avTis KadrXiornv 
9S 3 / b] an r) 
ovoav érraplévevey és yadkovv tia Odrapov 
> , i bd] N > \ 3 by4 > a 
éeuBarov: eita, eb pev arnOes ovK EY@ ELTTELD, 
gaci & ovy tiv Ala ypvaoov yevopevov punvar dua 

a ? id > 9 b] / / \ > / > \ 
Tov opddov é avTyny, SeEauevny Sé éxeivnv és TOV 
, 2. / 
KOMTTOY KaTappéovta Tov Oedv éeyKtpova yevéoOat. 

a € , fai 
TOUTO alaOopevos Oo TaTHp, aypLos TIs Kal CnroTUTOS 
yépov, nyavaxtnoe Kal wo Twos pmeporyedobat 
> \ > \ ’ Z > \ ‘a v 
oinOeis avTivy euBadrAc és THY KiBw@TOV apTe 
TETOKUIAD. 


4QP. ‘H &é ti émparter, @ O€tt, oOmoTre 2 


KaieTo ; 

OET. ‘Trép airs pev eciya, © Awpi, Kat 
x \ / \ / \ a \ 
pepe THY KaTadixny. TO Bpépos Sé€ TapyTEitTo py 
atoQaveiy Saxpvovca kal TO TaTT} - SetKvioVTa 

> / / ” \ \ Ce >] > / na a 
avTo, KaANLcTOV 6y* TO Sé UT ayvolas TOV KaK@V 
ig / \ \ / ¢ 7 
UTreweldia mpos THY OadraTTay. vToTriuTNAamaL 

= \ 9 \ , 4 
avOis tovs of0aruovs daxpvoy pvnpwovevovca 
aUTOV. 

AQP. Kapé Saxpica. éroincas. adr dn 
teOvacw ; 

a \ 

OET. Ovédapyas: whyetas yap étt 7 KiBwtos 
api Thv Yépipov Covtas avtovs guAattovea. 
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ANP. Ti obv ovyi cHfouer avtnv tots adtedor 
Toutots e€uParovcar és Ta Sixtva Tols Yepidiocs ; 
ot 6€ avactdcaytes Gwoovct S7nAov OTL. 

A \ % 

OET. Ed Xéyews, ovT@ Tolmpev> pn yap 
> / / > \ / \ / ef x 
atohécO@ pte avt) pte TO Taldiov ovTws ov 
KaNov. 


~ 


5. (15) 


ZE®YPOY KAI NOTOY. 


ZE®. Ov rewrote Toprnv eyo peyadotpe- 
/ Ss > ipl 4 > > e / ’ \ 
meotépay eidov év TH OardtTy, ad ov yé eius Kal 
, \ \ ; s > , 
mvew. ov oe ovK cides, @ Norte ; 
NOT. Tiva tavtnv Réyews, @ Zédupe, thy 
ToumHny ;  Tives ol TéutrovTEs Heap ; 
ZE®. ‘Hiictov Gedpatos aedreibOns, olov ovd« 
Gv aXXo dors ért. 
NOT. Ilepi thv épvOpav yap Oaratrav ecipya- 
Counv, éemémvevca S€ Kal pépos THs “Ivéuxys, boa 
, a , 2A\ ° > 2 , 
Tapddia Tis ywpas: ovdev civ oida @Y RéryeELS. 
ZE®. ‘Adda Tov Zida@viov ’Ayrvopa oisas ; 
NOT. Nat: tov tis Etvparns ratépa. ti 
pay ; 
ZEG. ILepi avtis éxeivns dimyjoopai coe. 


NOT. Mav ott 0 Zevs epactys tis maidos ee 


al r \ \ / > i 
TOAAOU ; TOUTO yap Kal Tada HTLTTALNDV. 
ZE. Ovdvxodv tov pev Epwta oicCa, Ta peta 
9 


10 


15 
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a \ , \ 7 
TavTa Sé Hdn adkovoov. 4 wev Hipwrn catednrvder 
awl / 
el THY Hiova Taifovea Tas HALKLMTLOAS Tapada- 
n fs \ \ 4 by / ¢€ \ / 
Bodaa, 0 Zevs S€ Tavpw eixdoas éavtov cuvérrarbev 
b] an / f / sf SS 
avtais KaddaTOs alvomevos* AevKOS TE yap Hv 
b) lal \ \ id b} \ N \ / 
aKplLB@S KAaL Ta KEpaTa evKapTNS Kal TO PAEupa 
/ py \ A - 
Huepos* éoKipTa ovy Kai avTOS eT THs Hiovos Kab 
> la cf ee \ bJ , nan x 
EMUKATO HOtcTOV, Wate THY Evparnyv Torphoat Kab 
avaBnvar avtTov. ws b€ TovTO eyéveTo, Spomaios 
\ e \ ce b] \ \ / , > \ 
bev 0 Zevs Opunoev et THY OdratTav hepwv avTny 
v / ’ 4 4 2) XN A 
Kal evnyeTo euTrec@v, N O€ Tavu exTrAayNS TO 
, A “a \ y an , ¢ \ 
Tpayuate TH Nata mev elyeTO TOV KEpaTOS, WS [MI 
iToMaOdvol, TH ETEDA SE HVEWwWMEVOY TOV TéTAOV 
a By ie Pg GE BO 
Evvetyev. 
a f Sy > , 
NOT. ‘H5dv todto Oéaua cides, @ Zédupe, Kat 
: \ , 
épwTixov, vyxouevoy tov Alia dépovta Thy aya- 
TW@Levnv. 
\ \ \ a 
ZE®. Kai piv ta peta tadta dim Tapa 
5 / \ 
modv, @ Note: Te yap OarattTa evs axtpov 
, / 
éyéveTo Kal THY YadnvnV eTioTacapEevn Relay 
a if e ” \ BEV ¢ 
Tapetyev EavTny, Nuets S€ TavTEs NovyYiav ayovTeEs 
>Q\ yA BY \ / aA / 
ovdev GAO H OeaTai povov THV yuyvomévav Tapy- 
la \ 
Kkorovlovpev' “Epwres S€ tTapameTopevot puKpov 
an Jae if a 
éx TtHS OaraTTns, Ws éevioTe AKpols Tois Toclv 
eripavely TOU VdaTos, nupévas Tas Oadas PépovTE 
eT » Le s 0ddas Pépovtes 
iy iva \ s , c / \ ? 
noov awa tov vpevarov. at Nypnides b€ ava- 
n > n 9 a 
dtoat Tapitmevoy él TOV SedAhivwY ETLKpOTOVGAL 
npiyupvoeL at modv\al. TO Te Tav Tpitovev 
\ iss a 
yévos Kal el Te GdrAAO pH oBepov dew TeV 
\ a ¢ 
Oarattiwv adravta Tepiexopeve THY Tatda. 0 
X \ a Jee \ ef 
uev yap IIocewav eémiBeBnxws Gapyatos, tTapo- 
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/ \ ? / yy A \ 
younevny THY Auditpitny éywv Tponye yeynOas 
odoToLav vnyowéev—m TO AdeAha. ert Tact Oé 
THY “Agpodirny dvo eee epepov emt KOyKS 
KaTaxeymevny, av0n Tavtoia émimatTtTovcav TH 
vupdn. tavta €x Powikns aypt ths Kpyrns 
éyéveto* érel O€ é7éBn TH VIiTw, O bev Tadpos 

b] / ’ / ie U \ fo \ e 
ovKéTL edaiveto, eTtkaBopevos O€ THS YeELpos oO 
Zevs anhye tThv Etipaorny és To Aixtaiov avtpov 
épvOpiacav Kal KadTw opa@cav: TicTaTo yap dn 
eh 6Tw@ ayotTo. eis S€ ETrecovTEs AANOS AAO 
TOU TeAdyous pépos diexumaivopmer. 

NOT. °2 paxdpre Zédupe tis Oéas: eyo Oe 

a \ > / \ / b] Zs 
ypoTas Kat edéhavtas Kal pédavas avOpérrovs 
EWPwV. 


190 





NEKPIKOI ATIAAOTOI. 





1 (4) 
EPMOY KAI XAPONOS. 


EPM. Aoyicopeba, & ropOped, et Soxei, oTrdca 
peo opetrers On, Straws wn adOis épifwpev TL trept 
avTov. | 
XAP. oe @® ‘“Epun: auewov yap 
5 @picbat Kal atpayywovéoTtepov. 

EPM. "Ayxvpav évtei\apévm exopica évTe 

Spayyov. 

XAP. IIodXod Aéryers. 
EPM. Ny% tov ’Aidwvéa, trav révtTe @vnoaunpr, 
10 Kal TpoTwTHpa Svo GBorav. 
XAP. Tider révte dSpaypas Kai oBorovs Svo. 
EPM. Kai dxéctpav wrép tod ictiov: wévte 
oBorovs eyo KaTéBanrov. 
XAP. Kai tovtovs tpoctiber. 
1 EPM. Kai knpov ws éritddcat tod cxadtdiou 
Ta avewyota Kal *rous S€ Kal Kadrwdiov, ad ov 
Tv uTépay éToincas, dvo Spayyav a&rayvta. 


i 
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XAP. Kai aé&ia taira avico. 
EPM. Totta écotw, ec py te GadrXAO yas 
an ° / > fal 

Siekabev ev TO Royicuo. TOTe O ody TadTa 
> / / 
aTodwcew 7s ; 

XAP. Nov pév, © ‘Epp, abdvvatov, jv &é 

’ x U / > Ld , 

Aowwos Tis 7) ToAE“os KaTaTE“rn aOpooUs TiVas, 
évéoTat TOTE aToKepddvat Traparoyitcpevovy Ta 
TropOpeia. 

EPM. Nov otv éyo xaecdotpar ta KaxiocTa 
evyouevos yevécOar, @s ay amd TovTwY aTroNa- 
Bowe ; 

” > 7 fr > / 

XAP. OvkK €c7Tw adXas, © “Epyn, viv d€ oriyou, 
@$ Opas, adixvovvTat huiv: elpyvn yap. 

EPM. “Apewovr otras, et Kai juiv tapateivotto 

r \ \ 
UTO gov TO OdAnua. TANV GAN of pev TaraLol, 
2 U > e / > “ 
@® Xapav, oicOa oiot Tapeyiyvovto, avédpetos 


¢ isd , Sy 
aTavTes, aipatos avaTXew Kal TpavyaTtiar ol 


moAXol- vov de % gappaxw Tis UO Tod TaLdds 
> \ a e \ a \ a» ¢e \ rn 
aTolavev 4 wUTO THs yuvatKos 4 LTO TpUdis 
b] A \ / \ \ s. > \ @ 
efwonkas THY yaoTEpa Kal TA TKEAN, WYpoOl ATraVTES 
Kal ayevveis, ovdev Gpuotot exeivors. of S€ WrEtoTOL 
> nn \ / isd > / > / 
avTav Oia ypnpata HKovow éemiPouXevovTes aAXI- 
Rois, @s €oikact. 
XAP. ITavv yap wepirdOnra éott tadra. 
EPM. Odkoiv ot eyo d0fau av auapraverv 
a cal / fal 
TiKP@S ATAaLT@V TA Opel\NOpeva Tapa God. 


Io 


25 
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2) 


AIOTENOYS KAI IIOAYAEYKOYS. 


7 / / \ 
AIOI. °2 Ilonvsevnes, evtédXopai cot, érrevdav 1 
7 > / »* / >? > > 
TaxyloTa avédOns,—oov yap éoTW, otal, ava- 
fal BA 4 ” , \ 4 
Bi@vat avprov — hv Tov idns Mevirov tov xiva, — 
eUpois © av avtov év KopivO@ cata to Kpdverov 7 
= ’ \ > / 
s ev Avkel@ Tav éptfovTwy Tpos GAANAOUs hirtocodav 
an 3 ral \ 7 5 
KaTayeA@vTa — elTreiy pos avTOV, OTL Gol, @ 
7 ¢ a 
Méuae, xedever o Atoyévns, ef cor ixavas Ta 
e \ a / v4 > / a 
vTEep Ys KaTayeyéd\acTai, Heew évOdde ToAN@ 
/ , fas 
TrEiw ETTItyEMATOmEVOY* Exel ev yap ev audiBoro 
Noe € t 5 \ \ Ngee tae \ ef 
10 GOL ETL O YEAWS HV Kal TOV TO “Tis yap OdwS 
aN \ \ \ / 2”? 5) a \ > / 
oide Ta peta Tov Biov.;” évtav0a Sé ov Tavon 
, lal y4 > \ n \ / 
BeBaiws yedkav KabaTep éyo vov, Kal padioTa 
\ e A \ / 
emTeloay opas Tous mAovalovs Kal caTpaTas Kal 
, 
TUupavvous OUTM TaTreLVovs Kal aonpmous, ex MoVNS 
> aA / ig \ \ 
15 Olu@yns SiayivwaoKopévous, Kal Ste padrOaxot Kal 
ral > A Uj a. / 
ayevvets elol peuvnuévol TOV Avw. TavTa Reve 
A \ / z i / 
auT@, Kal TpoceTl, EuTANTAMEVOY THY THPaV KEL 
A A , 
Oépwwv Te ToAN@Y Kal el Tou evpor ev TH TpLOd@ 
¢ / na / xX EN > / v 
Exatns Seirvov Kxeipevov 7 @ov €x Kalapoiov 7} Tt 
20 TOLOUTOD. 
b) A A = L4 
ITIOA. ‘AX arayyeXo tadta, @ ALoyeves. 2 
ev \ mA / c al / b] \ bla 
Straws O€ eld@ padioTta, oTrotos Tis é€oTL THY OrpLD. 
/ , »” UA 
AIOI. Tépwv, daraxpos, tpi8@viov Eywv Trodv- 
/ / Lal 
Ovpov, aravTt avé~m avareTtapevoy Kat Tals 
A A ¢ / a » 2? \ 
25 €MLTTUXAals TOV PAaKiwy TrOLKiNov, yEedNa O Gel Kal 
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T4 ToAAA Tors arabovas TovTOUs dPiAocodousS 
€ETLOKWTTEL. 

TIOA. ‘Padiov evpety amo ye TOUTMD. 

AIOI. Bovrge kai pos avtovs éxetvovs évtei- 
Awpai TL TOs Hiroaodors ; 

IIOA. Aéye: ov Bapv yap ové€é TodTo. 

A A 

AIOI. To pév orov travcacOat avtois Tapeyyva 
Anpovot Kal Tepi TOV Srwv Epifovor Kal Képata 

, ’ / \ / rn \ \ 
@vovow adrAndoLS Kal KpoKodelNOUS TroLODGL Kal TA 
TOLAUTA aTropa épwtav dudacKkovet TOV vodv. 

TIOA. "AX éeué ayadh nai araidsevtov eivar 
pycovet KATHYOpouvTa THS coplias avTav. 

AIOI. Xv 5é oiuwfew advtois map’ éuod Nérye. 

al i / a 

IIOA. Kai taita, ® Aloyeves, atrayyero. 

AIOI. Tots mrovciow 8, ® girtatov IIoXv- 
SevKuov, amayyedAke Tav’Ta Tap nuov: Ti @ 

/ \ x / yd \ nl 
peatatot, Tov xpvoov purdtTeTe ; Ti OE Tiyuwpelabe 
€auTovs Aoyilopevoe TovS ToKOUS Kal TddAaVTA eT 

£ / A \ iv > \ ” 
TaravTois cuvTilevtes, ods ypn Eva OBoXrov EXOVTAS 
’ 

KEL MET ONLYoV ; 

IIOA. LEipyoetat cai tadta pos éxeivous. 

AIOI. °~AnddAa Kal Tots KaXols Te Kal tayupots 

/ J a) / \ , a 
héye, MeyiAXw te TH KopwOio kai Aapokévm tH 
TahaicTh, OTL Tap anuiv ovtTe » EavOr Kopn ovTeE 
Ta yapoTa 7) pédAava dupata 1) épvOnua él Tod 
Tpoow@mTov eT. eoTW % vEedpa eEVTOVa  @pmoL 


/ 
KapTepol, adda travta pia Mobcovos, daci, xpavia 


\ an / 
yupva Tov KadXovs. 
TOA... Ov yaneTrov OUSe TAUTA ELTTELV pos TOUS 
Kahovs Kal taoyupovs. 
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\ tal / Ly 
AIOI. Kai tots révnow, ® Adkwv, — roAXol 
% > , A 
S elot Kat axOomevor T@ TPaypwatL Kal oiKTElpovTes 
\ Ie 7 
THY aTropiay — eye pte dakpvetw pte oluoterv 
\ a 
ounynoauevos THY évtadfda icotiiav, Kal OTL 
v \ > a / > \ > / 9 
dvpovtat Tovs Exel TAOValoUS OVSEV GpeEivoUs avToV: 
/ \ i> ~ nr a 
Kat Aaxedatpoviots 5€ Tols cots TavdTa, et Soxel, 
253 a > i / > 7 ; > 7 
map €uov emitiunooy NEyor exretvaGat avTovs. 
> , 
IIOA. Myédév, & Atoyeves, wept Aaxedatpoviav 
\ / & IN 
reve: ov yap avéEopat ye. a S€ mpos Tos aAXoUS 
4 > n 
ébnoba, amayyero. 
, a 
AIO“. ’“Edowpev tovtovs, éret cot dSoxei: ov 
a Je - a \ / 
5é€ ols mpoetrov améveyxov Tap é€uod Tovs Royous. 


3. (10.) 
XAPONOS KAI EPMOY KAI NEKPON ATASOPON. 


XAP. "Axotcate ws Eyer Hyiv Ta Tpaypyata. 
pikpov pev uiv, @s opate, TO oKadidioy Kal 
tmocabpov éatt Kal Swappet Ta Toda, Kal Hv 
tpamh emt Oatepa, olyyocetar Trepitparrév, vwels O€ 
dpa ToocovTOL HKeTE TOAAA €mripepowevot ExacTos. 
jy ody peta TovTwY éuBATe, dédia pn DoTEpov 
petavononte, Kal padicTa omocoL velv OvK €TrI- 
otacbe. 7 

EPM. [las otv roiwjcavtes edrojcopmer ; 

XAP. ’Eyo tpiv dpdcw* yupvorvs emiBai- 
yew pt) TH TWepiTTA TadTa wavta éml THs novos 
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, / \ x \ e/ / 
KaTaXiTOVTas* ports yap av Kat ovTws déEato 
e a \ va \ / Re a / \ 
vas TO TopOpetov. aol dé, @ “Epun, pedryoer To 
amo ToUTov pndéva TrapadéyecOat adTav, ds av py 

\ 5 \ QA ” 4 4 > , 
yridkos 9 Kal Ta EmiTda, WoTrep Ebny, aTroBadrwv. 
\ \ \ > / i¢ \ / ’ A 

Tapa O€ THY aToBabpayv éEatws dtayivwcKe avToUS 

\ > 7 \ > / > v4 
Kat avadawBave yupvors éemiBaivey avayKkalor. 

EPM. Ed dXéyes, kal oT Toijowpev. — 
Obtocl tis 0 mpatos éote ; 

MEN. Mévwamos éywye. adr id0v 1) mHpa pot, 
_, © fal \ \ / > \ / > / 
@ “Epyuh, cat To Baxtpov és THY Aiwvny atreppipOwv* 
Tov TpiBwva Sé ovdé éxopica ev TroLoV. 

EPM. "EpBawe, © Mévre avipav dpiote, 

\ \ ‘ \ \ , ” pT Ne 
Kal THY Tpoedpiay Tapa Tov KuBepyynTnv Exe eh 
ce Lael id > nr ef € \ ’ & 
vynrov, @S ETLTKOTHS ATavTas. O Kados 6 oOvTOS 
Tis éoTL; 

XAP. Xappdrews 0 Meyapixds 0 éerépactos, 
ov To diknua SitTaddXavTov Hv. 

EPM. ’Arodédv6s tovyapoty to KadXos Kal ta 

’ -™ / \ \ / \ A 
xeihn avtois Pirywact Kai THY Kounyv THY Babeiav 
Kal TO él TaV Tapelov EpvOnua Kal TO dépua SXov. 
»” : tal LA Sia / ” ¢ \ \ 
€yet Kaas, evfwvos ei, é7iBawe Hon. Oo S€ THY 

/ ¢ \ \ \ / e 2 / 
mToppupioa ovToci Kai TO Siaddnua, 0 BAocupos, Tis 
@y Tvyyaves ; 

AAMII. Aapriyos Tedcwv tipavvos. 

EPM. Ti ot, ® Adptiye, TocadTa eExov 
Tapet ; 

AAMII. Ti otv; éyphv, & ‘Eppn, yupvov jrewv 
TUpuvvov avopa ; 

EPM. Tupavvoyv pév oddapds, vexpov &€ para: 


<4 > / a 
@oTe amoGou TavTa. 


pe) 
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AAMII. 7Id0b cot 6 mAodTos aréppimtat. 

EPM. Kai tov tidov aroppupov, & Adureye, 
kal thy wmepolriav: PBapynoes yap TO TopOuetov 
CUVELTET OVTA. 

AAMII. Ovdxotv adda TO Ca €acov pe 
éyew Kat tHv épeotpioa. 

EPM. Ovddapuas, adda Kat tadta ades, 

AAMII. LHiev. ti étt; wavta yap adjca, os 
opas. 

EPM. Kai tiv @pornta cal Thy dvotav Kal THY 
UBpw Kal tHhv opynv, Kal TadTa Ades. 

AAMII. *Id0b cou yirdos eipe. 

EPM. "EpBawe 75n. od 6€ 0 taxis, 0 Todv- 
capKos Tis € ; 

AAM. As 0 eis 

EPM. Nai, éovxas: oida yap ce modddkis év 
Tais TaAdaloTpais Loo. 

AAM. Nai, ® ‘Epun: adda oe pe 
yupuvov ovTa. 

EPM. Od yupvor, @ BérTLCTE, TocavTAS ee 
TeptPeBrAnmevov' WoTe amTOdvOL avTds, eel KaTa- 
dtces TO cKahos Tov ETEpovy TOda UTrEepOEls povov* 
ava Kal Tovs atedavouvs TovTOUs améppiov Kal 
Ta KNDUY"aTa. 

AAM. 7I8d0v cot yupves, @s opas, GAnOds ecipt 
Kal toooTadalos Tols aAXoLS vEKpois. 

EPM. Otros dwewov aBaph civat: ote 
éuBawe. Kat ov S€ Tov TAovTOY arobépevos, @ 
Kpdatev, cat tiv padraxiay 5€ mpocéte Kal Th 
Tpudny pnde ta eévtadia Kouile pndé Ta TOV 
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, > , / \ x / \ 
mpoyovev aéimpata, KaTddiTe Sé Kal yévos Kal 
4 \ w , e / > / \ \ 
dofav kal ei woté ce 1) TOALs avexrnpuée Kal TAS 
”~ > / > / A isd / /, 
TOV avopiavtay érvypadds, wndé, OTL weyav Tadov 

x cal 
évit cor éywoav, réye: Papiver yap Kat TavTa 
/ 
pvnpovevopeva. 
/ / , \ 
KPAT. Ody. éxav pév, aroppiyw Sé* ti yap 
A 
av kai tao. ; 
e x 
EPM. BaBai. cov Sé 0 évorXos ti BovrXer; 7 
/ A la / 
Ti TO TpOTTaLoy TovTO PéEpets ; 
STPATHIOX. “Ore évienoa, ® ‘Epuy, kai 
npliotevoa Kal } Tors éTiuNnoée pe. 
” es a \ , a o 
EPM. “Ages irép yijs TO TpoTwaiov: ev adov 
\ > / \ 3 \ a a / e \ be 
yap elpyvn Kal ovdev O7A@Y Senoet. O TEeuvos SE 
fa) / c 
OvTOS amo ye TOU aypaTtos Kal BpevOvopevos, oO 
% > a 3 / ee A “~ ‘O / > a 
Tas odpus émnpKas, 0 ert ToY hpovTidwy Tis EoTW, 
e \ 
0 tov Baby tweyova Kabeipévos ; 
MEN. Girdc0dds tis, ® “Epph, parrov sé 
yons Kal Tepateias peotos* WaTE aTOdvcoy Kal 
fa) a \ ms © 
ToUTOV* Over yap TOANG Kal yerola UTO TO (patio 
oKETT Opera. 
fal “A s 
EPM. ‘Aroov od 70 cya tpeTov, eita Kal 
\ / > nw id \ \ > / 
Tautl TavTa. @ Zev, bony pev Thy araloveiav 
/ iA \ > / \ »” \ / 
Komiter, Oonv d€ auabiavy Kai Epw Kal Kevodoklav 
Kal epwrnces amropous Kai Aoyous axavOwdes Kai 
t , 
evvoias ToAvTAOKOUS, GAAA Kal patatoToviar 
para ToAdAnY Kal Apov ovK OrLyev Kal BOdovs 
\ 
Kai puKpodoyliay, v7 Aia Kal xpuciov ye Tout 
Kal ndvT@abeayv S€ Kai avatcyvytiay Kai opyny Kal 
Tpudynv Kal padrakiav: ov AéANOE yap pe, et Kal 
/ 7 ’ / \ \ lal 13 ; 
pdda TepixpuTTEls aUTA. Kal TO Weddos Sé aTroGou 


ig 
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Kal Tov todov Kat Td olecOat duelvwv elvat TOV 
d\Awv* ws ei ye Ta’Ta TavTa éxwv éuPains, Tola 
mevTnKovTopos SéEaiTo av ce; 

GIA. “AroriOewar toivvy avtd, éweirep ovT@ 
KENEVELS. | 

MEN. °?AN4 Kal Tov Tewyova TodTOV atobécba, 
@ ‘Epun, Bapvv te dvta Kal Adovov, ws opas: mévTE 
pval TpLyav elol TOUAAYLOTOD. 

EPM. Ed Réyets: arrodov Kai todtov. 

@IA. Kat tis 0 aroxeipwv éoras ; 

EPM. Mévamos ovtoci AaBo@v wréNeKvY TOV 
VaUTNYLK@Y aTroKO WEL AUTOV ETLKOTTO TH aTroBAOpa 
VPNT aLEvos. 

MEN. Ovx, 6 ‘Epp, addXra mpiova pot avados: 
yeAoLoTepoyv yap ToUTO. 

EPM. ‘O réXexvs txavos.— ed ye. dvOpat- 
voTepos viv avatépynvas amoGéwevos cavtod THY 
KivaBpav. 

MEN. Botryec puxpov adéropas Kat Tov 
Ooppvwr ; 

EPM. Manriota: orép 1O pétwrov yap Kal 
TavTas éThpKev, ovK olda ef btw avaTetvav éavTor. 
Ti ToUTO ; Kal daxpves, @ KaOappa, Kal Tpos 
Oavatov atrodeias ; EuBnOs O odv. 

MEN. “Ep étt to Bapttatrov to warns Exel. 

EPM. Ti, 6 Mevirme ; 

MEN. Kodakeiav, © ‘Eppi, TwoAdka xpnoiped- 
cacav avT@ év TO Bio. 

®IA. Odxodv nai ov, & Mévire, arobov thy 


bs / \ / \ \ 7 \ \ 
edevOepiav Kai tTappnoiavy Kal TO aAvTrOV Kal TO 
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aA \ \ J / A “a 7. 
yevvaiov Kal Tov yéAwTa* povos youv TAY awY 
yeas. 

EPM. Myéapeas, adda Kai éxe tadta, Kooba 
yap Kat Tavu evhopa dvTa Kal Tpos TOV KaTaTAOVY 

id lal 

Xpyoywa. Kal o pytwp S€ ov atrodov TaY pnudTav 
THY ToTaUTHY aTrepavToNoyiay Kal avTiOécets Kal 

, \ 
Tapic@ces Kali TepLodovs Kat BapBapiopovs Kal TA 

A / 
adda Bapn Tov Noywr. 
PHT. “Hyp idov, azroribepac. 
\ 

EPM. Ed éye: oote Ave TA aTroyeLa, THY 
> a > / ss > / > / 
aToBdabpav avedopucla, TO ayKiplov avectracbo, 

/ \ e , BA > lal \ / 
mMéTATOY TO LaTLoV, EVOUVE, @ TropOuEv, TO TNdAXALOV* 
evTA0@pev. TL oluwleTe, @ paTalol, Kal padtoTa 
¢ , \ c > / \ / 

0 dirocogos av 0 aptiws Tov Teywva Sedno- 
pévos ; 
¢/ > ¢e na > / v \ 

@IA. “Orr, ® ‘Epph, abavatov @pnv Thy 
apuyny vrapyely. 

4 \ A / 

MEN. Wevdderar: adra yap Eouxe AuTeEiy avTor. 

EPM. Ta qzoia; 

/ fal lal 

MEN. “Ore pnkéte Seervinces troduTeAn Selva 

\ 7 > \ ce / A e , 
pndé vuctwp éEv@av aravtas NavOdvayv TH imaTio 

\ \ f / ? 4 \ 
Tv Kehadrny KaTeiANoas Tepictcw év KUKAW TA 
xauaituTeia, Kal Ewlev eEaTatay Tovs veéouS 
> Wee a / > 4 Wy 2 a > ° 
emt TH copia apyvpiov Ajpetat* Tavita Aves 
avTov. 

\ - / 

GIA. Xv yap, ® Mere, otk ayOn aro- 
Oavav ; 

: @S, Os éomevoa ert Tov Oavatov 

MEN. II 0 7 
KahécavTos pndevos ; adda peTakd NOywv ov Kpavyy 

[v4 a a 
TiS AKOVETAL WoTEP TLV@V aTrO ys BowvTar ; 
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5 / 

EPM. Nat, ® Mévrve, ov« ad’ évos ye ywpiou, 
> 3 e \ b) \ b / / A 
GAN ol mev es THY ExKANTlav ovVENOoVTES ATpeEVOL 

A / > \ lal YL 4 \ € 
yeAoot mavtes ée7t to Aautriyou Oavatm Kai 7 
yuvn avtod cuvéyeTal pos TV YyuVaLKOV Kal TA 

¢ A la 
Tatoia veoyva ovTa opoiws KaKelva UTO TOY TaloeV 
Barrcrat apOovors Tois riPots+ GrArow dé Arodav- 
Tov TOV pHTopa érawovaw ev Rixvave émutahious 

/ 3 
Noyous deEvovta ert Kpdtwve tovT@. Kat vy Ala 
ye 7 MAapaciov pntnp Kaxtovoa é&apyer Tod 

i \ \ HEN al , \ / 
Opjvou aw yuvattiw emi to Aapacia: ceé Oé, 

Ys / bd Bs an 
Mévre, ovdeis Saxpvet, nal jnovyiay Sé Keioat 

I/ 

jovos. 
aA A A > 

MEN. Ovddapas, aAN axoton TeV KUYaVY pmeT 
Odiyov wpvou“évwy olxTictov ém éuol Kab TOV 

i aA a) e 
KOpaKwY TUTTOMEeVwOV ToOiS TTEpols, OTOTaY TUVEA- 
Oovtes Odtrtaci pe. 

EPM. Tevvadas ei, @ Mévirme. arr érel 

\ \ 
KatareTAcvKapev [pels], duels wev AmeTe pds TO 
/ a % o- 
dixacTnplov evOciav éxeivnv mpoiovtes, éy@ dé Kat 
\ if 
0 TopOuevs addAous peTerevodpucOa. 
an 9) of. 

MEN. Evt)oeite, © ‘Epp: tpolwpev 5€ Kat 
¢ a f iy BA \ f / fol 
nets. TL ODY ETL Kal wéAXETE ; TaVTwS diKacOAVaL 

f \ BS / \ s)) / 
Senoel, Kal Tas KaTadixas hac ecivat Papeias, 

a / geeks 
Tpoxovs Kat AiMovs Kal ydrras+ SevyOnoeTar dé O 
/ a 
éxaotou Bios axpiBas. 


13 
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XAPONOS KAI MENIIIIIOY. 
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XAP. ’Amdédos, ® KaTdpate, TA TopOpeia. 
MEN. Bea, « tovTd cor, &© Xdpwv, Hovov. 


XAP. 'Amé8os, dnt, av? wv oe SveropOpev- 


oapev. 


MEN. Ov« dv dXdB8os Tapa tod yr) EyovTos. 


XAP. "Eats dé tis d6Borov pn Exov ; 


MEN. Ei pev Kat ad2ros Tis ovK oida, eyo 


s > ” 
OUK EXO). 


XAP. Kai pi ay&o ce vy tov ITdotTeva, @ 


pulapé, Hv py aTrooas. 
MEN. Kayo 76 ftw cov tatakas 
TO Kpaviov. 


dtadvco 


XAP. Martnv otv gen weTrevKw@s TocodTop 


TAOUV. 


MEN. ‘O ‘Eputs imép éuod [cot] azroddra, 


ds pe Tapédwxé cot. 


EPM. Ny» A’ o@vapnv ye, ce pédAro xal 


UTEpEKTiVELY TOV VEKPOV. 
XAP. OvK« atroctycopmal cov. 


MEN. Tovtov ye &vexa Kail vewrxnoas TO 


TopOuetov Tapdueve’ TAnVY Ar’ GO ye pH exo, 


TOS av NaABots ;SW 


XAP. Xv & ovk Hoes ws KouiSecOar Séov ; 


MEN. *Hidew pév, ovx etyov 6é. 


> rn \ ial \ > A 
eyphv oa TovTO wn aTroGavein ; 


TL ov ; 
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XAP. Movos otv adynoes mpoika memdev- 
KEVAL $ 

MEN. Ov mpotca, ® BédTIcTe* Kal yap 
HVTAnTA Kal Ths KwoTNHS oUveTTEXAaBounv Kal ovK 
ExNaov pmovos TOV dANwV éTLBaTav. . 

XAP. Ovéev radta tpos topOuéa* tov oBorov 
atrodotvat oe bet: ov Oéuis GAAwS yevér Oat. 

MEN. Ovdxobv dtrayé pe adfis és tov Biov. 

XAP. Xadpiev Ayers, a Kal mAHyas él TOUT 
mapa tov Alaxov tpocdAdPo. 

MEN. Mn évoyrev odv. 

XAP. AeciEov ti ev TH THpa Exes. 

MEN. Oé€ppous, ei Oéres, nat THs ‘Exatns To 
OecTrvov. 

XAP. Ild0ev todtov jpiv, &@ ‘Epuh, tov Kova 
nyayes ; ola O€ Kal éXadee Tapa TOY TAOUY TOV 
ETLBATOV ATaVTMOVY KaTayeAOVv Kal €TITKOTTOV 
Kal povos ddav oipwlovtay éxelvwv. 

EPM. ‘Ayvoeis, & Xdpov, dvtwa dvdpa Se op- 
Ouevoas ; édcVOepov axpiBas, KovdEevoS AVT@ MEAEL. 
ovTos éotw o Mévmmos. 

XAP. Kai pnv dv ce 48a ToTé — 

MEN. “Ap XdBns, @ Bérticte: Sis O€ OK ay 
AaBots. 
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5. (20.) 
MENITMOY KAI AIAKOY. 


MEN. [Ipas tod I[Idovtwvos, @ Aiaké, Trepin- 
ynoal wot Ta €v GOov Taya. 

AIAK. Ov padiov, @ Mévirre, dravta: boca 

/ , / e \ A ‘<4 
pevtoe. Keharaiwdn, pavOaves ovtoci pev ott 
KépBepos éotiv oic0a, cal tov topOuéa TodTov, os 

’ \ \ / \ \ / 
oe OveTrepace, Kal THY Aiuvnv Kat Tov IIupipreye- 
Oovta Hon éwpakas éovov. 

MEN. Oiéa taita nai od, 6tt TUA@pets, Kal 
tov Baciréa cidov Kal tas “Epwis: tots 6é 
avOpmrous pot Tovs mada SeiEov Kal padiota 
Tous évdoéous avTav. 

AIAK. Odtos pev ’Ayapéuvwr, obtos 5é "Ayidr- 
Nevs, ovtos dé “Ldopeveds mAnciov, obttos 8é 
> / J v \ / \ car 
Odsvacets, eita Alias kai Avoundns Kai of dpiotor 
tov ‘“EXdjvov. 

MEN. Ba8ai, ® “Ounpe, ofa cor Tov parrodiov 

\ / Ww ” Y oS 
Ta Kehadraia yapal EppiTta ayvwoTa Kal auopha, 
Kovis TavTa Kal AApos ToAUs, auevnva ws AadANOaS 

, e , S > / / b] 

Kapnva. ovtos dé, ® Alaxé, Tis éote ; 

AIAK. Kipos éotw* otros S€ Kpoicos, o 
se \ aX / e ae 3 \ / 

& wep avtov Sapdavatadnros, o § wvrép TovTous 


MiéBas, éxeivos d€ Hépéns. 


MEN. Eira cé, ® cadappa, 7) “EdXas edpitte 

4 \ \ ¢ / \ \ n >] tal 

fevyvovta ev tov “EXAnaTrovTor, dia S€ THV dpav 

Treiv ewiOvpodvTa ; olos S€ Kal 6 Kpoicos éotu. 
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Tov Dapoavatrarrov Oé, @ Ailakxe, TaTakéat pot 
Kata Koppns emitperpov. 

AIAK. Myédapas: Ssiadpimtess yap avtod To 
Kpaviov yuvatkelov ov. 

MEN. Ovdxodv a&d\Xdka tTpoorticopat ye TavTAS 
avdpoyuve ye OvTt. 

AIAK. Bovtnrew cot éridetEw nat tors codovs ; 

MEN. N? Ala ye. 

AIAK. IIpatos obtos coe 0 IIvOayopas éorti. 

MEN. Xaipe, &® EvdopBe 4 "ArodXov 7} 6 Te 
av é0édns. 

ITO. Ny Ala kai od ye, & Mévutrre. 

MEN. Odxért ypucots o pnpos éott cot ; 

ITT@. Ov yap: arr\ga dépe ido ef Ti cor 
eOw@dsov 7 TPA Exel. | 

MEN. Kvdpovs, @yabé+ Gate ov TOUTO cot 
ed@OLpLov. 

ITO. Ads povov adda rapa vexpots Soypata* 
éualov yap, ws ovdév icov Kvapot Kal Keharat 
ToKnwy evOdec. 

AIAK. Oidtos &€ Sorwv 6 "EEnxectidov kat 
Oarhs éxeivos kal wap avtovs IIurtaxds Kati ot 
addndou: érta Se waves eioly ws Opas. 

MEN. "Arvo, & Aiaxé, ob Tot povot Kat pavdpot 
TOV GAAwY. O bé aTr0bod TAgwWs WoTTEP eyKpUdLAS 
dptos, 0 Tas drvetalvas eEnvOnKas, Tis éoTw ; 

AIAK. ’EprreSoxrjs, &© Mévurrre, jpiepOos aro 
ths Aityns Tjapov. 

MEN. °2 yadkorov BédATicTe, Ti Talov 
gavuTov és Tovs KpaThpas évéBanes ; 
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EMII. Merayyoria tis, & Méuirre. 

MEN. Qo pa A’, adda KevodoEia Kai topos 

\ \ / a , b) / 

Kal ToAAn Kopvla, tTat’Ta oe amnvOpaxwcev 
> Ag Lad > > / yw \ 3 > 
auTais KpnTiow ove avatioy ovta* mAnv arr 

] / \ / »” b] / \ 
ovdév ce TO codicpa wvncev’ edwpdbns yap 

/ e / / > > / 7s ” 
TeOveds. 0 YwKxpaTns Oé, @ Aiaxé, Tov ToTe apa 
€oTlv ; 

AIAK. Meta Néeropos cai IIaXapndous éxeivos 
Anpet TA TOAAA. 

MEN. “Oyos éBovrcunv idetv adrov, et tov 
> / > / 
evOade éativ. 

AIAK. ‘Opas tov daraxpor ; 

MEN. “Aravtes hadaxpol cicw: wate TaVvToV 
av ein TOUTO TO Yyvepliopa. 

AIAK. Tov cipov rAéyo. 

MEN. Kai todro éuoiov: cipoi yap a&ravtes. 

SOK. ’Epé Enrets, © Mévirre ; 

MEN. Kai pada, & Soxpares. 

SOK. Ti ra év "AOnvais ; 

MEN. [IIoddoi tav véwv dirocodetv Aéyovet, 
Kat Ta ye cynpwata avTa Kal Ta Badicpata et 
Gedcaite Tis, axpou dirocodgot. 

SAK. Mara torrods éwpaxa. 

MEN. ‘Adda édpaxas, oipat, oios tKe Tapa col 
> / \ / > ’ e \ b / 
Apiotimmos kat IIdhatwv aitos, 0 péev atroTrvéwy 

, e A 
pupov, 0 O€ Tovs év Yixedia Tupavvovs Oepatreveww 
éexpabov. 

ZAK. Tepi euod S€ ti dpovodcw ; 

MEN. Evéaivwv, & Xeoxpates, avOpwros et 
Ta Ye TOLavTa* TavTes youv ce Oavydowoy olovtat 
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dvopa yeyevnobar Kai ravta éyvwKévat Kal TadTa — 
Sel yap, otuat, TaANOH Aéyerv — ovdeV ciddTa. 
2QK. Kai avros ébacxov tavta mpos avtovs, 
ob O€ Elpwveiay BovTo TO TpPaypa Eivat. 
s MEN. Tives 0€ eicw obtoe ot Tepi cé; 

SOAK. Xappldns, © Mévirre, cat Baidpos kab 
o Tov Knewviov. 

MEN. Ed ye, ® S@xpates, 6Tt KavTad0a péree 
Tv cavTov TéxyVnV Kal OVK OdLYwpEls TOV KAOD. 

10 =2M2K. Ti yap av addo Hovov Tpattouw ; adda 
TAnoiov Nuov KATaKELTO, EL OOKEL. 

MEN. Ma Ai’, ével rapa tov Kpotcov cat tov 
JapoavaTaddov ares TANTov olKnTwVY avT@V* 
€oika «ss youv ovK Oriya yerdoecOar oipwlovTov 

15 AKOUVMD. | 

AIAK. Kayo dn dey, pn Kal Tis Has 
vexpav rd0n Siadvyov. ta rowrd & ecadOus ores, 
@ Mévirrre. 

MEN. “Azi6e: Kat tavti yap ixavd, @ Aiaxé. 


6. (2) 
TIAOYTON H KATA MENITITIOY. 


2 =KPOIX. Od déponer, ® TWdovtwv, Mévrmov 
ToUTOVL TOV KUVa TapoLKODYTAa* WaOTE 7) ExElvOY TOL 
KATAGTNGOV 7) Hweis pmeTOLKHTOMEV es ETEPOY TOTTOP. 

ITAOYT. TiS ipas devvov épyagerar opoverxpos 
QV ; 
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KPOIS. 'Erecdav jets oiuofopev Kal orévopev 
éxeivov peuvnuévo. Tov avw, Midas pev ovtoct 
TOU ypvciov, apdavatradros Sé€ THs TOAArS 
tpugys, eyo S€ Kpotcos trav Onoavpav, émuyedd 
Kat é&overdifer avdpdtotba Kat Kaldpyata pas 
aToKaA@v, evioTe O€ Kal Adwy EeTLTApaTTEL UaV 
Tas oluwyds, Kal GAws AUTNPOS EoTL. 

ITAOTT. Ti tadra hacw, & Mévrme ; 

MEN. ’Ad764, ® TIdottTav: pic® yap adtods 
ayevveis Kal OA€Opous dvTas, ols ovK aTréypynoe BLa- 
Val KAKWS, GANA Kal atroVavovTes éTL wéuVnVTAaL Kal 
TEPLEXOVTAL TOV AVw* YAaipw ToLVyapovY aVL@V avTOUs. 

ITAOYT. °AdWN od yen: AvrodvTar yap ov 
[LKpO@V oTEpopeEvoL. 

MEN. Kai od popaives, & TDdovtwv, oponpos 
@V Tols TOUTMY aTEVaypLOLs ; 

ITAOTT. Ovddapas, arr ove av eOéroipe 
oTaciavew vpas. 

MEN. Kai pny, } caxioro Avddv cai Ppvyav 
Kat “Accupiorv, o0Tw yiwwaKeTe WS OVSE TAVTOMLEVOU 
pov: év0a yap av inte, axodovOjcw aviov Kal 
KaTaowv Kal KaTayedov. 

KPOIS. Taira ovy tBpus ; 

MEN. Odk, arr’ éxciva bBpis jv, & dpels 
€mrovetTe, mpockuvetobat akvodvtes Kai édEevOEpois 
avipacw evtpupavtes Kal Tod Oavadtov 70 Tapatrav 
ov pvnmovevovTes* Tovyapovy oipwkecOe TravTwV 
éxeivav abnpnuévot. 

KPOI. IIo\Aav ye, & Geol, Kal peydrdov 
KTNLATOV. 
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MIA. “Ocov pev eyo ypvaod. 

ZAPA. “Oons 5€ éya tpudis. 

MEN. Ed ye, ottw Toveite’ odtpecbe peéev 
ex un SPiN \ N A \ , / 
Duets, eyo 5€ TO yvaOe cavTov ToAAaKLs cUVElpwv 

5 éTacomar vive mpérot yap av tais TovavTals 
3 A 3 , 
Oiuwyats eTadomevor. 


7. (18) , 
MENIIMOY KAI EPMOY. 


MEN. [IIod &€ of Karol eiow 4% ai wadrai, 1 
‘Epph; Eevaynoov pe vénduv syvta. 

EPM. Od cyory por, d Mévirme: mrQv nar 

10 €xeivo aTroBreov, emt ta deEva, évOa o ‘LaxwOos 
Té é€ott Kat Napxicoos kai Nipeds nal “Ayidreds 
kat Tup kat “Erévn xat Anda cal dros Ta apyata 
mavTa KaNAN. 

MEN. ’Ocrd pova op® Kal Kpavia Tov capKov 

15 YULVa, OM“0La TA TONG. ; 

EPM. Kai pny éxetva éotw & mavTes oF 
mowmtat Oavuafovct Ta ooTad, wv av €olKas 
KaTappovetp. 

MEN. “Opos tiv ‘Endévnv pou SetEov: ov yap 

20 ay duayvoinv éywye- 

EPM. Tovti 16 xpaviov % ‘Enévn éotiv. 

MEN. Eira 81a tovto at yidvat vies ewAn- 2 
peOncav ée& amdons THs “EXAdbos Kal TocovToL 
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émecov “EXAnvés te kal BapRapot Kal TocavTat 
TONELS AVATTATOL Yyeyovacw ; 
/ 
EPM. ’AXN otk cides, © Mévirrre, Cdcav tHv 
a s 
yuvaixa: édns yap av Kal ov avepéonroy elvat 
rojd api yuvatkt moddy xpdvov Gdyea Tracxeww> 5 
émel Kat ta “avOn Enpa sbvtTa el tis Brérroe 
aToBeBAnkoTa thv Babyy, duoppha SiXov 6Tt avT@ 
Sofer, Ore pévtor avOet Kat exer THY yxpoar, 

/ / > 
KaXALOTA EOTLY. 

MEN. Odxodv todto, & ‘Epph, Oavpafw, et 0 
pn ouviecav of ‘Ayatoi rept tpaywatos ovTws 
oduyoypoviou Kal padiws amravOodvTOs TrovourTes. 

EPM. Ov cyor} po, & Mévirre, cuppiroco- 

lal / 
deity cot. wate od pev érirteEapevos ToTov, év0a 
xv 19 / al \ / > \ \ \ 
av €O0édys, Kelco KataBadwv ceauTov, éyw S€ Tovs 1s 
BA \ 4 / 

GAXovs veKpovs On peTEAEVTOMaL. 





8. (25) 
NIPEQS KAI @EPSITOY KAI MENIIIMIOY. 


NIP. “ISov 687, Mévaos ottoct Sixdcet, 
, > f / > ee = , 
MoTepos evpophotepes eat. \eiré, @ Méurne, 

> / Lee 
ov KaANiov cot SoKe@ ; 

MEN. Tives S€ kai éote ; mpdtepov, olpat, 2 
xpH yap TovUTO eidévat. 


NIP. Nipeds nal Ocpairns. 
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MEN. [IIcrepos otv o Nipeds nal morepos o 
Ocpcitns ; ovdéT@ yap TovUTO Ofov. 

OEP. “Ev pév dn todto éya, bts buords ett 
nN 2Q\ an / e / 
gol Kat ovdéy THALKODTOY Sliapépets HAiKOY GE 


“O I] a ¢€ Xo¢ > t ¢e / b] 
Lenpos €kelvos 0 TUpAOs ETHVETEV ATTAVTWY EvMOP- 


horepov mpoceTav, aArX o hokos eyo Kai rwWedvos 
ovoe f b / A } a ef be 4 = 
voev yelpwv epavnv TO SiKacTH. Opa b€ av, @ 

/ e/ X b) / € A 
Mévrre, dvtwa Kat ebpoppotepov yn. 

NIP. ’Epé ye rov ’Aydaias kai Xaporos, 

Os Ka\NoTOS avijp bm “IAtov 7AOov. 

MEN. ‘AX’ ovyt Kat tro yhv, os oipat, 
Ka\MLaTOS HAOEs, GAAA TA pev GoTA Gpuola, TO OE 
Kpaviov tatty povov apa dtaxpivoit av amo Tod 

, 
Ocpocitov Kpaviov, 6Tt evOpuTTov TO Gov: ada- 

8 \ \ > \ NN 3 3 PS Ay) 4 

Taovoyv yap avTO Kal ovK avdpwdes EELS. 
la a > © 

NIP. Kai pv épov “Ounpov, omotos Hv, omoTe 
guvectpatevoy Tots 'Ayatots. 

MEN. ’Ovetpatad pot réyers: eyo Sé€ Brétr@ 
a Kal viv éyews, éxetva 5€ of TOTE icacwv. 

NIP. Odxovv éyo évtadda oppor Elplt, 
@ Mévurme ; 

> 
MEN. Odte ov odte ddXos ae LooTipia 
bd wh Ni aueee, ef 
yap év adov Kal Gmotor dravTes. 


OEPS. °Epol péev cal rovro txavov. 





























mre DREAM. 





INTRODUCTION. 


LuctAn’s Dream was probably written in the ripe manhood of 
the author, when, after a long sojourn in foreign lands, he had 
returned to his native town with full purse and great literary fame. 
It was the fashion for writers of that day to give public readings 
of their productions. This piece, in all likelihood, served as an 
introduction to a course of readings before his fellow-townsmen. 
Lucian has left several other such introductions, which he had 
used in various places. They are composed with much elegance 
and propriety: ‘Herodotus or Aétion,’ and ‘ Zeuxis or Antiochus,’ 
are worthy of particular mention. 

No one of these special writings, however, is more graceful than 
the one before us ; and none certainly more appropriate to serve as 
an introduction to the study of Lucian’s varied productions. It 
was probably an unusual thing for a young man of Samosata to de- 
vote himself to letters. So Lucian tells his countrymen—who no 
doubt were well aware of his lowly parentage and early poverty — 
how he happened to take this turn. His object was not simply to 
write gracefully about himself, but to give encouragement to young 
men of good parts but narrow means to seek after culture. 

Soon after he left school (he writes) his father decided to put 
him to a trade, and apprenticed him to his uncle, a statuary. He 
was sadly unfortunate in the first work he was set to do, was 
harshly corrected, and ran off home in tears. He sobbed himself 
to sleep that night, thinking of the events of the day. Soon a 
wonderful dream came to him ‘through the ambrosial night.’ Two 
women—the one ugly, the other fair — seem to seize him, and to 
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contend with each other for the complete mastery of his person. 
These prove to be ‘Statuary’ and ‘Culture.’ At last they give 
over their strife, and proceed to plead their cause in fine rhetoric 
and with great force of argument. Statuary is heard through ; but 
before Culture has finished her harangue, Lucian decides in her 
favor. Thereupon, after vain show of anger, Statuary is changed 
into a block of marble; and Culture treats Lucian to a marvellous 
trip through the air, in which he scatters, like Triptolemus, some- 
thing upon the earth below, whereat people greatly rejoice and 
shout their good wishes after him. 

Here the dream, in which Lucian has given a rather strained 
and over-fanciful picture of his life, comes to an end. Lucian adds 
that he has told this for no idle purpose. By recalling his career, 
young men will be stimulated not to give up in the face of poverty 
and difficulties, but to press forward in pursuit of culture. 

Whether Lucian actually had such a dream or not, we of course 
cannot say. It is extremely improbable. The dream has ever 
been a favorite rhetorical device. The vision of Er with which 
Plato finishes his Republic, and. Cicero’s ‘Somnium Scipionis, 
may be mentioned for antiquity; while, not to refer to ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ or ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Byron’s ‘ The Dream,’ Tenny- 
son’s ‘Dream of Fair Women,’ and Lowell’s ‘ The Parting of the 
Ways’ and number two of the second series of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ 
may serve as modern examples. The properties of Lucian’s Dream 
are borrowed from the ‘ Choice of Heracles,’* the famous apologue 
of Prodicus, and are somewhat lumbering. The rhetoric is at 
times in bad taste, as in the far-fetched comparison of himself to 
Triptolemus. But the impression created by the whole piece is in 
the highest degree pleasurable. 


* See X. Mem. 2, 1, 21 f£ 
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NOTES: 


After consultation with friends, Lucian’s father apprentices him to his uncle. 
flis first work is a failure ; he is severely punished, and runs home: that 
night he sobs himself to sleep. 


Page 1. 1. dpru pev emem. . . 0 8é, ‘I had just ceased . . . when my 
father.’ The clauses are co-ordinated with wév and 6¢, as often, where in 
Eng. we subordinate the second to the first. Cf. X. Mem. 2, 7, 11; Dem. 
de Cor. 160. —— hotrav: G. 279, 1; MT. 112, 1; H. 796, a.* 2. Thy 
MAK. mpos. dv, ‘being already well on in my teens.’ Cf. below, 16, 
aytimas. In his sixteenth or seventeenth year. Consult Beck. Char. 
Excur. to Sc.i.,nearend. 93. 8 Tu kal 85. pe, ‘just what he should have 
me taught.’ 8 Tt kai = guid tandem. kai often has this idiomatic use 
in Lucian. Cf. Char. 9 (18, 10);{ Piscat. 16 and 45. For same use, cf. 
also X. Anab. 3, 5,18; Symp. 1, 15; Dem. de Cor. 24. Observe force 
of mid. 8:datarro; for mood, v. G. 243; MT. 70, 2; H. 736. 4. oiv: 
here, as often, this particle marks rather rhetorical than logical sequence. 
Compare the Orations of Demosthenes, where it is regularly used to indi- 
cate transition from introduction to body of oration. Consult K. 545, 3. 
In this use hardly translatable. ‘The most, you must know, were of the 
opinion,’ may possibly give it. —— @ofe matS.: personal construction 
where we prefer impersonal; so very frequently. Cf. Lat. wideor; v. 
MT. 92, 2, n. 2; H. 777. — tratSela, ‘higher education,’ ‘culture,’ with 
something of the cant force which attaches to this latter word nowadays. 
—— ev finds its correlative, not in dé, ]. 6, which is simply continuative, 


‘while,’ but in dé, 1. 8, as the contrast is between letters and a trade. 


5. ov pixpds, ‘no slight,’ ‘vast’; litotes. 6. tixys Aapt., fortuna 
splendida, ‘a splendid fortune,’ in just our sense. For similar use of 
Aapumpdés cf. Piscat. 34; Menip. 12; also X. Symp. I, 4. 7. Taxetav 
TWO T. EWUK. Ty emik.  Taxela Tis éorw. This sort of brachylogy is 
common with Lucian. Cf. Char. 4 (13, 20), If (20, 4), 1§ (23, 13) ; Cock, 
6 (67,11). tts so used with adj. indicates that it is not taken in its full 


* G. = Goodwin’s Grammar; MT.= Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses. H.= Hadley’s 
Grammar. C.=Curtius. K.= Kiihner’s Ausfiirhliche Grammatik. M.—= Madvig’s 
Greek Syntax. The other abbreviations, it is thought, will be readily understood. 

+ The numbers in parenthesis refer to page and line of this edition. Others of Lucian’s 
writings not found in this book will be referred to by Latin title. 








} 
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sense; often about equivalent to our ‘rather,’ or ‘pretty’ used adverbially, 
Cf. X. Mem. 1, 3, 12: os Sewhy tiva Aéyers Sdvapw Tod Pirnuaros civat. 
Lat. guédam has the same use; cf. Cic. Lael. 13, 48: gud virtutem duram 
et quast ferream esse quandam volunt. 8. tovtwv: somewhat contemp- 
tuous, like Lat. ste: ‘If I should become master of one of your ordinary 
trades.’ —The common handicrafts were considered by the ancients dis- 
reputable for a free-born citizen to follow. Cf. X. Oecon. 4, 2-3; 6, 5: 
Aristotle, Pol. 1, 13.. Consult also Beck. Char. Se.v. m 9777 ieee 
struction téxvyv T. Bav.—= Bdavavoov Téx., may be paralleled by Icarom. 3, 
yuma T. KapTEpav. 9. éxev: this and foll. infs. dependent upon édeée 
above, but with change of person. é&y belongs also to eiva:; G. 212, 4; 
MT. 42, 4. In the direct discourse both these verbs would be opt.; 
G. 224; MT. 50, 2; H. 748. In evppavetvy we have another apodosis, 
which presupposes a protasis with subj.; as though the speculative 
ef éxud@oius were repeated in fact, as it is in thought, in the more vivid 
édv éxud0w, — certainty taking the place of probability; K. 576, 4. 
Such blendings of the different conditional forms are not uncommon; 
G. 227; MT. 54, 2 (2); H.750. But it is noticeable to find apodoses of 
different forms with the same protasis. In Dem. Phil. 1, 11-12, we have 
an instructive instance of the vivid future and the speculative conditional 
placed side by side with reference to the same event. That, and such 
uses as the one before us, as also the common confusion in English, show 
how easy it was to pass from one to the other or to combine the two. 
10. pyxér’: according to regular Attic usage in indirect discourse, we 
ought to have here ov«ér’. G. 283, 3; C. 615, 3; K. 514. mn, the sub- 
jective negative, or negative of the will, came more and more into use 
with all late writers. Lucian constantly conforms to the usage of his 
times in this respect, notwithstanding his great zeal for a pure Attic style. 
This tendency shows itself in isolated cases even in classic times. Cf. 
X. Mem. 1, 2, 39, and 41. For full discussion, with special reference to 
Lucian, see Prof. Gildersleeve’s article, ‘ Encroachments of m7 on ov in” 
Later Greek,’ Am. Jour. of Phil., Vol. I. No. 1. —— otxéctros, ‘ dependent 
upon my father.’ 11. ov eis pax., ‘ before a great while,’ often recurs; 
cf. below, 10; Char. 8; Dem. Olyn. 2, 20. ovx, while belonging to the 
phrase, should be taken in translation with paxpdy. For this word, 
_v. H. 509, 4 (a) —a transfer to time of its use as an adverbial expression 
of extent of space. 12. del rd yw., ‘my regular earnings.’ dei belongs 
to amopépwy, but may be freely construed with 7d yw. For 7d yw., cf. 
Tim..49 (56,25); Tox.48.Alex.-s45. XAnak, 10.8. 2. 12. Sevrépas 
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. + « Mpovrély, ‘a second point came up for full discussion.’ 14. &- 
paletv: G. 261,2; MT. 93,2; H. 767. — dv&pl &. apér.: so not strictly 
a téxvn Bavavoos after all. 15. mpdxetpov €x. T. xop.: Lucian mani- 
fests a special liking for the predicate adj. Cf. just above, l. 7; below, 
xpnotas eixov tT. eAtlSas; Char. 3 (12,15); and often. We donot use 
an article in such a case: ‘requiring moderate expense, and likely to 
produce sufficient income.’ _ xopnytav: originally the cost of equipping 
and training a chorus for a public festival, the chief of the extraordinary 
services, Ae:tovpyia:, required by law of the wealthier Athenian citizens 
(Bockh Publ. Econ., bk. 3, ch. 22); then transferred to any expense. 
16. dAdAov GAN éraw.: as in Lat., alio aliam commendante. émat., 
‘recommending.’ as éxacros . . . elxev, ‘according as each had knowl- 
edge or experience.’ With the intransitive use of xe accompanied by 
an adv., it is not unusual to find an explanatory gen.; G. 168, n. 3; 
H. 589; K. 419, 5. Frequent in Lucian. Cf. just below, picewds ye Exwv 
Sefias; Symp. 8; Jup. tr. 7. 19. éppoyAvdos, ‘a Hermae-carver,’ 
‘a statuary.’ Posts with heads of Hermes were used as boundary-stones, 
as Hermes was the god of boundaries. Houses, temples, etc., at Athens, 
had one before the door, That Hermae were held in high reverence is 
shown by the indignation of the Athenians at their general mutilation the 
night before the Sicilian expedition set out; v. Thucyd. 6,27. Lucian’s 
uncle, it would seem, was a stone-mason and a statuary at the same time, 
a union of trades not unlikely in a provincial town. Below we have 
EpmoyAugevs, a solecism; but L. doubtless wrote this word. Cf. Cobet, 
V. L. p. 81. —— So0ké@v, ‘had the reputation.’ Cf. X. Mem. 4, 2, 6; Plat. 
Apol. 21 B., for same sense. —- Avbofdos . . . evdox.: quite possible that 
these words are a gloss, and should be removed from the text. Some 
editors do so, At all events, it would be better Greek to write evddxmos, 
as is seen by comparing Plat. Crito, 43 C., nv éyw év trois Bapttar adv 
évéykayu. Full construction were, Ai0. év 7. evdox. udAcora evddeiyuos. As 
this stands unconnected with what precedes, it is most natural to consider 
it epexegetical. But it may be asyndeton. Many insert «al. 

P.2. 1. Oépts, fas. 2. GAG, ‘so take the lad.’ GAAd often suscep- 
tible of this translation with the imperative; cf. Plato, Phaedo 58 D. 
3. 8S8dacKou: here, as below, 10, and in many other places in Lucian, 
the mid. does not differ from the act. The mid. of this verb often so 
used by late writers. Most editors correct here to diSacke; but v. Cob. 
V. L. p. 310-311. Fritzsche appears to have misunderstood Cob., and 
quotes him as authority for change. Of course, no classic prose writer 
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would have thus confounded the voices. But Lucian, with all his care- 
fulness, constantly violated Attic precedents, and it is absurd to attempt 
to correct all his solecisms. Fritzsche, however, asserts that the con- 
fusion in voices is limited to fut. and aor. In that case, d:8dcxov may be 
a blunder of the copyist. 5. dioeds .. . Sets, ‘ for he’s naturally 
clever, you know.’ ye emphasizes the word after which it is placed. 
Stress of voice best reproduces it in Eng. usually. 6. érexpatpero, 
KTA., ‘he got this notion from my playing with the wax.’ The wax 
with which the writing tablets were covered; hence the article. 7. omdre 


adcleinv ... av... advérAatrrov: for moods, v. G. 233; MT. 62; 
H. 760, c.: for ay, v. G. 206; MT. 30,2; H. 704.. 8. Boas: Attic would 
be Bows. 9. eixdtws, ‘true to nature.’ ll. tote: the time of the 
consultation. 12. xpyords: for pred. adj., v. above, and cf. Alciphr. 
ESS 2A A 13. am’ ... mwAactiKijs, ‘from my fondness for moulding 


the wax.’ The pronoun éxeivos very often best reproduced in Eng. by 
a noun. For sentiment of this. passage, cf. Ar. Clouds, $77 ff., where 
Strepsiades recommends Pheidippides to Socrates : 

auérer, Sidacke* Ovadcodds eat pvcer* 

evOvs ye Tor maddpioy by TUVYYOUTOVL 

émAattev évdov oikias vaus T éyAudev, 


apatidas Te oKuTivas eipyaceTo, 
Kak TOV oLdtwv Batpaxous émoier THs SoKets. 


3. 15. dua te... &xOdpevos, ‘so, no sooner was a day thought suitable 
for beginning work than I was put in the charge of my uncle, not greatly 
disturbed in truth at my prospect.’ Co-ordination where we subordinate 
the second clause, as above, 1. Especially common with dua te — rat 
(also without re); v. C. 624 b, 2, n. (cf. Lat. sémaul ac). Cf. Tim. 20 
(42, 14). —-téxvys: general sense, hence no article. 16. tapedeSdpny: 
for similar change of tense, cf. below, 14. The Greek pluperfect, unlike 
the Latin and English, does not express an action as previous to some 
past action, but a completed action of the past, the effect of which is 
enduring ; sustaining thus precisely the same relation to the imperfect as 
the perfect to the present, and so often used in connection with the im- 
perfect in narrative. This principle seems to have been overlooked by 
the school grammars. Consult K. 385. Here, not ‘I had been put in 
the charge,’ but ‘I was put in the charge,’—for good and all, i.e. with 
the expectation of my remaining. 18. oix drepra, ‘ not Gispleasing,’ = 
‘very pleasing’; litotes. 19. mAkudras, ‘play-fellows.’ Lat. aeguales. — 
— éridegtv, ‘chance for showing off.’ — ei datvolunv, ‘if I should be 
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seen’; has this meaning always with participles, H. 802; ‘seem’ with 
infs. Either the opt. is ind. disc. for Av gaivwua:, when the apodosis 
should be éfexv, or it is the regular protasis of the fourth form, when &y 
with €xew would be expected. In either event the irregularity is striking: 
the fut. idea of the apod. being implied. But see MT. 50, 1, Rem.1; 
54,2 (a). It is possible the author thought of this conditional clause as 
the subject of éddxe:, considering it equivalent to an inf. daiveo@a: ‘ but 
to be seen carving gods, etc., seemed to me to promise a sort of pas- 
time, etc.’ 20. ayahparia pikod, ‘little statuettes.’ 21. ots: 
assimilation, G. 153; H. 808. +6 ye mp@rov, ‘at the very first.’ ve 
emphasizes by limitation; Lat. guzdem. H. 850, 1. For 7d 7p@., v. 
te r60, 25°H.. 552, 2. 22. éy(vero: imp. marks more vividly than aor. 
would have the immediate beginning of his troubles. ——- éyxorréa tid, 
‘a sort of chisel.’ 23. S0vs: G. 277, 1; H. 788, a. The participle in 
such uses expresses an action preliminary and preparatory to that of 
the main verb. We with less logical accuracy make the statements co- 
ordinate, and say, ‘my uncle gave me a sort of chisel, avd directed 


me, etc.’ Hpeua, ‘quietly,’ ‘gently,’ from the same root as %pyuos. — 
KadukéoBar, ‘to come down upon,’ ‘to strike’; fol. by gen. G. 171, 1; 
H.574,0. 24. & péow, ‘between us.’ — éreurrdv 7d kody, ‘quoting 


as he did so (émi) the adage, “ well begun is half done.”’ Lucian, 
Hermot. 3, ascribes this proverb to Hesiod. There is no other authority 
for this. JIamblichus credits it to Pythagoras; Polybius simply to the 
ancients. Cf. Horace, Epis. 1, 2, 40: dimidium facti qui coepit habet. 
25. tot: in origin ethical dat. of oJ=‘you know.’ It no more 
than S€ is a part of the adage. 8¢€ connects it with what the uncle had 
just said; ro: marks it as well known and familiar. —— kareveykéyTos : 
Sc. €uov; ci. below, 17, Aéyovros. G. 278, 1,n.; MT. I10, 1, n.2; 
H.791,@ For similar idiom in Lat., v. Tac. Ann. 1, 5. The object of 
the participle is of course éyxoréa 28. pov karihpEaro, ‘made a begin- 
ning of me,’ ‘put me through an initiation.’ katdpyouat, as a technical 
religious term, meant, first, to begin the sacrifices: Od. 3, 445; Hdt. 4, 103. 
Then it was followed by the gen. of the victim (G. 171,1; H_ 574, 4), 
and got the meaning ‘to consecrate,’ ‘to sacrifice’ (lit. ‘to make a begin- 
ning of the victim for sacrifice’): Ar. Birds, 959. In this single instance 
the word seems, from the meaning ‘to consecrate,’ to be used in a semi- 
humorous figurative sense = Lat. zdtiare. 28. Sore... TéxvNS: SC. 
eyevero. 4. 30. cvvexés: neut. adj. as adv., G. 74, 2; H. 226. 

P. 3. 1. dvadv{ev, ‘sobbing aloud’: rare word; same root as Germ. 

11 
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schluchzen. — Saxpvov: G. 172, 1; 180, 1; H. 584, 6. — rods 668.: 
G.,.160,: 15 .. 549 2. Sunyodpar tr. oxv., ‘I recount the whip,’ 
‘I tell the story of my flogging.” Notice the brevity of expression. 
3. KaTnyopovy: sc. avdTov. —— toddhy tiwa: cf. Taxeidv Twa above, I. 
4. ph... trepPad.: G. 218, n. 2; MT. 46, n. 4. Apprehension or 
fear implied in @@évov. Notice that we have here the subj. fol. a second- 
ary tense: G. 216, 2; MT. 44, 2, R.; H. 740, a. Vividness of narrative 
is thereby heightened. 5. Gyavaxrynocapevys: almost the only instance 
of the mid. According to ordinary usage, we should have éyavarrnodens. 
8. z7iv oKv. acl évvodv: the usual reading is thy vox GAny evvoay, 
after which recent editors suppose some words have fallen out, as 
Ta ouuBavtTa éotpepdunv (with which cf. Il. 24, 5; and Ar. Clouds, 36), 
since it is quite unlikely évvoéy should be used absolutely. The present 
editor has adopted the reading of Steigerthal (def, however, is due to 
Sommerbrodt), which seems the simplest and most reasonable way out 
of the difficulty. That Lucian placed great stress upon the oxutdAn 
appears clearly from what he says below in 14 and 16. Fritzsche’s 
point, that «ai is an insurmountable objection to this reading, seems not 
well taken. 


He has a wonderful dream. Two women seem to grasp him, and strive with 
each other for complete mastery of him. 


5. 9. pepaxrddn, ‘puerile.’ 10. edxkatadppdvynta: as well as dedueva, 
predicate of ra. 11. kai mavu: kai serves simply to emphasize zavu, 
like kal pdda. Cf. X. Mem. I, 3,13. This intensive use of kai is very 
common in Lucian, not only in such phrases as this, which were used 
by every one, but in all sorts of expressions. 12. Kad’ “Opnpov, 
‘in the language of Homer,’ a common use of kata by Lucian. 
14. Geids pot, x7A.: words of Agamemnon, II. 2, 56f.; quoted again in 
part in Cock, 8. 16. dtoreresfar 7. addy, ‘fall short of reality.’ 
G. 174; -H. 580. 17. yotdv, ‘at any rate.’ 19. évavdos, ‘rings in 
my ears.” 6, 20. 800 yvvaixes: the following narrative is an imitation 
of the famous and much finer Apologue of Prodicus, ‘ Heracles at the 
Road-forks’; for which see X.,Mem. 2, 1, 21 ff., and cf. Silius Italicus, 
xv, 18 ff., where it is transferred to Scipio. Lowell has put the same 
idea into one of his most earnest poems, ‘ The Parting of the Ways.’ For 
the wrangle of the two females, compare also the controversy between 
the Aiatos Adyos and “Adios Adyos in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 889 ff. 
21. raiv xepoww: better Attic usage would require row: G. 78, n. 2; 
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i 521; K. 368, A. 2. For case, G. 171, 1; H. 574, 4. 22. piKxpod, 
‘within a little’; full construction below, 16, pixpod Setv, which see. 
Just equivalent to mapa mixpdy of next sentence. oAlyou and 6Atyou bev 


used in the same way. 23. dpte pev dv... dpre Sé, x7A., * one 
moment the one would be getting the mastery, .. . the next I would, etc.’ 
uy, frequentative ; v. above, 2, dv avémAarToyr. 24. mapa puKpov, 


“beside a little’ = ‘almost.’ Lucian uses mapa 6Alyov in same sense. 
Cf. mapa moAv. 26. adrijs dvra pe, ‘me who belonged to her.’ G.169,1; 


H. 572,¢c. 27. BovAotro . . . Gvtirovotro: subject in each case not the 
speaker, but the one addressed. —— trav addAotplwv, ‘another’s posses- 
sions.’ 28. Fv St h pev, x7A., ‘the one looked like a laboring woman, 


masculine in appearance, with dishevelled hair, and hands covered with 
calluses. Her gown was tucked up, and she was covered all over with 
marble dust; in fact, just like my uncle when chipping at his marbles.’ 

P.4. 1. €or: iterative, like apeOeiny above, 2, q. v. 2. Td OXF). 
ev. K. KOo. T. Gva., ‘in figure comely, and elegant in dress.’ Notice 
chiastic arrangement. Not rare in English, as Milton, ‘dulcet symphonies 
and voices sweet’; and Lowell, 

* Whether we look, or whether we listen, 


We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ;’ 


see also second line of poetry quoted just below. 


They appeal to Lucian for decision, and plead their case before him. First, 
‘ Statuary’ makes her plea. 


4. ébiact, ‘appeal to me’: technical law term. —— PovAolunv: G. 241, 3; 
H. 736. @. 7. oixela, ‘of your household,’ ‘familiar or friendly to 
you.’ 10. kal pada, ‘very’; emphatic. Cf. kal mdvu above, 5, and 


X. Cyr. 6, 1, 36. 11. Ayjpwv k. dAy., ‘stuff and nonsense.’ Such ex- 
pressions of contempt for culture not infrequent in the mouths of Lucian’s 
Philistine characters. Modern Philistinism echoes the same sentiments. 
Cf. Hamerton, ‘The Intellectual Life,’ ix. iv. ff. 13. rpata péy, ‘ first 
and foremost’; cf. X. Mem. 1, 4. 13. —— 9pépy yev, ‘you will fare well,’ 
or ‘you will enjoy hearty food.’ 14. kaptepois: pred., cf. above, 2. 
For sentiment, compare Ar. Clouds, 1009 ff., where the Aixaos Adyos, in 
speaking of the old Athenian training, says: 

Rv TavTa Tous ayo dpasw, 

Kal mpos ToVTOLs TPOTEXNS TV VOU, 

€&sig aet aoTHOos Actrapov, 

xporav AevKyV, WMOoUS MEYAAOUS, 

yA@ttav Baar. 
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Likely as not, L. had this passage in mind. 15. &dAs6tpvos, ‘an alien 
to,’ ‘inexposed to.’ —— éml t. GAAOS., ‘abroad.’ The literati and philoso- 
phers of the day wandered from place to place peddling their intellectual 
wares by private instruction and public readings. How strong the feeling 
of local patriotism among the ancients was, and how great a misfortune it 
was considered to leave one’s native place, may be gathered from the 
concluding chapters of Plato’s Apology, and from the wailings of 
‘ Ovid in Pontus, puling for his Rome 
Of men invirile and disnatured dames, 
That poison sucked from the Attic bloom decayed.’ — LoweELt. 

17. ém\ Adyous, ‘for mere words’; strongly sarcastic. GAA’ én Epyois 
at once suggests itself. 8. pi... 7 mvapdv, ‘do not be shocked 
at the meanness of my appearance ner the squalor of my garb.’ For 
mood, G. 254; H. 720, 6. For rd evredés, etc., G. 139, 2; H. 500, c 
Lucian is fond of neuter adj. for abstract noun. 20. Pedlas éexeivos, 
‘the famous Phidias.’ éxeivos is thus often used of well-known or cele- 
brated persons or objects: cf. Ar. Clouds, 534. K. 467,13. Compare Lat. 
ale, as Cic. de imp. Pomp. 9, 22: ut ex eodem Ponto Medea illa quondam 
profugisse dicitur. Roby, Lat. Gram. 2259, f. — eke tov Ata, ‘showed 
us Zeus,’ ‘set Zeus before us in life-like shape.’ _— Pedlas, of Athens, 
the most celebrated sculptor of antiquity, a contemporary of Pericles. 
His masterpieces were the wonderful chryselephantine statues of colossal 
size of Athena and Zeus; the one enshrined in the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis at Athens, the other (referred to in the text) for 800 years the 
envied possession of Olympia in Elis. Zeus was represented after the 
conception of Homer, Il. 1, 528 ff. This was considered the most perfect 
product of the plastic art. —— IIoAvKAetos, of Sicyon, a younger con- 
temporary and rival of Phidias; like him, pupil of Aegladas: his 
statue of Hera, at Argos, like Olympian Zeus of Phidias, the model for 
all succeeding times. He reached such perfection in the representation 
of the human form that one of his pieces, the Sopu@épos, was known as 
‘the canon’ (kavév). —- Mvpev, of Eleutherae, a fellow-pupil with Poly- 
cletus. He worked chiefly in bronze; especially famous were his discus- 
thrower and a bronze cow. The Greek anthology still preserves nearly 
forty epigrams in praise of the latter. — IIpagwréAys, of Athens, flourished 
about the middle of the fourth cent. B.c. He preferred marble. He 
excelled in the soft beauty and graceful charm of his figures, but had less 
of the simple majesty that characterized the sculptors of the preceding 
century. The Aphrodite of Cnidus his most famous work. For further 
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information concerning these artists, see art-histories, especially Liibke, 
Bk, ,2, 1. 23. «i yévoro . . . Sdfets: not unusual blending of con- 
ditional forms by Lucian; MT. 54, 2,@. Similar confusion frequent in 
Eng. —— mas ov, ‘how not’ = ‘assuredly.’ 27. Svartralovca ... 
moda, ‘stammering continually, and speaking for the most part in bar- 
barous phrase.’ d:amralw occurs nowhere else; it marks the lack of 
fluency, while BapBap. is no doubt a fling at the provincial dialect of 
Samosata. 28. pada 8% orovdy cuvelpovea: usually interpreted 
to mean, ‘speaking connéctedly with extreme difficulty’; but that would 
be only a reiteration of the idea already clearly expressed by d:atratovea, 
and sounds very awkward when taken with what follows. Better take 
omovdy in its commoner meaning, and translate the contemptuous (cf. 
Dem. de Cor. 309) cuveipovea literally: ‘stringing her words together with 
great earnestness, and doing her best to win me over.” 930. ta mAciota 
. . . Suepvyev, ‘for the most she said escaped my memory at once,’ — 
driven out by the speech that followed. For #87 in this sense, cf. Cock, 
12 (72, 15); Thucyd. 1, 18. K. 499, 2. 


Then ‘ Culture’ eloquently sets forth the glories of a literary career. 


P. 5. 2. d8€ ts, ‘about as follows.’ mws disclaims verbal accuracy. 
9. 2. Iladela, ‘ Culture.’ 3. cuv7Ons, xTA.: from his school life. 
— els téXos, ‘ perfectly.’ 4. pov: G. 171, 1; H. 574. 5. ovdév 
Sre ph, ‘nothing but’; 871, it will be remembered, is adv. acc. of 671s. 
Lit., then, ‘ there is nothing as to which you will not.’ yu, where better 
Greek, ovx; v. note to I. 7. TOUTHY = TE epyd(erOa. 8. oACya, 
kTA., ‘your earnings scanty and paltry.’ 9. evtedis T. Tpd., ‘incon- 
siderable when you appear in public’; i.e. without attendants or clients 
who thronged about the wealthy and the powerful. 10. emdixdoipos, 
“contended about in court’ =‘ much sought after’; rare word. Some 
make it active, ‘useful in court,’ ‘a good advocate.’ ¢frors, xrA., dat. of 
reference. 11. airo povoy, ‘only just aworkman.’ Common in Lucian, 
cf. Char. 6 (15, 21), as also avrd Tovro; adv. acc. 12. trav... Shpov, 
‘one of the common herd.’ Such a use of the part. gen. without eis or 
gts, peculiar to Lucian. Cf. Apol. 15; Adv. indoct. 8. Fritzsche writes 
here tov Simov cis, Tov del mpov., an emendation which commends itself. 
The common reading is the same, except that def stands before rdy. 
Unlikely, from the meaning of aef. —_ 6 modds Bipcs = of moAAol, vulgus. 
— eis dei, ‘your whole life through.’ Cf. Char. 17 (25,8). 14. Aaya 
- . . (av: proverbial of a life subject to continual harassing. Cf 
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Dem. de Cor. 263; Hdt. 3, 108. tppatov, ‘godsend’; from Hermes, 
patron god of all treasure-trove and sudden luck: v. note to Tim. 24. 
Here about equal to ‘ plaything.’ 15. ci yévoio. . . ératvécovrar . . . 
etait dv: blending of third and fourth forms of cond. in apodosis 
after protasis of fourth; v. note to 1. —— moda @av.: usually zoAds is 
connected with fol. adj. by «al, as 1. 25 below. Cf. Dem. 20, 112. 
17. ov« tor. ds = ovdets. 18. oios av is, ‘however good a sculptor 
you may be.’ 10. 20. iv 8: 8€ corresponds to pév, 1. 4, but the 
antithesis is very slight. 21. épya: includes both mpagers and Adyous. 
23. as eimeiv, ‘so to say,’ ‘about’; restrictive of mdvrav. G. 268; 
H. 772. —— éutewpov: sc. oé. 24. cov: dat. of interest; G. 184, 3; 
H. 597. —— 8mep kup. éott, ‘the part which is supreme in you.’ Neuter 


relative thus used regardless of the gender of the antecedent, when the 


writer had in mind not a particular but the universal concept; on the 
same principle on which a pred. adj. is often put in neuter regardless of 
gender of subject. Cf. X. Mem. 1, 2, 54. K.361,2. 29. as adnPas, 
verissime. @s in this and similar expressions strengthens positive as it 
does superlative: in origin, however, probably like our idiom, ‘as true 
as true.’ K. 555, A. 15. The phrase emphasizes a&kjpartos, ‘really genu- 
ine.” —Afoe . . . per Esod, ‘the entire history of the past and the 
demands of the present you will understand; nay, more, with me at your 
side, even the secrets of futurity you will foresee.’ Notice chiastic 
arrangement. In fact, ‘Culture’ promises the young Lucian what the 
hero of ‘Locksley Hall’ was after his ‘ youth sublime.’ She will nourish 
him ‘with the fairy tales of science and the long result of time’; ‘the 
centuries behind’ him shall repose ‘ like a peaceful land’; the promise of 
the present shall be understood; and he shall dip ‘into the future far as 
human eye could see,’ and catch some ‘vision of the world’ and of the 
coming ‘ wonder.’ 

P. 6 1. Kal 8dws, ‘1n a word.’ 2. ovK & paK.: v. above, I. 
3. S8d£opar: v. above, 2, note on d:ddekov. 11. 3. 6 Tod &ivos, 
‘the son of What’s-his-name.’ 4. © Bovdevodpevos. . . TEexvys, ‘ who 
had thoughts about so ignoble a trade.’ oirw follows the word it modi- 
fies, as above, 7, and not seldom. 5. {ndowrds k. émid., ‘emulated and 
envied.’ 6. éml tr. apt. edSox., ‘in high repute as a man of most excel- 
lent talents.’ ém{ causal. Tots aploros neuter; cf. éw ayabots in X. Mem. 
2,1, 27. The Latin version makes it 0b rerum optimarum cultum insig- 
nis. 8. GaroBNerdpevos, ‘admired.’ 10. dpxfis: under the emperors 
of the second century, scholars were often advanced to royal offices; 
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v. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, ch. lx. Lucian himself held office at 
one time in Egypt; v. his Apologia, 12. —— mpoeSpias: the privilege of 
reserved or first seat at the theatre, accorded to men of rank. Cf. Ar. 
Knights, 702 ff. Here perhaps more general; we may translate dp. kx. 
mpoe., ‘office and public distinction.’ 11. ayvas x. ad, ‘ unknown 
and unnoticed.’ 13. towwtra: pred., ‘such are the marks, etc.’ 
14. otros éxeivos, ‘that’s he,’ ‘that’s the man.’ Cf. Lucian’s Herodo- 
tus, 2; Persius, Sat. 1, 28: 


At pulchrum digito monustrari et dicler Htc EST. 


12. 15. t omov. &§., ‘anything serious,’ ‘any misfortune.’ 18. 
Suvdpews: G. 173, 1; H. 577, a. 19. tov wat. . . . eddar., ‘congratu- 
lating your father on having such a son.’ Cf. Ar. Wasps, 1512. For 
sentiment, ib. 1275 f., and Clouds, 1206 ff. 20. 6 5 Acy. . . —-Trept- 
mounow, ‘the common saying, that forsooth some men attain even (kal) 
immortality, I will realize in your case.’ &pa in such connections is often 
ironical. Lucian assumes no responsibility for the popular belief. The 
kind of immortality, that of his works, which he here predicts of himself, 
he has fully gained. Cf. the similar prediction of Horace, exeg? monu- 
mentum, etc., 3, 30. 23. cuvev: v. to poitay above, I. —— Tots tretrat., 
‘the cultured.’ 24. Anpoclévny (384-321 B.C.), the patriotic orator 
and statesman of Athens in the period of struggle against the rising 
power of Macedon. His father was a wholesale cutler and upholsterer 
in good circumstances. Lucian rhetorically exaggerates the lowliness of 
his birth. 25. éxeivov: v. above to 8. ——tlvos . . . HAKov Emon, 
‘whose son he was, and how great I made him.’ Two interrogative sen- 
tences are thus often in Greek, as sometimes in Latin, condensed into one. 
[eee em. 2,°2,3; Dem. Phil. 1, 36: K. 587, 7. 26. Aicxivynv: 
celebrated Athenian orator, inferior only to Demosthenes, whose rival 
and political opponent he was. He was retained by Philip, and was the 
chief mouthpiece of the Macedonian party at Athens. His mother, 
Glaucothea, was a priestess of some sort of not very reputable religious 
mysteries. At the initiations it was usual to beat a kettle-drum (rvu7avor). 
This was sufficient to give Dem. ground for styling Aeschines (de Cor. 
284) contemptuously ‘the son of a kettle-drummer.’ Lucian repeats it 
here in all soberness. For full account of these orators, v. Mahaffy, 
Hist. Greek Lit. vol. ii. 27. Lwxparns (469-399 B.c.), father of Greek 
ethical philosophy. He was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and in 
his early years is said to have followed his father’s calling: v. Grote, 
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ch. Ixviii.; Curtius, bk. v. ch. ii.; Mahaffy, ii.; Blackie, ‘Four Phases 
of Morals.’ 28. éppoyAvdixy: it is clear enough from this passage 
that this word was extended from Hermae-carving to sculpture in 
general. 29. éwedi) . . . Kpeirtovos, ‘as soon as he came to know 
the better way.’ 

P. J 13. 4. mpoeSplas, xrA.: abstract nouns are thus pluralized 
when reference is had, not to the abstract notion, but to instances where 
it is manifested; so here ‘ opportunities for civic honors, power, and 
office” 7. avadywy, ‘assume.’ 8. poxAta, ‘crowbars.’ _— yAvdeia, 
KTA., ‘carvers, chisels, and gravers.’ Aug. found only here. 9. Kato 
vevevxos . . . émivoav, ‘ bending low over your work, with earthward turn 
and earthward gaze, and in every way abject; never lifting up your head, 
and never having a thought that savors of manliness and freedom.’ Ali 
these expressions, while describing literally the life of a stone-cutter, are 
to be taken in a figurative sense also. 13. ctpvOua Kk. evox., ‘sym- 
metrical and beautiful.’ 14. Sms, xTA., ‘taking no thought as to 
how you shall yourself attain a symmetrical and graceful development, 
but rendering yourself less worthy of honor than your blocks of stone.” 
Cf. what Diog. Laert. says (2, 33) of Socrates: €Aeye Oavuadlew Tay Tas 
AvBivous eikdvas KaTacKevalouevwy Tov ev AlPov mpovoeiv, ws dmotdTaTos 
EoTat, avTa@v 5 dpedreiv, ws wy duolous TE AlOw HaiverOau. 


Lucian decides in favor of ‘ Culture’ without hearing her through, and is 
treated by her to a wonderful voyage through the air. 


14. 17. deyotons, xrA., ‘as she uttered these words.’ Notice force of 
imperfect part. And here as often notice that the Greek idiom differs 
from ours by using a specific verb and a general substantive, where we 
prefer a general verb and a specific substantive. 18. amepynvapnv, 
‘rendered my decision.’ Used also with yréunyv. — Thy . . . épyatikty, — 
‘that squalid drudge.’ TOOKE. 22. cdOis apxopevw, ‘at the very 
beginning’; circum. part. 23. éverpiaro, ‘she caused no slight 
drubbing to be administered.’ The subject is, of course, 9 épyarurh. 
24. tw: for gender, v. note on Taiv, 6. 25. émpie . . . €memnyet: for 
change of tense and force of plup., v. note on mapedédounv, 3. These 
pluperfects illustrate principle there laid down perfectly: not ‘she had 
been fixed to the spot, etc.,’ but ‘she was fixed to the spot and turned 
into stone,’ —and so remained. —— NvdBynv: daughter of King Tantalus, 
of Lydia, and wife of Amphion. She.claimed superiority to Leto because 
she had many children, while Leto had only two. Angered at this boast 
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fulness, Apollo and Artemis slew with their bows all her sons and 
daughters, and Niobe, ‘all tears,’ was changed into a rock on Mount 
Sipylus. Cf. Il. 24, 602 ff.; Soph. Ant. 823-33; Elect. 150 ff.; Ovid, 
Met. 6, 146-312. 15. 29. rovyapotv, «rA., ‘I shall requite you, be 
well assured, for this decision.” 8:xatoovvns, causal gen. 30. Kal ede 
#5y, ‘come, then, at once.’ «af intensive: cf. X. Mem. 1, 1,6; Symp. 2, 3; 
Lysias ad Eratosth. 29. For #57 in this sense, cf. Dem. Olyn. 2, 2. 

P. S. 2. Te dyna, x7A., ‘a sort of vehicle, to which was yoked a 
kind of winged steeds.’* Gen. of characteristic; H. 568. Cf. Hdt. 
7, 40. — IInydow, the winged steed of the gods. 3. pa) aod. : part. 
used conditionally; hence uy. G. 283, 4; H. 839. It represents pro- 
tasis of second form. For omission of &y in apodosis, v. MT. 49, 2, 
n.3(e). 4 Gyvojrew eueddes, ‘you expected to remain ignorant of.’ 
6. apEdpevos, x7A., ‘I began with the east, and from there to the utmost 
west took a survey, etc.’ For aptau., cf. reAevr@y, as in Plato, Apol. 8. 
H. 788, last part. —- d&xpt mpds: like mwéxps meds, of frequent occur- 
rence = wsgue ad. 8. Tpimrédenos, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis. 
Hospitably entertained Demeter when in search of her daughter. In 
return she gave him a chariot with winged dragons and seeds of wheat. 
With this he wandered over the world, scattering the seed below, and so 
introducing agriculture. V. Ovid, Fasti, 4, 507 ff. LL. per eo ..4is 
mapérewmrov, ‘sent after me their words of cheer.’ -yevoluny, iterative; 
v. note to adedeiny, 2. 16. 15. GAAG p. é6K.: change to finite verb 
from attributive construction. 16. tis: v. note on tiva, 1; translate, 
‘but I thought I made my return in pretty sumptuous attire.’ —— 
KatahaBotoa, «TA., ‘then, too, when she came upon my father standing 


expectant.’ 18. Kdpé, oios Heoust, ‘in what glory I had returned.’ 
Prolepsis; cf. Tennyson, /7z Mem. |xxviii. 1, ‘ I know thee of what force 
thou art.’ — kal te kal de., ‘and reminded him, too, just a bit of the 
intentions respecting me he came near carrying out.’ 19. pxpod 
Seiv: like parenthetic éuol doxetv, just below. Infin. used loosely in 
idiomatic expressions. G. 268; MT. 100; H. 772. 20. avritats, 
‘youth’; v.torabove. 21. mpds, ‘in the presence of’ =‘ because of.’ 


Lucian explains his motive in narrating the dream,— to encourage poor but 
aspiring young men. 

17. 22. perati: makes more definite the temporal force of the parti- 

ciple, —‘in the very midst of my speech,’ ‘while I was still speaking.’ 

Cf. Char. 6 (15, 30). G. 277,n.1 (a); H. 795, c. —— A€yovres, sc. euou, 
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v. above to 3 (2,25).——&py tts, ‘some one said’; with about the force 
of our ‘did some one say?’ 23. SikaviKdv, ‘smacking of the court;’ 
hence ‘circumstantial,’ ‘tedious.’ It no doubt combines here both the 
literal and the derived meaning, as the dream-forms had pleaded their 
case as before a judge. 25. Taxa... éort, ‘or likely enough, it 
too, like Heracles, is a three-nighter.’ For this allusion, cf. Dial. Deo. 10, 
and Diodorus, iv. 151, D. 28. yeynpaxdtwv, ‘musty,’ ‘ threadbare.’ 
29. twdos, «rA., ‘this frigid prating of his is stale; he did not take us 
for a kind of dream-interpreters, did he?’ For uh =xum, v. G. 282, 2; 
H. 820. 30. ovd5é yap, ‘why, no more did Xenophon.’ For Xeno- 
phon’s dream, v. Anab. 3, I, 11 ff. But Xen. says nothing of having 
narrated his dream to the army, as is here implied. Lucian’s memory 
seems to have been slightly at fault when he penned this. 

P. 9. 1. &s, xTA., ‘how it seemed to him that there was a flame, 
Cic” 2. kal Tt. &A., ‘and so on.’ 3. ovx: repeated for emphasis, 
and because of intervening sentence. Cf. X. Anab. 3, 2, 25. —— t1e- 
Kptowv, ‘matter for interpretation.’ Fritzsche changes it to troxpicews 
évexev. —_ 005’ . . . éyvwxds, ‘nor yet with the thought of telling an 
entertaining story.’ 4. aita, ‘it,’ the dream in its details. —— kat 
Tatra, ‘and that too,’ ‘especially’; ratra, appositive of the preceding 
statement. 5. amoyvare mpay.,. 27 desperatione rerum, ‘when all was 
given up for lost.’ 6. Kal: best take this as emphasizing xphomor, 
‘useful’: ‘but his narrative had some useful aim.’ 18. 9. tpéravrat: 
for mood, v. above to 4 (3, 5). 10. tradelas éx., ‘apply themselves 
to culture.’ G.171,1; H. 574, 6. —— tmd wev. €eX., ‘is inclined to shirk 
under the influence of poverty.’ 12. gic. Siad., ‘to the ruin of a 
gifted nature.’ 13. ed of8 Sri, ‘assuredly,’ ‘without doubt’; paren- 
thetical, like ob« of8 Smws, ev %oO1, SHAov drt, etc. 15. évvodv, KTA., 
‘bearing in mind what I was when I, etc.’ For similar use of part. and 
interrogative, but in object relation, cf. X. Mem. 2, 2, 1. —— oios pév . .. 
oios S€: emphatic repetition. 16. pdtv aiod., ‘shirking no whit 
before the poverty of those days.’ jndév, where classic Greek, ovdév; 
v. above to I. 18. «i kal, xrA., ‘if nothing more, at any rate not less 
famous than any sculptor of them all.’ 








TIMON. 





INTRODUCTrOmM 


For more than two thousand years Timon has figured as the 
typical misanthrope. His name has been proverbial ever since the - 
Attic comedy set the fashion. About the actual Timon, however, 
few facts are known. The most that can be gathered with any 
reasonable degree of certainty from the ancient authorities* is as 
follows. He was an Athenian, son of a certain Echecratides, of 
the deme Collytus, and lived about the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. He is said to have built him a tower, ‘far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,’ where he spent his days in lonesome 
contempt of human fellowship; making an exception in the case of 
the young Alcibiades only, whom he treated with great show of 
affection, for the cynical reason—as he told Apemantus, a cynic 
and imitator whose presence he sometimes tolerated —that he 
knew the youth would one day do infinite mischief to the Athenians. 
His death, we are told, was caused by a gangrene resulting from a 
broken limb, which he refused to allow a surgeon to care for. A 
lonely cliff at Halae, ‘ where the light foam of the sea beats daily,’ 
became his burial-place ; after which event a landslip occurred, 
and his tomb was rendered inaccessible. 

Aristophanes speaks of him as a ‘ chip of the Furies’; describes 
his repulsive aspect, and the hate with which he cursed and aban- 
doned society ; and makes Prometheus, after speaking of his well- 
known hatred of the gods, style himself a ‘regular Timon’ (Tipev 

* Two passages in Aristophanes (Lystr. 808 ff, Birds 1547); a fragment from the 


Monotropos of Phrynichus; two epigrams by Callimachus; Plutarch, Anthony, 69 f.; 
and this dialogue of Lucian. 
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xafapés). In a fragment from a comedy of Phrynichus the hero 


says: 
‘Timon’s life I lead, — 
Unwed, unserved, quick-tempered, unapproached, 
Unsmiling, unconversing, self-opinionate.’ 


It is greatly to be regretted that the play by Antiphanes, a poet of 
the Middle Comedy, entitled ‘ Timon,’ has not survived. It would 
doubtless have thrown much light upon the whimsical character 
and career of ‘critic Timon.’ An epigram by Callimachus repre- 
sents him as still hating in the Jand of shades: 


‘Say, Timon, sunk in night, abhorr’st thou now 
The light above or gloomy shades below? 

“T hate the shades, since filled with humankind 
In greater numbers than I left behind.’’’ 


In the brief notices in the earlier writers no hint is given of the 
grounds for Timon’s bitter hatred of mankind. Lucian makes this 
the result of his discovery that the friends upon whom he had lav- 
ished his substance were mere ‘ trencher-friends,’ ‘feast-won, fast- 
lost,’ and that as soon as his riches had taken flight, their friendship 
and devotion likewise took wing, bearing away all sense of gratitude 
for the favors they had received. Plutarch evidently had the same 
notion. So there is strong probability that this was the reason, or 
at any rate one of the reasons, for his misanthropy. But we shall 
not go far amiss, I think, if we find one main cause for his soured 
disposition in the growing degeneracy of the times, — the moral 
and religious disintegration which, as contemporary writers give us 
ample reason to believe, characterized the age of the great struggle 
between Athens and Sparta. He exercised the self-appointed and 
thankless task, it would seem, of censor, critic, caviller, and cynic 
in the presence of the influx of laxer moral ideas, but kept aloof in 
egoistic isolation from the world, and put forth no efforts to stem 
the tide which threatened to overwhelm the moral well-being of the 
state. This it was, we may well believe, taken with the possible 
fact that his private life was no better than it should be,* that 
excited against him the hostility of the comic poets. 

Such was the material which Lucian found ready to his hand in 


* Aristophanes, Lystr. 817. Perhaps only a poetic scandal. 





. 
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Timon. He adapted it to his purpose in such a way that Wieland 
is fully justified in pronouncing this dialogue ‘ original in invention, 
composition, purpose, and execution.’ The idea of making Timon 
become suddenly rich again after his thoughtless good-nature had 
reduced him to poverty and pessimism, is altogether original with 
Lucian. In his hands the story not only presents us with a vivid 
picture of a generous nature in which ‘ the milk of human kindness’ 
had been turned to gall by ‘benefits forgot,’ but it becomes also 
the vehicle for placing the effete hierarchy of Olympus before us in 
no enviable light, and for satirizing without mercy the vices and 
follies of the most diverse classes of society. The amiable spend- 
thrift, the mean-hearted miser, the overbearing mouveau-riche, the 
obsequious underling, and more especially the fawning parasite, 
the flippant rhetorician, and the mountebank philosopher, are piti- 
lessly stripped and lashed. 

The course of the dialogue may be rapidly summarized as follows. 
Timon, reduced to abject want by his unthinking generosity, has 
left Athens, and betaken himself to a distant corner of Attica by 
the sea. He is meanly clad, and is delving away in the stony soil 
at paltry day’s wages. As he toils, bitter reproaches at Zeus break 
from his lips. Zeus is no longer the god he used to be. The 
world grows worse and worse, and his bolt remains inactive. See 
what he himself had suffered from ‘man’s ingratitude,’ and Zeus 
has taken no note of it. Will he never awake, — or is the Cretan 
legend of his tomb, after all, the truth? Zeus at last hears the 
impudent brawler, and is astonished at learning from Hermes that | 
it is Timon, the savor of whose old-time hecatombs still lingers 
agreeably in his nostrils. Surely he has been neglected too long. 
But what could Zeus have done with his hands so full with per- 
jurers, temple-thieves, and wrangling philosophers? But now he 
bids Hermes take Plutus and go to Timon. Plutus is loath to 
return to one who had aforetime pitched him headlong out of 
doors: he likes neither the spendthrift nor the miser, but those 
who treat him as a helping friend. Zeus assures him that Timon 
has learned sense with his digging, and bids him go. So Hermes 
and Plutus set forth for Attica. On their way thither Plutus enter- 
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tains Hermes with a racy narrative; abounding in the finest satire, 
of his peculiarities, and of the absurd ways in which men treat him. 
He is blind and halt when he comes, but when he goes, fleeter than 
the wind and keener-eyed than Lynceus. He is never seen zz pro- 
pria persona, else he would be abhorred ; tricked out with dazzling 
mask and bedizened with jewels, he mingles with mankind. They 
reach the place at last where Timon, in company with Poverty, 


Patience, and the like, is grubbing. He is very well content with 


his present lot, and refuses stoutly at first to be made rich again. 
Soon, however, he yields, ‘since it is useless to resist the gods.’ 
Over the gleaming gold his mattock brings to the day he gloats for 
a moment with old-time delight. Then he determines to employ 
his new wealth only for the purpose of making his hatred of his 
kind more manifest and more intense. He will build him a tower 
over the treasure, and live there in absolute isolation. His name 
shall be Misanthropos. He will hold no intercourse with his 
fellows ; no kindly office will he do to man, accept none at his 
hands. Hardly has this plan been formed when the parasites and 
flatterers of the former day have heard of his new fortune and 
hasten to fawn at his feet. Poet, parasite, orator, and philosopher 
are greeted with mocking gibes, and driven howling off with cudgel- 
blows from his mattock; and the dialogue terminates with Timon 
taking refuge from the thronging flatterers upon a little knoll, and 
pelting them as they approach with stones. 

This dialogue is usually considered Lucian’s masterpiece. It is 
wider in its interest and its scope; it touches life at more points. 
Every sentence indicates the most careful observation of life. In 
spirited character-sketching, in keenness of satire, in vivid portrayal 
of class follies and vices, Lucian is throughout at his best. The 
character of Timon is boldly conceived and distinctly delineated ; 
no haziness obscures its grand simplicity. There is something 
Titanic about the hearty earnestness of his hatred for men, his 
contempt for gods. Only fora moment does he relax, — when he 
accepts the new wealth because it is idle to resist the gods; but 
the next moment he justifies himself by resolving that increase of 
means shall breed increase of hate. Shakspere, in his ‘ Timon 
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of Athens,’ has done little more than amplify and exhibit in fuller 
detail the Lucianic conception ; but, of course, with that inimitable 
touch by which he made his own whatever ideas of another he 
transferred to his canvas.* 

The ‘ Plutus’ of Aristophanes gave Lucian some suggestions, no 
doubt, for his Plutus. But he has developed the character in a 
perfectly original and independent manner. A comparison of the 
two pieces shows, as Le Beau has already well observed, greater 
similarity of the genius of the authors than of the works themselves. 
The minor characters are simple sketches, but each one reveals 
the master’s hand. 

The dialogue is full of instruction and truth for all time. The 
faults, the follies, and the feelings it portrays and satirizes are 
peculiar to no age or society. But it must have come with tre- 
mendous force to the corrupt and luxurious society of the second 
century, when parasites and sycophants plied their infamous calling 
with unblushing assiduity, and when hare-brained rhetoricians and 
mendicant philosophasters imposed and preyed upon society. 





NOTES: 


Timon is delving in a remote corner of Attica. All at once he bursts forth 
in derisive reproaches at Zeus for his lax government of the world, and 
especially that he himself has suffered so sadly from those he had trusted. 


P32. 1. 1. & Zed pitts, x7Aa., ‘O Zeus, patron of friendship, of 
hospitality, of comradeship, protector of hearth and home,’ etc. All 
these epithets are borrowed from the poets, at whom Lucian is laughing 


* It is a matter of dispute by what means Shakspere became acquainted with Lucian’s 
Timon. His knowledge of Greek would hardly have allowed him to read the original, 
and no English translation, so far as is known, existed at that time. But even a super- 
ficial examination is enough to show that Shakspere must have known the dialogue of 
Lucian through some source, while a closer study reveals striking resemblances not only 
in the character of Timon, but also in situations and language. In this connection cons 
sult the commentaries of Gervinus, and the introductions to the play in the different 
editions, especially Hudson’s and White’s. 
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as he uses them. 3. Kal e@ ... Kadodot, ‘and whatever else the 
thunderstruck poets call thee.’ G. 166; H. 556. éeuBpdyrnro: = attontiti. 
Poets usually called €v@eo: or OedAnmrot. Here ambiguous term humor- 
ously applied, its secondary meaning, ‘stupid’ (cf. our ‘moon-struck’), 
coming very near the surface. 6. trepelSers . . . Pvduod, ‘thou dost 
underprop the falling of the metre and fill up the yawning of the rhythm.’ 
7) mimrov and 7d Kexnvds parts. as subs. G. 276, 2; 139, 2: H. 786, a. 
7. goo: ethical; cf. to Char. 1. —— 4 épto. aor., ‘the terrific crash of 
thy lightning.’ A strange epithet; applied to Zeus, Hes. Theog. 815. 
Cf. Ar. Clouds, 265. aorpamh, the ‘flash’; repavyds, the ‘thunderbolt,’ 
that which smites. 10. atexvas, ‘simply.’ ll. &€, ‘aside from.’ 
13. ov« ofS’ Stas: v. to Dream, 18. —— dtéoByn . . . éott, ‘has been 
quenched, and is cold.’ Notice aor. where we prefer perf. H. 706. 
14. pydé: here, as below, 5 (34, 25), Attic usage would require ovdé. 
2. 15. yotv, ‘at any rate.’ —— T. émt. Tis émtyenp., ‘any one intending 
to perjure himself.’ For sentiment, cf. Ar. Clouds, 398 ff. 16. &wdAov, 
‘kept till morning’; hence ‘stale,’ — ‘a stale wick,’ i.e. a wick blown out 
and stinking. ‘The snuff of a last night’s candle.’ Tooke. 17. 8adcv 
tia, ‘a sort of firebrand.’ 18. as = sore, as often. 

P. 33. 1. rotro... amodaicey, ‘receive this damage’: v. to Dream, 
14, first note. Verb here in bad sense. Cf. Eur. Iph. in T. 526. For 
gen. fol. v.G.170,2; H.574,d. 4. Zadpwvets: son of Aeolus, and 
brother of Sisyphus. He imitated thunder and lightning, and demanded 
that sacrifices should be made to him as to Zeus. Zeus for his impiety 
sent him to Tartarus by a stroke from his thunderbolt. Cf. Verg. Aen. 
6, 585 ff. — od waw te arl8. dv, ‘not at all an incredible personage;’ 
or, more freely, ‘and the story is not at all incredible.’ 5. pos, ‘in 
comparison with.’ —— uxpdv Tt. épyfv, ‘slow to wrath.’ Cf. just below, 
l.12. G.160,1; H.549. 6. mwas ydp, ‘for how could it be otherwise?’ 
=‘naturallyenough.’ 7. 8mov ye==cum quidem. — iro pavdpaydpa, 
‘under the influence of mandrake.’ For the form of the gen., v. G. 39, 3; 
Hi. 136, @. For this narcotic, cf. X. Sym. 2, 24; Dem. Phil. 4,6. The 
ancients had many superstitions about the plant; among others, that it 
sprung from human blood, and uttered shrieks when pulled. Shakspere 
alludes to these in various places; e.g. R. and J. 4,3; Oth. 3,3. Popular 
etymology derived the word from avhp and ayopedw. 9. Anas 8. k. 
auB., ‘blear-eyed and purblind,’ or Shakspere’s ‘ high gravel-blind.’ 
a0, @. era: G. 160,1; H. 549. 3. Al. énef, ‘for.’ Its sentence 
really gives ground for statement easily supplied. Here ‘(such must be 
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the “case), ‘since,’ ete, “ie .960, tA a. 12. dxpatos tT. dpytv, ‘ thy 
Spirit was at its best.’ 15. ématayeiro, ‘ was rolling.’ Ar. Clouds, 389, 
has the active in this sense. 16. kal 4... mponKovrltero, ‘and thy 
lightning was continually flashing hither and thither, like darts in a skir- 
mish.’ mponkoy. occurs only here. 17. ot cecpol 8 KooKtiwydov, 
‘the earthquakes were like shakings of a sieve,’ etc. These adverbs 
have a comic sound; cf. De Hist. Cons. 19. 18. tva cor dop., KTA., 
‘and to speak to thee in right bombastic style, the rains were tearing and 
furious, every drop a river.’ The last words are probably a quotation 
from some tragic poet. This would account for the re. In that case, 
goptix@s, ‘clownishly,’ ‘ vulgarly,’ is sarcastic. 20. év ak. xpévov: 
v. to Char. 14 (22, 29). 21. emit. Aev., ‘in the time of D.’ The flood 
of Deucalion, of which, it is fabled, only he and his wife Pyrrha were the 
survivors. Cf. Hor. Car. 1,2, 5 ff.; and v. Cox’s Tales of Amm@reeee: 


and Bayard Taylor’s poem. 22. & ti KB.—wna aliqgua cymbula, ‘one 
craft, a sort of ark.’ 23. Avxwpet: southernmost of the peaks of Par- 
nassus. - 24, {emupév Tu, e7A., ‘ preserving some life-spark of the seed 


of man for the generation of greater wickedness.’ Cf. Plat. Laws, 3, 677 B. 
Belief in the degeneracy of man from primal innocence common among 
the ancients. The golden age made way to the silver, that to the bronze, 
and last of all the iron. Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, tog ff.; Ovid, 
Met. 1, 89 ff.; Juven. 13,-28 ff:; Hor. Car. 1, 3, 25 ff,-and 97 6@)aouee 

* Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 

nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 

4, 25. tovydprou, ‘accordingly.’ Connect withend of §2. 26. 7a- 
atxeipa, ‘ wages,’ ‘reward.’ Cf. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 327. —— Trap 
avtav, ‘from men.’ 27. @tvovros: G. 277, 2; H. 790, c. —— e& ph 
Tis, KTA., ‘unless, forsooth, some one does so (sc. @vee # oTepavol) as an 
appendage to the Olympian games.’ See to Char. 17. 29. GAN cis, 
«TA. ‘but out of conformity to an antiquated custom.’ 30. Kpévov: 
ancient king of Heaven, whose place Zeus usurped. ‘ They will make a 
second Cronus of thee’; i. e. rob thee of thy throne. 

P. 34. 2. é déyew, ‘I forbear saying.’ 3. ot 8€ tives, ‘ but cer- 
tain ones’; without antithetic of wév; v. K. 527, A. 4. — ’Odvuprlacy : 
adverb ; v. lex. 5. +. ktvas, ‘the watch-dogs.’ 8. edyoo, KTA, 
‘thou didst sit still, and suffer thy locks to be cut off all around by them.’ 
Hair, beard, mantle, and sandals of the statue of Zeus at Olympia were 
of gold. Lucian speaks of this robbery again in Jup. Trag. 25. 
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10. tatra: emphatic position. 11. tapopopeva: G. 279,1; H. 708. 
13. @aéfovtes: Phaethon, son of Helios, prevailed upon his father to 
allow him one day to drive the sun-chariot. He could not manage the 
steeds, and came near causing the destruction of the earth, when Zeus 
smote him with his bolt. Cf. Dial. Deor. 25, and Ovid, Met. 1, 750 ff. 
Translate, — ‘ How many Phaethons and Deucalions (i. e. conflagrations 
and floods) will suffice against such overweening insolence of the 
world?’ 14. +. Blov, ‘the world,’ ‘human life.’ As often in Charon. 
5. va yap, «rA., ‘to leave the general question, and speak of my own 
case.” 17. paddov 8€, x7A, ‘or rather had poured out my wealth 
in streams for the benefit of my friends.’ These parts. express means 
(G. 277, 2; H. 789, 4); but cf. note on d0vs, Dream, 3, and translate, — 
‘when I had done so and so, and thanks to that had become poor.’ 
19. ovxért, xrA., ‘I am no longer even recognized.’ For sentiment, cf. 
Ar. Plutus, 829-37. 20. apés: here, as often in Lucian = iad with 
gen. of agent. 24. mak. vexpod, ‘a man long dead.’ —— trtiayv: pro- 
leptic; cf. to mAayiz, Char. 3, ‘on its back, upturned by time.’ 25. poe 
avay., ‘without even reading the inscription.’ 26. étépav: sc. 6ddv. 
— Svuody. x. am. 6é., an unlucky and ill-omened sight.’ 27. Céapa: 
appositive of rov—yeyev. G. 137, 0.4; H. 556. 28. od mpd ToKX., 
‘not long before’; like ok eis waxpdy, Dream, 1. 6. 30. Sipbépav: 
a coat of skins worn by herdsmen and peasants. Cf. Beck. Char. Exc. 1, 
sc, x1.; Ar. Clouds, 72. 

P. 35. 1. ofodrev: G. 178; H. 578. ‘At four obols a day’; about 
twelve cents, — the ordinary wages of an agricultural laborer probably. 
Consult Bockh, Publ. Econ. bk. 1. ch, 21. 3. pykete . . . ed mpdr.: 
explanatory of tovro, —‘I shall no longer see people in numbers prosper- 
ing beyond their desert.’ For part., G. 279,2; H.799. 5. totré ye: 
this demonstrative, with ye, not seldom placed for special emphasis at 
the end of the sentence. Cf. Piscat. 20. 6. totrov: G. 142, 4,n.1; 
H. 538, end. 7. ’“Enpevi8qv: the Rip Van Winkle of antiquity. A 
Cretan priest of Zeus, poet and seer. He fell asleep, it is said, in the 
Dictaean Cave, and did not wake for forty, or, as some say, fifty or 
fifty-seven years. 10. émidatat tia, «TA., ‘show some of the spirit 
of the vigorous and youthful Zeus, unless the tales told by the Cretans 
about thee and thy tomb in their island are true.’ A legend of the 
Cretans affirmed that Zeus was buried near the city Cnosus. Lucian 
never tires of alluding to this story in disparagement of the father of gods 
and men. Cf. Jup. Trag. 45; De Sacrif. 10. 
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The scene changes to Olympus. Zeus inquires of Hermes who it is that is 
bawling up to heaven. Hermes astounds him by answering Timon, once 
so rich ; the cause of whose poverty he then explains. 


7. 14. ‘Ypnrrév: mountain of Attica, famous for its honey. Milton 
speaks of it as ‘flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound of bees’ indus- 
trious murmur.’ 15. mvapds, xTA., ‘quite filthy and squalid, and 


clad in a leathern jerkin.’ 16. éziKkexupds: perf. here, as often, ex- 
presses present condition rather than the act which produced it, —‘ bent 
(or bending) over.’ —— Ades... . Opacds, ‘a garrulous and saucy fellow.’ 


17. % tov, ‘of course, he must be a philosopher.’ Strongly sarcastic. 
The commonplace philosophers of the day, like the mendicant friars of 
the Middle Ages, were a sorry lot. Lucian loses no opportunity to 
satirize them. Cf. below, 54-5; Cock, to-11; Icarom. passim; and 


notably Lapithae and Piscator. —- od yap &v: when cond. is suppressed, 
as here (G. 222; H. 746), yap may be rendered ‘otherwise.’ doeBeis, 
‘predicate; ef. to Dream, 2. 20. Koddvtéa: Collytus was the name 
of a deme of the phyle Aegeis. For account of the political divisions of 
Athens, v. Grote, ch. xxxi. —_ 6. . . éottdoas, ‘ who has banqueted us 


with perfect sacrifices.’ kara occurs nowhere else in this connection ; 
the expression is formed after the analogy of kaé’ iepav ducoa, edxecPat. 
iepa TéAera corresponds to Homeric teAjecom éExarduBat. 21. 6 v0- 
am\ovtos, ‘who but just now was rich.’ Elsewhere the word means the 
nouveau-riche. 22. © 7., 8d. ek,: cf. to Char Gite, ge 23. €id- 
Capev: Bekker changes this to pluperfect; Fritzsche approves. —— 
t. Avdovn: a great festival at Athens in honor of Zebs Me:Aixuos, cele- 
brated in February. Cf. Thucyd.1,126. 24. get tT. GAA.: v. to Char. 
13(21,15). 25. rfl waGasv, ‘through what misfortune.” 26, adxpnpés, 
&Avos: the asyndeton is striking; so Sommerbrodt brackets avxunpés, 
and Fritzsche places &@A:os (with 6 prefixed) at the end of the preceding 


sentence. 27. ottw ... SlxeddAav, ‘so heavy is the mattock that he 
bears.’ Bapetay predicate, as just above, aceBets. 8. 29. ottact 


wiv etaretv: G. 268; H. 772. ‘One might say.’ The antithesis is és 5€ 
GAnbet Adyy (Sc. eimeiv), ‘but the truth is.’ —- xpyorérns, ‘ kind-hearted- 
ness.’ 

‘Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart ; 


Undone by goodness! Strange unusual blood, 
When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good! ’— 7772. of Ath. 4, 2. 


P. 36. 1. dvow x. ed. x. dk, ‘folly, stupidity, and lack of discrimi- 
nation.’ eve, lit. ‘ good-naturedness,’ affords an instance of moral 
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degeneracy of a word. See Trench, ‘Study of Words,’ lect? 3; and cf. 
common American degeneracy of ‘clever.’ 2. &s od ovviea, ‘for he 
did not perceive that he,’ etc. G. 238; H. 822. yapi(duevos, predicative 
part. in subject relation. Cf. the Vergilian sezszt medios delapsus in hostes. 
4. «xe. tT. fap: allusion to Prometheus. 5. etatpous, ‘boon com- 
panions.’ —— im’ ev. . . . Popa, ‘who, merely out of kindness to him, 
enjoyed his bounty.’ 9. +t. pl{as: a sudden and infelicitous change of 
figure. A moment ago the vultures were gnawing his bones; now they 
leave him a felled and withered tree trunk. Cf. Tim. of Ath. 4, 3: 


* The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men, . . 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
To on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare, 
For every storm that blows.’ 


11. wé@ev yap; ‘for why should they?’=‘of course not.” 12. &r. 
péper, ‘in their turn.’ — 8a tatra, «tA., ‘therefore with mattock and 
leathern jerkin he has abandoned the city, and,’ etc. 14. picGod, ‘for 
wages.’ Genitive as above, 6, 68dAwv. — peAay. T. kaxk., ‘brooding over 
his misfortunes.’ G. 188, 1; H. 611. 15. pada wtrep., ‘in utter dis- 
dain.’ ‘ With their noses in the air.” TOOKE. 16. ec Tliov, xrA., 
‘whether he might be called Timon.’ The opt. in a vague and doubtful 
question. K. 395, 5 end, with A. 2. 


Zeus justifies his long neglect of Timon by his multiplicity of cares ; directs 
Hermes to take Plutus, with Treasure, and go to Timon’s relief. The 
ingrates he will punish when he gets hes bolt repaired. 


9. 19. wyov. Svor, ‘is vexed at his bad luck.’ For part. v. refs. Char. 
2 (12, 1). —— éwel: connect with dueAntéos. ‘ For we shall be doing just 
(mal) the same as,’ etc. For dat. G. 186; H. 603. 21. émAcdnopévor : 
may? 4; H. 780, e. 24. wmv, ‘however.’ Lucian oftener uses 
mA}v GAAGd; v. to Charon, II (20, 2). 25. Prafopevwv, ‘ extortioners.’ 
26. é 8. x. od. +. mapa, ‘and furthermore, owing to fear caused by,’ 
etc. womé or ef more usual than zwapa in such a connection. 28. trodiv 
... @méBAapa, ‘this long time have had no chance even to glance at,’ etc. 
30 dy. eprdes, ‘ word-contentions.’ —— émeméd. adrois, ‘come into 
general vogue with them.’ avrois refers by synesis to t. ’Attixny; for 
ease, G. 184, 3; H. 6or. 

P. 37. 1. paxopéevav: sc. adtav; v.to Dream,3(2,25). 3. # ém- 
tpLSfvat, «TA., ‘or be bored to death by them as they wrangle in loud 
tones about their so-styled “virtue,” and incorporeal substances, and the 
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like nonserfse.’ aperhy tiva ironical of the ‘ virtue’ of the sects. Anpous 
often so used as the climax to a list of particulars, all of which one wishes 
to stamp with contempt; cf. Dem. Olyn. 3, 29. éguveipdvtwy, contemptu- 
ous; cf. Dream, 8 (4, 29). 5. Tot, ‘ you see.’ 10. 8. kara tdaxos: 
periphrasis for adverb. xara is often so used; cf. kara omovdqv, 18 (41, 19). 
11. 67: like as with superlative = guam. H. 664. ékS.aky: cona- 
tive force. 14. aiOis pev, ‘later.’ Antithesis in mAjy, xrA., 1. 23. — 
eweadav tT. K. €mt., ‘when I have had my bolt repaired.’ Aor. subj. like 
iat: fut. pert. 11.7603) MET. 20) mea: 15. kateaypévar: classic Attic 





would be katedyact. 17. ométe . . . mpwny, ‘since awhile ago I 
launched it too zealously,’ etc. 18. *Avagtaydpav: of Clazomenae, 


but long resident at Athens. He was the first to state the doctrine that 
the present order of things is due to an intelligent principle (vods). 
Accused (450 B.C.) of blasphemy, he was saved from death by Pericles, 
over whom he had exercised great influence. —— éme€e. ‘ was seeking to 
convince.’ G. 200, n, 2; H. 702. —— pode. . . Seovs, ‘that we gods are of 
no account at all.” A euphemistic way, as Fritzsche remarks, of saying, 
“we do not exist.’ Cob., however, V. L. 222, cuts out twas, and wishes 
pnde changed to wndév. Sombdt. and Fr. bracket twas. Omitted, ‘ we 
do not exist at all.’ Present reading is paralleled in Vitar. Auct. 27: ov8é 
nuets &pa éouey ties; -‘ aren’t we, then, anybody?’ 21. *Avaxetov: 
temple of the “Avaxes (Castor and Pollux), on the north side of the 
Acropolis. Reference is here had probably to a real event. 22. éAdtyou 
Setv: v. to Dream, 16. 23. «wept t. wér., ‘on the rock.’ zepi in such 
use unknown to Attic prose. Cf. Saturnal. 4. 24. e& — opaow: 
Fr. proposes to get rid of this impossible ind. pres., which is given by all 
the MSS. save one, by changing ef to édy, or by writing épgev. Cob., 
V. L. 222, with a single MS., drops ei, making épéow participle. 


Llermes grumblingly fetches Plutus, who, remembering his former treatment, 
7s anything but pleased at the proposed return to Timon. 


11. 26. otov fy, xrA.: sarcastic exclamation, uttered as Hermes goes 
in search of Plutus. ‘ What a fine thing it was to bellow so loud, and be 
importunate and saucy!’ 27. StkatcAoyotct, ‘advocates.’ 28. i8ov 
ye xTA., ‘there is Timon, you see, will be raised all at once from extreme 
poverty to wealth just for his shouting,’ etc. idod = Fr. void. kara- 
orhoerat as in Char. 2. pdda to be taken with avrixa; cf. Ar. Frogs, 785. 

P. 38. 1. ei toxartey .. . dv tcxamrrev, ‘if he had kept on digging 
he would still be,’ etc. G. 222; MT. 49, 2; H. 746. 4. ovdk dvandA, 
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"I do not want to go,’ etc. G. 226, 2,4; H. 722, d. 6. dpicre: the 
respect of even Zeus for Plutus is amusingly sarcastic. — kK. Tatra: 
Dream, 17 (9, 4). 12. 8 vi Ata: this has a droll sound uttered in 
the face of Zeus himself. 10. watpwov av. >. dvra, ‘friend though I 
had been to him-from his fathers’ times.’ povovoux{, ‘all but,’ ‘ well 
nigh.’ —— 8uxp. ée59a: proverbial expression. Cf. Hor. Epist. 1, 10, 24. 
21. KaSdmep. xrA., ‘as quickly as they who drop a live coal.’ His money 
‘burned in his pockets.’ Cf. Tim. of Ath. 1, 1: 


‘ He pours*it out: Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward; no meed, but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself.’ 





12, amwé&\0w: G. 253; H.720. 16. Adpet, ‘cormorants.’ 17. Hpav: 
G. 177; H. 583. 19. armodépovtes; G. 279,1; H. 800. 20. ape 
Anti: found only here. 


Zeus accuses Plutus of inconsistency: one while he complains of those who 
keep him under bolt and bar ; now of Timon, who gave him fullest liberty. 


13. 27. adie: G. 105,n.3; H.314. 28. todvavriov, ‘on the con- 
mary. G. 160, 2; H. 552. 30. onpelwv ermB, ‘by impressions of 
seals’ = ‘under seal.’ The seal was often thus used for additional secur- 
ity. Cf. Beck. Char. Exc. 1, sc. iii. near end. 

P. S59. 2. ratray. arw., ‘at any rate, you used to make such complaints 
to me, and say,’ etc. 3. oX. tT. okd6tw, ‘dense darkness.’ For similar 
combination, v. Char. 11 (20, 1). 5. «mpds rT. os, ‘as the result of the 
habit.’ For sentiment, cf. Catapl. 17. 6. amodpac. ... ei AdB.: v. to 
Dream, 8 (4, 23). 7. «. SAws, ‘in a word.’ 8. Kaldmep, KTA., 
‘be immured like another Danae, and reared in virgin estate under the 
charge of such sharp-sighted and utterly depraved masters as Usury and 


Arithmetic.’ For Danae, v. note to Dial. Mar. 12. 14. 12. év: 
G.. 275, 2; H. 792. 13. én’ dSelas, ‘in security.’ werd used in the 
same way. ——T. fowtt, ‘the object of their passion.’ 14. adda ov. 


€yp7-, ‘ they stay awake and watch it.’ The antithesis is the clause intro- 
duced by ovdé, so guAdrtovras might have been expected; but inf. dep. 
directly on €packes preferred to prevent accumulation of participles. 
16. ixavqy, xrd., ‘thinking it sufficient enjoyment, not that they have the 
power of enjoyment, but,’ etc. ov negatives rd... €yew asa whole. Cf. 
ma mem. I, I, 3. 18. rt. év t. d. Kiva: allusion to a fable of Aesop 
no longer extant. Cf. Adv. Indoct. 30. 19. xevWav: G.170,1; H. 574, ¢. 
20. kal KareyéAas, «7A., ‘ you used even to ridicule them for saving,’ etc. 
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Predicative parts. in oblique case relation; v. to Char. 17 (25, 21). 
21. +. katvérarov: v. to Char. 23 (30, 7). 22. os KaTépatos, KTA., 
‘that some cursed servant or rascally steward will slink in secretly and 
have a drunken revel, leaving his wretched and unamiable master to 
brood over his interest by the light of a miserable narrow-necked lamplet 
with thirsting wicklet.’? For last expression, cf. Cock, 29; also Ar. Clouds, 
56-9. 23. madorpip: usually regarded as false spelling for weddérpup 
(which some write here), ‘ one who wears fetters out, —a comic epithet 
for a rascally slave. It makes good sense as it stands, however. Lit. 
‘boy-troubler’ (‘ boy’ used in the sense of slave by Greeks, as in the South 
before the war); i.e. ‘slave-driver’ or ‘beater.’ The slave whe held the 
position of oikovdéuos often exercised severe authority over his fellows. 
Either epithet gives the steward no amiable character. 28. éxeiva 
aittaodat, ‘to make charges of that kind.’ See to Dream, 14 (7, 17). 


Plutus asserts that he ts right in both instances (his friends belong to neither 
extreme), and proves his point by a striking analogy. 


P. 40. 15. 1. 8d: fut. after vague condition, as Dream, 8 (4, 23). 
2. 1. way. TOTO dv. K. Gpu., ‘this excessive prodigality and carelessness.’ 
avemmevoy, part. as abstract noun. G. 276, 2, and 139, 2; H. 786, 6. 
3. as mpds éx€, ‘at least, in relation to me.’ gs restrictive, as sometimes 


ut; cf. Cic. Cato Major, ch. 4, near end. 4. katdkdeorov; sc. due. 
For sentiment, cf. Ar. Plutus, 237 ff. 9. ovdév, KTA., ‘since for no 
fault of mine they let me corrode,’ etc. 10. dmlacuy, ‘will pass away.’ 
For sentiment, cf. Char. 20. 16. 12. éxeivous: those just mentioned; 


tovtous, the class to which Timon belongs, so thought of as nearer. 
13. tovs —pér. ém. T. mpday., ‘those who stand ready to exercise moder- 
ation in the case.” “Cf. Hor. Car. 2, 1o;5 a. 14. pyre: with part. uh 
renders expression hypothetical, ‘the ones who,’ ‘all who,’ in any sup- 
posable case. G. 283, 4; H. 839; M. 207. 16. & Zed mpds r. Ards: 
a humorous touch. Cf. Dial. Mort. 16, 1. 17. érera: emphasizes 
temporal force of preceding part. MT. 109,n.1; H.795,a¢. 19. vba 
&v ééXou: ind. disc. for subj. &y usually omitted in such cases. G. 242, 3; 
butev. Die. 74, 9, ny 2. 24. épacGels modAduis: a keen thrust at 
Zeus; with which cf. Dial. Deor. 2. 17. 25. éW adpdtw ral. yn : 
regular legal formula in Attic marriage contracts. 27. wap0évov: em- 
phatic omission of the article. 29. SfAos dv: sc. épay, ‘show that he 
was in love by his faded color, his dwindling flesh, and his hollow eyes’ 
For é«rer. and srodedux., v. to Char. 17 (25, 21). For sentiment, cf. 
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*Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 2, 1, where Speed gives Valentine the marks 
of a lover. 

P.414. 1. tc9 dmws feri potest ut; parenthetic. 2. &éov: v. above, 
14, to for. 3. KaTapapaivey ... Riou, ‘because he allowed so beauti- 
ful and lovely a maiden to wither away by treating her all her life like a 
vestal.’” 5. Qecpoddaw, ‘the Lawgiver’; viz. Demeter, who, by the 
introduction of agriculture, prepared the way for orderly, law-restricted 
society. A festival of five days — the Thesmophoria — was celebrated 
yearly in October by the married women. In iépera here, as also Dial. 
Meretr. 7, 4, reference seems to be had to virgin priestesses, though we 
hear nothing definite about them elsewhere. —— tatra k. av. ay., ‘I too 
have these causes of vexation.’ For tratra, v. G. 159, n. 2; H. 547, ¢. 
6. dAaxti{duevos: predicative, explanatory of tadra. 8. domep, KTA., 
‘put in fetters like a branded runaway.’ memednu. used rather of resultant 
state than of the act. 


Zeus declares that both extremes, spendthrifts and misers, get their reward. 
But go to Timon; if he despitefully treats you again, the mattock once 
more shall be his portion. 


18. 11. kadiy rt. Six., ‘a handsome penalty.’ For pred. adj., v. to 
Dream, 2. 12. Tavradros: v. to Char. 15. For sentiment, cf. 
Horace, Sat. 1, 1, 68 ff. : 


* Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
flumina. . . . Quid rides? mutato nomine te de 
fabula narratur: congestis undique saccis 
indormis inhians et tamquam parcere sacris 
cogeris aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabellis.’ 


14. weds: son of Agenor and king of Salmydessus. At the instigation 
of their stepmother he put his sons to death. For this the Harpies were 
sent, — monstrous creatures, that swooped down and devoured or fouled 
his food. Cf. Verg. Aen. 3, 216 ff. —- tpopqv: G. 164; H. 553, a. 
15. add’, ‘so’; v. to Dream, 2. —— cwhpov. 1. odd, ‘more sensible by 
far.” 17. éxeivos, ‘Timon.’ As often, translate this pron. by noun. 
— yap more: ironical; an ellipse in reality, —‘(I think not), for will 
Timon ever,’ ‘what! will Timon ever,’ etc. 18. & Kop. ... av- 
tAGy, ‘pouring me out with all his might, as though from a leaky basket, 
before I have fairly run in.’ For eiopujva:, v. G. 274; H. 769. For 
Kata orovdhy, v. above, to Io (37, 8). 20. pi. . . adréy, ‘lest I rush 
upon him in a flood and overwhelm him.’ For sémépayraAos (predicate), 
v. H. 488, 6, Rem. We have a confusion of images here: wealth is 
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spoken of as a liquid; to this notion basket (xépivos) is abhorrent, while 
perfectly proper of money itself. 21. Aavatdwv: the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, save Hypermnestra, slew their husbands on the wedding 
night. Their punishment in the nether world was to pour water into 
a leaky or bottomless cask. Cf. Apollod. 2, 1,74 5 Hor Garage 
23. aAAd, KTA., ‘but before it has run in almost the stream will have 
flowed out, so very wide is the opening in the cask for the outflow and so 
unconstrained the issue.’ Subj. of efopujva: implied from Tt. émippéoytos. 
To conceive of anything as having flowed out before it had run in 
requires the rhetorical imagination of an Irishman. For a similar bull, 
cf. Ar. Clouds, 631, and Cic. ad Famil. 4,5. 19. 27. vt. kexyves... 
dvatemrrapéevov, ‘this gaping and constantly open fissure.’ The reading 
here is awkward. Cob., V. L. 222, suggests 7b eiodmat for the unparal- 
leled expression here found. In either case the part. is used as a noun; 
as it stands here, the article before kexnvds belonging equally to avamemr. 
To connect és 7d a&mat, ‘ once for all,’ with eudpdtnra, as some do, 
is a violent and unlikely possibility, though it affords good sense. 
30. +. tpvyi, ‘the lees.’ 

P. 42, 1. pépvnoo: v. to Char. 7 (16, 8). 2. émavidv, ‘on your 
way back.’ —— Kikdwras: assistants of Hephaestus. Their workshop 
was in Aetna. 4. tednypévov: perf. of condition resulting from previous 
activity. Predicate, ‘ we shall want it sharp.’ 


Hermes and Plutus set out. Plutus explains that he ts lame and blind when 
he ts sent to men; swifter than dreams when he leaves them. Sudden 
wealth comes from Pluto, when what fools men are ! 


20. 7. dednOeas... dv, ‘I was unaware that you were,’ etc. éy 


predicative in subj. relation. G. 279, 4; H. 8ol. 9. ovk del TodTO, 
‘’tis not so in every case.’ 12. Tedetv él tT. Tépna, ‘ reach my goal.’ 
rede often so used without éddv. 14. &ya .. . Kaya, ‘the barrier, 


at any rate, no sooner falls than I,’ etc. Co-ordination where we sub- 
ordinate; v. to Dream, 3. #omAnyé strictly the rope stretched across the 
race-course. 21. AevKod fedyous: Lucian often speaks of white horses 
as an indication of wealth and magnificence. Cf. Char. 13; Cock, 12. 
23. dwovs woppvupot, ‘in purple raiment.’ The shoulders as part for the 
whole, since they sustain the dress. Cf. Il. 3, 328. —— xpuooxeipes, 
‘with gold rings upon their fingers.’ Cf. Cock, 12; Icarom. 18; Nig. 21. 
Rings were worn more and more for ornament in the later times, often 
many at the same time. Cf. Beck. Char. n. 6, sc. xi. Of the earlier 
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times Macrob., Saturn. 7, 13, says: wveteres non ornatus sed signandi causa 
annulum secum circumferebant. 21. 27. tére, ‘in those cases.’ 
28. IIkotrwv: god of the nether world. Lucian puns upon the name 
here, and makes him the author of sudden riches, such as comes by will, 
etc. __ Gre... dv, ‘for he too is a giver of wealth,’ etc. a&re emphasizes 
causal force of part. G. 277,n. 2; H. 795, d. 

P. 43. 1. 8é€Arov, ‘testament’; lit. ‘tablet,’ on which the testament 


_ was written. Tablets were usually oblong strips*of wood, with raised 


margins, thinly covered with wax, fastened together with bits of wire like 
hinges, and so opening like our books. The will having been written, 
the tablets were closed, and bound with a triple cord and sealed, in the 
presence of witnesses. The opening of the will took place soon after the 
death of the testator, likewise in the presence of witnesses (here, in public, 
év tH G@yopaz). Cf. Beck. Char. nn. 17 ff., sc. ix. 2. dopydSdév: found 
only here. Cob., V. L. 222, would change it to gopadnv. Usually inter- 
preted ‘like a bundle’; but Sombdt. rightly sees that it is rather derived 
from gopda, in the sense of ‘rapid motion,’ ‘rush’ (gépeo@a: and ferri 
here agree): hence trans.,‘witharush” 3. opév... mpdxerat, ‘the 
corpse lies in state in some dark corner of the house.’ mpéxerta: the 
regular word for the lying in state in some fine room; here bitterly 
sarcastic. 6. éne 8 oi, xrA., ‘but the expectant heirs wait in the 
agora agape for me as twittering nestlings the approaching swallow.’ 
22. 9. +. Alvov: the cord about the tablets to which the seal was 
attached. 12. & wat. tiutos, ‘esteemed for his sensual compliances.’ 
— tmetup. r. yva.: for this expression and the sentiment of the passage, 
ef. Dial. Mort. 9, 4. 13. avri, ‘in return for.’ 14. €wpos dv, 
‘though past his bloom.’ —— plo8wpa: a base word. For péya, pred., 


v. to Dream, 2. —- © yevvatos, ‘the fine fellow.’ Appositive of oixérns ; 
strongly ironical. 15. éxetvos pév: the apodosis begins with these 
words, the prot. being éwe:dav . . . amoAaBdév. méy has no answering dé; 


it emphasizes the pronoun. K. 531, 2. The virtual antithesis is found 
in T. kexnvéras. 16. aptardyevds pe, KTA., ‘snatches me up, will and 
all, and runs quickly off, and straightway gets his name changed to 
Megacles, etc., instead of Phyrrius, etc., as it was before’ (réws). With 
airA SéATe, cf. Char. 6, adri Kaoradig. —— dépwv: expressive of manner. 
Cf. below, 26; Icarom. 19 (106, 1); MT. 109, n. 8; H. 788, a, last part; 
K. 4386, 6. 17. IIvppiov, xrA.: common slave names; while Megacles 
et al. are names of highest families. Cf. Cock, 14, where another method 
of changing names is mentioned. Such things are not unheard-of even 
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in these days in the case of the zouveaux-riches.. 20. otos—=68r1 TowdTos 
(G. 238; H. 822), ‘that such a thunny fish had escaped from the inmost 
part of the net after having devoured no little bait.’ An allusion to the 
presents they had given. Cf. Dial. Mort. 9. Cf. also Horace, Sat. 2, 5; 
at line 25 Horace speaks of the rich man, in wait for whom the fortune- 
hunters lie, by the same figure that L. uses here. 23. 22. 6 8 ép. 
a0. eis eué, ‘plunging upon me with all his might.’ These words mark 
clearly rude and awkward eagerness. 23. tax tdeppos: ina fig. sense; 
‘coarse.’ 24. ci tmapidv dAdws pac., ‘if a passer-by cracks his whip 
incidentally.’ For this meaning of &AAws, temere, cf. Od. 14, 124. — 
el — paoorifere . . . &pioras: v. to Char. I (11, 9). —T. pud@va. . 
mpookuyeayv, ‘and paying his respect to the mill as though it were a 
temple.’ The meaning of this is obscure, while the general sense of the. 
passage is perfectly plain. The coarse and vulgar fellow suddenly 
beceme rich still retains the instincts of the slave. He shudders when 
he hears the clanking of fetters, pricks up his ear (i.e. is startled) at 
the sudden snapping of a whip, and cannot see the mill, to the severe 
labor of which slaves were sent as a punishment, without feelings of 
dread akin to religious awe. megpikws, KTA., Concessive, — ‘though he 
has these instinctive feelings, yet he is no longer,’ etc. 26. avakropoy, 
‘holy of holies,’ adytum. Sombdt.-takes it to mean ‘master’s house,’ but 
cites no authority; and then for mpooxuyaéy very inaptly writes mpoorriwr, 
which is certainly abhorrent to the sense. —— @opyrds, ‘ bearable,’ ‘ civil.’ 
28. tT. Spodotdcus, ‘those who were his fellow-slaves.’ 29. dxpr av 
. &kxéq: G. 239, 2; H. 758. 30. és topvidtov, x7A., ‘falling into 
the net of some little hussy or getting a fancy for keeping horses,’ etc. 
Horse-fancying is often mentioned as an expensive luxury; cf. Ar. Clouds, 
opening scene. For the use of the parts., v. G. 277, 2; H. 789, 4. 
P. 44. 2. WNupéws: cf. Il. 2, 671 ff. The handsomest man in the 
Grecian host. Cf. Dial. Mort.25. 3. Keéx. % Ko8.: well-known kings 


of ancient Athens. —— cvvetazepov, ‘ cleverer.’ 4. ovvapa, ‘put to- 
gether.’ —— éxxatSexa: comic hyperbole. L. is fond of this number for 
that purpose ; cf. Cock, 12 (72, 12); Dial. Deor. 1. —— €v Gk. tT. ypove: 


v. to Char. 14 (22, 20): 5. &Auss: cf. Char. 14 (22, 28), —‘till he, 
poor devil, squanders in no time at all the riches that had been slowly 
(kar? 6Atyov) accumulated by many perjuries and extortions and ras- 
calities.’ 
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Since Plutus is blind, he cannot find his way to the worthy; and as bad 
men are more numerous, he oftener falls into their hands. 


94. 8 avra, xra., ‘the reality, I suppose (mov), is about as you 
Say. 9. avrotovs: in contrast with odxi T. €uavtod tocol BadiCw, 
above, 21. Ll. amootelAy : G. 233; H. 757. 13. ydp: v. above 
to 18 (41, 17). 14. ov yap av . . . mpoonev: v. above to 7 (35, 17). 
Aristides, famous alike for his love of justice and his poverty. 15. ‘In- 
movikw k. KadAla: father and son, proverbial for their wealth, like 
Rothschilds of the present day; not in very good repute otherwise. 
Callias was the stepson of Pericles, and is satirized by Aristophanes for 
his profligate life. Cf. Frogs, 428 ff.; Birds, 284. For sentiment, cf. 
Plutus, 86 ff. 19. dxpt.. . éumecdv, ‘till unawares I fall in with 
somebody.’ G. 279, 4; H. 801. For subj., v. above to 23 (43, 29). 
20. ct tr. ‘Epytv: Hermes was accounted the god of treasure-trove and 
of all sudden and unexpected gains. Hence called Kepdéos, below, 41. 
25. 26. Kal pada Sixalws, ‘yes, and with perfect justice.’ __ 8s ye = 
qui quidem. G.238;H.822. 27. avaf{nricovta: G. 277, 3; H.789, d. 
28. mpd mod. ék. tr. Biov, ‘this long time vanished from the world.’ 
29. Avyxevis: one of the Argonauts, famous for his marvellous keenness 
of vision. To his eyes ‘the night was as the day, and fire as air.’ Cf. 
Morris’s poem, ‘ Life and Death of Jason.’ The name was proverbial 
for clear sight. Cf. Char. 7; Icarom. 12; Ar. Plut. 210. 30, dre: 
i277, 0. 2,6; H. 795, d. 

P. 45. 1. wovnpav . . . émexdv., ‘and scoundrels in vast numbers 
control everything in the cities.’ 7. ws, ‘somehow.’ 


fe does not appear before men as he actually is, ugly and deformed, but 
Surnished with a wonderful mask. 


26. 10. eipqoerat yao, ‘for it must be said.’ A parenthetic formula 
often used by L. when something disagreeable to the speaker or the person 
addressed is to be said. Cf. Icarom. 13 (101, 3); Zeuxis, 2. LL. é& 3. 
oxedoiv: late and uncommon idiom for acc. of specif. 12. tvxovta;: 
sc.gov. 14. f{@vras: predicative. G.279,1; H.800. We use the inf., 
“endure to live.” 15. évras: ind. disc. G. 280. — és BaOv«qrea, KTA.: 
an allusion to the poem on- poverty by Theognis, in which it is said: 
avip ayaddy mevin wavtwv ddurnor padtota 
Kal yHpws moAtov, Kvpve, kai HmudAov. 
nv S& xpn devyovta Kai és peyakrtea TovTOV 
pimrew, kal meTp@v, Kvpve, cat’ nArBatwr, 
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16. dépovtes: v. above to 22 (43,16). 17. trepopacbat, xrA,, ‘think- 
ing they are overlooked (i.e. despised) by you, just because you did 
not look at them at all.’ Notice the paranomasia. —— 6tumep: here, 
as after all relative words, wep is emphatic; but this combination is very 
rare. Fritzsche, with Solanus, reads éremrep. The remark which this 
‘introduces is a reflection of Hermes, and not a part of the preceding 
statement. 18. +. apxjqv: G. 160, 2, third ex.; H. 552. 19, av— 
oporoyyjoeas, et TL Evvins: G. 227,13; H.750. 20. cavtod: G. 171, 2; 


H. 576. — xopvSavriav, xra., ‘they act like the Corybantes, in being 
madly in love with such an object of passion.’ For Corybantes, v. below, 
41. 29%, 22. ole. yao: as just above, 24. — dpacdar, ‘seem.’ Hence 


followed by the dat. 27. 4 Gyvowa, xrA.: for sentiment, cf. Char. 21. 
30. mpoceeidy tr, ‘a sort of mask.’ 


P. 46. 3. avtotpéc@moyv, ‘in my own person.’ 5... os,. “fore 
6. atrav: G. 173, 2,n.; H. 577, 4, last ex. —— apPAvarrevtes: predica- 
tive part. in subj. relation, taking the place here of an acc. after kate- 
vyivwoKxov, — ‘they would accuse themselves of being short-sighted,’ etc. 


G. 270, 1; H. 798; C. 501, d. —— tT. THAuKatTa: G. 1662, eee 


Men put on this mask on becoming rich, and are still deceived as to his true 
mature by the retinue of evil qualities that enter along with him. ‘ How 
wily thou art!’ cries Hermes. 

28. 8 rl otv, «7A, ‘why is it,.then, that even after they have come 

into the possession of wealth,’ etc. 10. fv Tis adarpfrar. . . adv— 

mpéo.vTo: v. to Char. 12 (20, 29). —— avrovs: G. 164; H. 553. 16. ra 
arota: the article so used when the quality of something already men- 

tioned is inquired about. Cf. just below, and Ar. Clouds, 1270. H. 538, d; 

I 465, 25M. 11, “R. 5: 18. ocuprapeoépyerat AaSov: a rare con- 

struction; the common one (G. 279,4; H. 801) would make Aaédéy the 

finite verb and oupmap. the participle. Cf. Thucyd. 1, 65; and v. K. 482, 

A. 19. tidos, ‘conceit’: lit. ‘smoke,’ ‘vapor’; cf. ‘airiness.’ 

23. Kapi... tm adrdv, ‘and on me, the father, etc. who am accompanied 

by them as by a bodyguard, he dotes withamazement.’ 29. 28. SucKa- 

toxos, ‘hard to keep hold of.’ Found only here. 


‘But Treasure has been forgotten. ‘No, Plutus replies, ‘ he always remains 
on earth. — Attica is reached. They approach Timon, Hermes leading 
Plutus. 

P47. 3. os = Sore. — wAnoTIacavTas; quite general; hence no 
article. 4 peragi: v.to Dream,17. 30. 9. Odppe rt. y. vexa, 
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‘be quite at your ease on that score.’ —_ & 1. yy, K7TA., ‘for every time 
when I ascend to you I leave him behind,’ etc. As the act is often 
repeated, pres. part. and not aor., which, however, Cob., V. L. 223, sug- 
gests. 15. yAaptdos: G.171,1; H.574,5. 17. ed wor. xeup., ‘it is 


a good thing you keep hold of me.’ 18. ‘Yaep8odw 4) KXéwvi: famous ~ 


demagogues during first ten years of the Peloponnesian war; the first a 
lamp-dealer, the second atanner. For the latter, v. Grote, ch. liv.; for the 
former, ch. lvi. They were frequently the butt for the old comedy. Cf. 
especially Ar. Knights, where Cleon is unmercifully lashed throughout. 
31. 21. 6 Tiyev otros, ‘it is Timon just here, near by, digging,’ etc. 


Poverty, Labor, and the like are with him. Plutus will flee. After brief 
words with Poverty, she and her companions retire; and they step up to 
Timon. 

24. Kal 6 To. ... amdvTev, ‘and all the host that serve under the 

banner of Hunger.’ For similar const. with tartoua:, v. Piscat. 20; 

jap. Conf. 7. 27. tt otv ov« amad.: in such questions the aor. is 

much commoner. K. 386, Io. 

P. 48. 32. 3. ’Apyeaddvra: for the various interpretations of 
this standing epithet of Hermes, v. Keightley’s Clas. Myth. 150 f. 
8. wad: because of the passive force of kax@s ~xovra, — ‘ ill-used by.’ 
Cf. below, 55 (59, 28). Compare use of i7é after aro6yhoxw, and similar 
@ervs, Char. 13 (22, 4). 12. «rtipa: incorporated in rel. sentence; 
hence art., as usual, omitted. G.154; H. 809, a. 13. axptBds tr. ap. 
é€eip., ‘after it had been carefully perfected in virtue.’ 14. éyxetpioas: 
ae? 7, 2; E1. 780, 0. 15. Spovov: pred. with arophvas, —‘ having 
rendered him like what he was of old.’ _— dyevvq: antithesis to yevvatov, 
io. 16. pixos 4. yey., ‘having become no better than an old 
rag.’ Cf. Pseudol. 18. 33. 21. olay pe od. da., ‘what he will lose 
meme. Cf. Dream, 18 (0, 15). 22. +t. aplorwv: obj. gen.; neuter, 
cf. Dream, 11 (6, 6). 24. SeréXerev, ‘continued.’ Usually accom- 
panied by participle. —- mpds at. daoBA., ‘ putting his trust in himself.’ 
25. domep éotly, ‘as they really are.’ 26. dAddtpia, ‘foreign to 
him,’ ‘not worth a thought.’ With these words of Poverty, cf. what 
Poverty has to say for herself in Ar. Plutus, 467 ff. 


Timon greets them with curses and threats of violence,—whereat Plutus 
quakes, —and states the grounds of his hatred of Plutus. 

P. 49. 34. 1. rais BSA.: the article, because the clods and stones 

were justathand. 3. od yap... Padets, ‘for we are not men whom, etc. 
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6. aya8y tbxy, ‘and good fortune attend you.’ A common formula; 
eee Dem. oOlyn) 3,513." 9G: 188, 54 Fibor 8. 45m, ‘ presently.’ —— 
Katrou: often used, as here, by L. and other late writers, where Attic 
kaltep. 10. Kai ém., xrA., ‘I think I’ll just (af) break his pate,’ ete. 
Fut. inf. not seldom after 50x@; cf. below, 42 (53, 7). 12. alopev: 
G253 57512720; a: 13. od perplws, ‘violently’; litotes. 14. “na 
connect with amioper. 85. 15. pdtv oKarsv: sc. mole. H. 508, J. 
—— G\KG, KTA., ‘but lay aside this extreme boorishness and roughness, 
stretch forth your hand, and,’ etc. For &ypiov, v. G. 139, 2; H. 406. 
For +é, v. Dream, 6. 18. ich "AO. +. wpara, ‘be the first of the 
Athenians.’ For +. mpéra so used, cf. Eur. Med. 917; in Lat. Lucret. 1, 86. 
te e2: 19. pov. av. evd., ‘keeping your good fortune all to yourself.’ 
24, rdvSe, «xrA.: Il. 15, 202, words of Iris to the angry Poseidon.’ 
25. tv: we prefer the present here. The imp. used with ref. to the 
beginning in past time of the state which still continues. ‘It was quite 
natural, after having suffered, etc., to be so and so.’ Cf. MT. 11, n. 7; 


Tesea82. 5. 26. atrev: with ref. to noun part of picdvOpwmov ; so 
instead of 7. @e@v we might have had a pron. referring in the same way to 
picddeov. 36. 28. Ada: here, as often in conversation, dAAd makes 


a sudden transition. We in such cases generally use no particle, or, if 
any, the convenient Yankee makeshift ‘well.’ 29. émupeAelas: G. 173, 1. 
Peo 7on: SO. ov« dv AdB.: v. above to 11 (38, 4). 

P. 50. 1. rl 8; ‘why, pray?’ 2. kal: emphasizes meAau. 
3. Katéory, ‘he became,’ ‘ was.’ Cf. above, I1 (37, 29), and just below, 38. 
—— wapadovs: with foll. parts., expressive of means. For d:apGelpas and 
amophvas, understand éué as object. 5. édos, ‘at last,’ as Dream, 6. 
7. pe: obj. of katayvuvdcaca, but to be taken with all the foll. parts. 
and verbs, varying the case as they demand. 9. Kdpvovte.: intrans. ; 
freely, ‘ by labor.’ 10. tT. mod. éxelvwv, ‘the great luxuries of former 
days. (G. 171, 25 261.2583. é avdrot, «rA., ‘by making all my hopes 
for life depend upon myself.’ avrod éuot more emphatic than €uavTod. 
Cf. above, 33, mpds avroy amoBAdtav. 12. dv odre, KTA., ‘ which 
neither fawning flatterer, nor cringing sycophant, nor exasperated mob, 
nor voting assembly-man, nor plotting tyrant could deprive me of.’ For 
Opts V.vG.-226, 2,05 Hi. 722. 37. 16. toryapotyv: like TovydpTot, 
emphatic ‘therefore. 18. GAduta, ‘bread.’ 19. madlySpopos: un- 
Attic word. 21. txavov qv: for mood, v. to kad@s efxev, Char. 1 (11, 5). 
‘It were enough for me,’ ‘I should, be quite satisfied to make all men, 
young and old, groan.’ _— 9Bmdov, ‘from youth upwards.’ Cf. Vitar. 
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Auct. 14; Hdt.1,172. 22. movqoar: G. 259; H. 763. 23. prdanas, 
KTA., ‘don’t do it, my dear sir; not all of them are adapted to groaning.’ 
The humor of this remark is quite irresistible. Timon, savagely: ‘I should 
like to make everybody groan!’ Hermes, quietly, respectfully: ‘ Yes, 
but don’t; some have no aptitude for groaning.’ 24. GAN ea, KTA., 
“so have done with these pettish, puerile notions,’ etc. 26. otrot, «rA.: 
imitation of Il. 3. 65, where Paris says, with ref. to the gifts of Aphrodite, 
ov Tor awdBAnT’ éoTl Ocav epixvdea Sapa. 


Plutus answers Timon’s charges, and throws all blame upon Timon 
himself. 


28. BovAa Stxar.: v. to Char. 9 (18, Io). 29. Xéyovtt: predicative 
part. —‘at my speaking.’ Cf. just below, Aéyovra. G. 279,13; H. 800. 
P. 51. 1. avétopat, xra., ‘I will put up with your speaking briefly, 
for the sake of Hermes here.’ 38. 3. éxpiv: like ixavdy jv, just 
above. 4. Kxatnyopyévta: take in agreement with subj. of previous 
inf. This construction would be impossible in Attic, where one could 
not say KatnyopnOnv eys, but karnyopnén euov. Cob, V. L. 82, would 
strike out the comma and insert zpés before o&tw (cf. Dial. Mort. 12, 4; 
ib. 16, 3), when the part. would become the modifier of moAAa. oAAa, 
as it stands, cognate acc. 6. «mpocdpias: v. to Dream, 11 (6, Io). 
7. otepdvev, ‘crowns of honor.’ Cf. below to 51 (57,26). 8 8 &é, 
‘thanks to me.’ This clause is parenthetic. 9. é«: often so used by 


- late writers, after the example of Herodotus, with passive and neuter 


verbs, where Attic prose usually has iré. 10. paAdov, xrd., ‘rather I 
myself have received this wrong at your hands.’ TovTO, Cognate acc. 
(G. 159, n. 4; H. 547, ¢, and 555, a), explained by the didtz (= dre) 
clause. 15. amedabets : for this and foll. part., v. above to 27 (46, 6). 
16. emi Kehadryy, ‘headlong.’ 17. yAaviSes: much the same as the 
chlamys, only of finer stuff. A mantle of oblong quadrangular shape, 
fastened upon the right shoulder with a button. See Beck. Char. Exc. 1 
to sc. xi. 19. pyxed’ HKewv, xTA., ‘that I might not have to come to 
you who had behaved so despitefully toward me.’ 


Timon consents at last to accept wealth again. Hermes exhorts him to 
patience, and departs. Plutus summons Treasure to appear where Timon 
7s digging, and leaves him to himself. 


39. 23. adore . .. atta, ‘so be of good cheer, and abide with him.’ 
24. oKamre, ‘keep on digging.’ Notice force of present. —— as eas, 


“as you are’; i.e. ‘at once,’ ‘without delay.’ Cf. Menip. 7; Hermot. 63; 
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Hdt.1,114. 28. tl yap... tus, ‘for what could a man do,’ etc. kal 
intensive. | (CE Char. 2.(11, 23): 

P. 52. 1. od8ty dbux., ‘though Ihave donenowrong” 40. 3. 8& 
éué, ‘for my sake.’ As above, 37, dia 7. ‘Epujv. —— kal ei, ‘even if.’ 
4. ovk: negatives oicréy alone,~— unbearable’; hence not wh, though 
im ‘a .cond.*sentences “CE: Mi..47503,°n.4 eae 5. Stappayecty : 
cf. Char. 21 (27, 24). —— t76 tT. hOdvov, ‘for envy.’ 6. wrép, ‘ by the 
way of.’ Like German zier. 9. 1. eiperia, tT. wrepay, ‘ by the oarage 
of his wings,’ ‘by the flutter.’ Cf. Verg. Aen. 6, 19: vemigium alarum. 
11. paddov 6, ‘or rather keep striking.’ 13. avehéoOar: G. 265; 
H. 765. — Padelas: sc. tas tAnyds. Cf. below, 53 (58, 27). 14, ipiv: 
G. 184, 3; H. 597. 


Timon brings the treasure to light, and bursts into exclamations of joy. 
Then he resolves to live in complete isolation. He will do no kind act ; 
suffer none: even in death he will be alone. 


41, 17. repdorie, ‘sender of marvels’; because of the prodigy Timon ~ 
sees in catching sight of the gold. 18. KopvBavtes: priests of Cybele, 
in Phrygia, who celebrated their rites in the wildest, most excited manner. 
Hence their name became synonymous with frenzy, and a verb, xopv- 
Bayriay (cf. above, 26), was in common use. So quite natural that Timon, 
almost wild at the sight of the new-found treasure, should cry to them. 
— ‘Eppi, xepdme: v. above to 24 (44, 20). 19. Sébta, xra., ‘I fear, 
at any rate, lest I shall wake and find it coals.’ An allusion to the popu- 
lar belief, not yet altogether vanished, that treasure-trove turns to coals. 
23. ® xpuoé, e7TA.: an iambic trimeter from some lost tragedy of Euripi- 
des ; quoted again, Cock, 14. —— Se€twpa, ‘welcome gift,’ ‘ blessing.’ 
24. aifduevov, x7A.: from the beginning of Pindar’s first Olymp. Ode, 
for which, v. Cock, 7. —— dre, ‘just like a flaming fire.’ 26." Ata 2 
xpvodv: allusion to the legend of Danae; for which, v. note to Dial. 
Mar. 12. —— tls ydo ovk dv... bredeEato: v. to Char. 4 (14, 5). With 
this section, cf. Timon of Athens, 4, 3: 


‘What is here? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? 
No, gods, I am no idle votarist. .. . 
O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
?Twixt natural son and sire; thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bed! thou valiant Mars! 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw,the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap!’ 
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42, 29. Misa: the rich king of Phrygia. Cf. Dial. Mort. 2. All that 
he touched turned to gold, according to the veracious statements of Ovid, 
Metam, 11, 85 ff. —_ Kpotoe: v. to Char. 9 (17, 29). —— t. & Aad. 
ava8nuata: the treasures of the temple at Delphi were proverbial even 
in Homeric times. 30. jijre: the imperfect, especially with &pa, is 
often used, as here (where Eng. prefers the present), of a condition 
previously existent but only just now recognized. MT. 11, n.6; M. 113, 
R. 3; K. 383, 5. For the same idiom in Latin, v. Allen ana G. 277, d. 
P. 53. 3. 1. Ilavi rotrve, ‘to Pan here.’ An image of Pan, the god 
of rural life near by. To him he very properly devotes the insignia of the 
life from which his new-found treasure sets him free. Cf. Ar. Plutus, 844. 
4. +. évxatiav, ‘the extremity’; but used of an estate lying upon the 
border or the coast. Here a point on the sea near Halae: Pausanias, 30, 4, 
mentions the tower. 5. povo: G. 138, n. 8. 6. ixavov: as above, 
750, 21}. 7. ew: v. to 34 (49, 11). —— 883, 9a, ‘let it have been 
decided,’ ‘be it decreed,’ i.e. once for all. His determination put into the 
Shape of alaw. For tense, v. G. 202, 2,n.1; MT. 18, 2. 10. >EXéov 
Bwpos: the altar of mercy was in the agora at Athens, where it stood from 
time immemorial till the death of the Emperor Julian. Cf. Bis Acc. 21; 


Pausan. 1, 17, 1. —— #@Aos troAds, ‘ utter nonsense.’ 12. tapavonta, 
krTA., ‘a violation of law and a breach of manners.’ 13. Kalarep t. 
Avxots: cf. Saturn.34. 48. 16. povov: adverb, —‘if I merely catch 
sight of a man.’ —— arodpas h Hpépa, aes nefastus: a day on which no 


public business was done; hence an ‘unlucky day.’ 20. dvdérav, KrA., 
‘the terms fellow-tribesmen, fellow-wardsmen, fellow-townsmen, the 
name fatherland itself, shall be frigid and useless expressions, objects of 
rivalry among senseless men.’ gvAéra: were members of the tribes or 
phyles, of which there were ten, after the constitution of Cleisthenes ; 
the demes were subdivisions of the tribes; the phratries were more of 
the nature of clans. Cf. Grote, ch. x. 23. tpvdate, «TaA., ‘let him 
enjoy his luxury alone by himself, free from flatteries and tiresome adu- 
lation.’ 26. éxactatrw 7. &ddAwv, ‘far, far from the world’; so far 
that he has no neighbor, nor even one that borders upon his land! 
27. xaQamat, «rA., ‘be it once for all decreed that he alone shall bid 
himself farewell, and when the time comes to die shall place the wreath 
upon his brow.’ — 8eftdoacar, ‘give the right hand.’ Used in same 
sense as here, X. Cyr.8, 7,28. For tense of this and fol. inf., v. MT. 23, I. 
28. otépavov émeveykeiv ;: the dead was crowned, like a victor, with a 
wreath, composed of the flowers in season. Ch De Luct. 11, Ar. Lystr. 6023 
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Beck. Char. Exc. to sc. ix. Misanthropy here reaches the climax. He 
will die as he lives, absolutely alone. An epitaph (Anthol. 3, p. 284) 
represents him as still the same after death : 
' Kai véxus Ov Tivwv ayptos, av b€ y’ & tvAawpé 
IlAovtwvos tapBer, KepBepe, uy ce Saxy. 
44, 29. MucdvOpwmos: cf. Le Misanthrope of Moliére, sc. 1; and 
especially the last two acts of Tim. of Athens, —in 4, 3: 


‘lam J&santhrogos, and hate mankind.’ 


P. 54. 1. et oun... xaracBevvivar: used with substantially 
same force as jv mapapépn . .. w&Oeiv, just below: v. to Char. 1 (11, 9). 
3. KatracBevvivar: this and @@ety dependent upon Sed0x@w, implied 
from above. Cf. MT.103. For tense, MT. 15, 1, and-Rem. 6. as— 
SuvnPetn : v. to Char. 1 (11, 1), for mood. 7. vt. tony: sc. pope 
elonyyioato, KTA., ‘Timon, the son of Echecratides, of the deme Collytus, 
moved the law; the said Timon put it to the Ecclesia to vote. Well and 
good; let this stand decreed, and let us strenuously abide by it.’ Article 
omitted before ’ExexpariSov, as usual in state papers. Cf. the various 
documents in Dem. on the Crown. It was the duty of the éemorarns 
(later mpdeSpor) to put the motion. Here, with fine humor, Timon is 
represented as proposing the motion, as acting in the capacity of chair- 
man, and as being the deliberating and legislative body all at one time. 
For full description of the ecclesia and mode of procedure in it, consult 
Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. 


fle wishes the false friends of former days were aware of his new fortune. — 
- Lo, they have heard. First Gnathonides, a poet, approaches. Curses and 
cudgelling are his reception. 


45. 10. wepl mod. av roinoaluny, ‘I should consider it a bit of 
good fortune,’ ‘I would give a good deal.’ G. 226, 2, 6; H. 722. 
11. mws: has much the same force as tis after adjectives; v. to Dream, I. 
—— Tatra: explained by the Sidr (= dr, as above, 38) clause. Greek 
often uses neut. pl., as here, where we the sing. H.518,4. 12. ayxovy 

. avrots, ‘that would be as good as hanging for them.’ 13. ded Tr. 
TaXxous: v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 16. ypvotov: G. 171;2; Ho eae 
17. amedaivoa: G. 256; H. 720, c. —— trois AlBois: v. to 34 (49, I). 
19. ciodmaé, ‘for this once.’ 20. kal: intensive. —— @o7Te, KTA., 
‘so let us stand our ground and receive them.’ &ore as above, 6. 
21. gép idm: v. to Char. 5 (14, 12). 22. Tva8wvins: Gnathon 
often occurs in the new comedy as the name of a parasite. Terence has 


a 
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Gnatho in the-Eunuchus; Englished, it is ‘ Cheeky.’ 24. épnpeKds : 
a comic way of saying he had drunken. —— ed érrotyoev: v. to 30 (47, 17). 
46. 28. xaipe, xrA., ‘good day, Timon. How fares it with my finest, 
best of fellows, my prince of boon companions?’ 30. vwy8i: colloquial 
Attic for v7) Ata. —— kal ov ye: sc. xaipe, — ‘ Zounds ! good day to you, 
my most voracious of vultures, most villanous of men !’ 

P. 55. 3. ae pid. od ye, ‘you are always fond of your joke.’ 
4. ds, ‘for.’ — Kkawdv m, ‘a brand new.’ 5. 8 8vpayBov : lyric 
poetry in honor of Dionysus, and later of other gods, sung originally by 
choruses, afterwards by soloists, characterized by its great freedom of 
versification and tropical luxuriance of imagery. 6. eeyeta = Ercyor 
here, ‘a song of mourning.’ Your new-fangled dithyrambs of joy will 
make way for an elegiac strain. —— pada mepitrabds, ‘right pathetically.’ 
The word is ambiguous, — ‘my mattock will furnish you with pathos.’ 
7. 7d Tav. T. Sux., ‘with this mattock to accompany you.’ 8. paptt- 
popat, ‘1’ll summon witnesses.’ LO. -rpatpatos : \G..173, 2; Hi. 57798 
— “Apeioy mayov: the court of the Areopagus, which had jurisdiction 
in cases of ‘ wilful murder and wounding, of arson and poisoning.’ 
12. mpocxexAqoopar: in passive sense; the fut. perf. marks the action as 
emphatically certain. K. 388, 2. 14. Sewvas, xrA., ‘for it is a sove- 
reign remedy for stanching blood.’ 17. ov 8... -yevopevos, ‘ but you 
will get no joy by making a chur] out of the fine fellow you were.’ With 
this scene cf. Tim. of Athens, act 5, sc. I. 


Then Philiades, the parasite, who is greeted with like courtesy. 


47, 20. Pir1ddys: ‘Mr. “ Friendly,” most abominable of all parasites.’ 
22. mpoika, ‘as dowry.’ Cf. Tim. of Athens, sc. 1, where Timon 
enriches his servant Lucilius that he may wed. 23. omdrTe, KTA., 
‘when, though all the rest kept silent, he lauded my singing to the skies, 
asserting with an oath,’ etc. @cavta predic. in object relation, —‘ praised 
me (my) having sung.’ 25. KvKvwv: the sweet singing of the swans 
wasa current belief of antiquity. 26. mAnydas o yev. mpocev.: this is 
the main sentence; ovros, 1. 21, the subject. For 6 yevvatos, cf. above to 
22 (43, 14). 48. 28. dvatoxvvtias: a delicate stroke. Philiades 
forgets his own impudence, but sees that of Gnathonides. For the gen., 
y. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 

P. 56. 2. Spws, ‘nevertheless,’ i.e. though we might have claims 
upon him, ‘as old acquaintances, and since we were boys together and 
fellow-demesmen, yet we are moderate.’ —_ émurndav, ‘jump upon,’ ‘ crowd 


SS 
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our way into his society,’ ‘ bore him.’ 3. 81rws — pvddty: ellipsis of 
governing verb. G. 217,n.4; H. 756, a. 4. 1. évi T. Tpam. pdovoy, 
‘mere trencher-friends.’ 6. ovkétt, x7A., ‘one can’t trust anybody any 
more.’ morevréa pl., as often in impersonal constructions. H. 518, a. 
—— Tov viv: G. 141, n. 3. 9. ws wAovToins . . . mAodToy, ‘that you 
were wealthy with enormous wealth.’ Cf. Char. 11 (20, 5). 12. ds Kal, 
ktA., ‘for you could recommend even to Nestor what were best.’ —— 
Nécropt: king of ‘sandy Pylos,’ wisest of the Greek host at Troy, 
whose advice was sought in all emergencies. 16. +. Kpaviov: v. to 
Char. 5 (14, 24). 


Next Demeas, with a flattering bill in honor of Timon in his hand, which 
he will submit to the Senate. Timon mocks and beats him. 


49. 18. Anpéas: the public man, ‘ Mr. Politician.’ 20. éxxa(Sexa: 


v. above. to 23 (44, 4). —— map’ é200, ‘from my purse.’ 22. ovK 
GmroSiSovs, ‘in default of payment.’ With this cf. Tim. of Athens, 1, I, 
where Timon sends the ransom money for Ventidius. 24. *Hpex Ortiz 


gvAy: Lucian nods here. The deme Collytus, to which Timon belonged 
(v. above, 7), was of the Phyle Aegeis, not Erechtheis. Of course, Timon 
would have no right to claim anything in another phyle than his own. 
— T. Cewpixdy: a fund out of which the citizens at Athens were fur- 
nished with money to pay the entrance fee to the theatre and for similar 
purposes. For full information, v. Bockh, Publ. Econ. bk. 2, ch. 13. 
25. tT. ywwdpevoy, ‘what was due.’ Cf. Dream, 1. —— ov« @py: in Eng. 
we put the neg. with the dependent verb in this case. Latin (ego) agrees 
with the Greek. Cf. our colloquial ‘I don’t think he will come,’ where 
neg. more properly belongs to the subordinate clause. 26. wodltHv: 
only citizens had a right to this gratuity. 50. 27. 1. péya dp, ‘the 
great ornament.’ Aeschines has this expression (De Fals. Leg. 24) ironi- 
cally of Demosthenes. 28. +t. épecopa: so Pindar says of Athens, — 
ai Avrapal Kal doldiyuor “EAAddos Eperoua ~A@ava. 29. .xal.ienyy 
‘assuredly.’ —— 6 Sfjpos Evvead., ‘the people in assembly’; by whom the 
proposed law must be passed. 30. ai Rov. auddr.: the Court of the 
Areopagus and the Senate or Boule of Five Hundred. This is a bit of 
bombastic extravagance. The Areopagus at this time had nothing to do 
with legislation. : 

P. 5%. 1. twp cot, ‘in your favor.’ 2. o “Hye.: itis more usual 
to omit article in such a legal formula. Cf. above to 44 (54,8). 3. Kaos 
Kaya0ds, ‘of genuine culture.’ The Greek ideal of all manly excellence 
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summed up in this constantly recurring phrase. Translation must vary 
according to connection. 5. S.areAet mpartev, ‘continually does what 
is best.’ Usual formula in public decrees of men who deserved well at 
the hands of the state. 6. veviknxe...év Odvpnia, ‘has been victor 
at Olympia in boxing,’ etc. More usual idiom were ’OAvuma, acc. pl., as 
below, 53; as also Lat. wincere Olympia. But as the kind of victory is 
described by the use of the cognate acc., the present idiom is preferred to 
prevent accumulation of accs. 7. TeAetw &ppartt, ‘four-in-hand of full- 
grown steeds’; as distinguished from a span of colts, cuvwpidt mwArrh. 
9. GdX, xrdA., ‘but I have never been to Olympia as a spectator even.’ 
Cf. Ar. Wasps, 1188; Thucyd.3,104. 11. ti otv; ‘what’s the odds?’ 
12. mpockeiodar, ‘be added’ = passive of mpoorl@nur. —— kal — 8: 
the emphatic word placed between. Cf. above, 33, cal duets 5. 13. mpds 
*“Axapvais, ‘at Acharnae.’ This was the largest deme in Attica, some 
seven miles north of Athens. In the second year of the Peloponnesian war 
Archidamus, after slight fighting, established his camp here, and laid waste 
the surrounding country. Cf. Thucyd. 2, 19 ff.; and v. Grote, ch. xlviii. 
It seems improbable Lucian should have mentioned in such a connection 
a battle in which the Athenians were unsuccessful; so quite possibly we 
should read, with Hemsterh., mpbs ’Axapvavas. The Acarnanians were 
often allied with the Spartans in this war. 14. pépas: a division of 
the Spartan infantry of from 500 to goo men. 51. 15. ydp, ‘why!’ 
—— ov8é, xrA., ‘my name was not even on the list’, viz. of those capable 
of bearing arms. 17. pérpta, ‘modesty.’ Cf. werpidCouev, above, 48. 
19. Wndic. ypadav, ‘ by the introduction of measures.’ 20. od pixpd, 


“great services.’ Litotes. —— éml rovrots, ‘for these reasons.’ 21. Ty 
BovAy : the Senate of Five Hundred. —— ty ‘HaAtala: the Court of the 


Heliasts, the highest popular court at Athens. It consisted of 6000 
members, chosen annually by lot, who were divided into several smaller 
divisions. (Cf. Smith, Dict. Gr. and R. Antig.) But this had nothing 
whatever to do with legislation. All that is said of it here is the absurd 
bombast of the half-cultured politician in his extravagant flattery of 
Timon. The buncombe continues when it is proposed to ‘erect a golden 
statue of Timon’ (xpvo. avac. tT. Tiuwva), which shall combine the charac- 
teristics of both that of Zeus and of Apollo. 26. xpvoois orepivots : 
men who had deserved well at the hands of the state were honored by the 
presentation of chaplets, at first of simple olive twigs, but later of gold. 
It was one of the latter which furnished the occasion for the great oration 
of Demosthenes ‘ On the Crown.’ —— dvaknovy@fvat: viz. by the herald 
15 
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in the theatre at the great Dionysiac festival, celebrated in March. Cf. 
Wem. De Cor: '2Zo. 28. tpaywdois; G. 189; H. 613. —— aybfvar, 
krA., ‘for to his honor the Dionysia is to be celebrated to-day.’ Flattery 
could hardly reach a pitch of higher extravagance, — Christmas shall 
come to-day in honor of him! 

P. 58. 1. Kat yap, ‘for also.’ kal to be taken with pjTwp &p. — 
Ta dddAa: cf. above to 7. mpara, 35 (49, 18). 52. 2. oot: ethical ; 
ve to Char. 1. 4, emit. o. ovopatt, ‘after your name.’ Late use of 
ext with dat.; éré with gen. more usual. Cf. Plutarch, Rom. 19. 
5. 80a... eiS€var, ‘so far as I know.’ xalintensive. G. 268; H. 772. 
Ci ip; Trav. 10. 7. és véwra, ‘another year.’ 9. %5n, ‘at once.’ 
10. @ oidtes, ‘ my fine fellow.’ G. 148,n.2; H. 680, a. 12. tvpavvids 
émtx., ‘are you aiming at royal power.’ The worst political sin in the 
eyes of the liberty-loving Athenians, as with us, was an attempt to subvert 
the constitution. 13. od Kal. éhed. 008’ ad. dv, ‘when not even your 
title to freedom is perfectly clear.’ Said of a person one of whose parents 
had been a slave. 53. 18. didos ef cuKo.: G. 280, n.1; H. 797. 
19. +. dmiobdSopoy, ‘ the treasury’; lit. ‘the back chamber’ of a temple. 
Here that of the Parthenon, which was used as the treasury, is no doubt 
meant. 21. StdpuKrar: Attic would be S:opépuxta. Veitch, p. 503. 
29. & ... émplias, ‘if I could not annihilate one abominable little 
manilkin.’ 


Then Thrasycles, the professional philosopher, ts seen approaching. Timon 
sketches his character ; endures a tedious speech of hollow advice, and 
charitably repays him with heavy mattock blows. 


P. 59. 54. 2. Qpacvkdrs: ‘Mr. Boldface’ gives an idea of the 
force of thisname. 3%. pév ody, ‘assuredly it is no other.’ _ éxmerdoas, 
KTA., ‘with parted beard, and eyebrows upward trained, and swaggering 
away (71) all to himself,’ etc. 4. t+. ddpis avar.: a sign of pride. 
Cf. Catapl. 4. —— BpevGudpevos: cf. Ar. Clouds, 362. The Latin version 
takes it in a pregnant sense: graviter secum ac superbe murmurans. 
5. titav. BAér., ‘looking every inch a Titan.’ G.159,n. 2; H. 547,4 
— dvacecof. 7. é. 7. per. kounv, ‘with his front hair brushed back ina 
scared sort of way.’ 6. AdtroBopéas tis, ‘a sort of regular Boreas.’ 
avrd used rarely in composition with proper nouns, as so often with 
common, to emphasize the reality. In Rhet. Praec. 12, Avro@als. 
7. olovs 6 Z. typaev, ‘as Zeuxis painted them.’ Zeuxis, a celebrated 
painter of Heraclea, who lived in the age of the Peloponnesian war, dis- 
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tinguished for the charming beauty and life-likeness, as well as expressive- 
ness, of his pictures. Read Lucian’s description of one of his pictures in 
his ‘ Zeuxis or Antiochus.’ Cf. Liibke, bk. 2, ch. 1. 8. oxijpa... 
Padtopa: notice chiasm, and cf. to Dream, 6 (4, 2). 9. pupta dca, 
‘quite innumerable.’ For this use of dca, v. M. 198, a, R. 4; K. 349%, 7, e. 
10. tr. mSovy xarp., ‘the votaries of pleasure.’ 11. rt. ddtyapxés, 
‘frugality.’ —— émedi — adikoiro .. . opéferev. . . emiSeixkvutat: for use 
of opt., cf. to Char. 1 (11,9). 12. peyadnv: predicate, v. to Dream, 2. 
13. f{wporépw, ‘less tempered,’ viz. than usual. Greeks usually tempered 
their wine with water. 14. xalarep, «rA., ‘as though he had drained 
a beaker from Lethe, he conducts himself in a manner directly opposite 
to his morning lectures.’ For Ajé@ns, v. to Char. 21 (27, 24). 19, tiv 
apetny, ‘his virtue,’ ‘¢/e virtue’ he prates so much about; while above, 
l. 9, we have wepi aper7js without the article, simply ‘about virtue.’ 
20. @s—karadimo: v. to Char. 1 (11, 1). 85d. 21. pep. al, 
‘continually finding fault,’ ‘ never satisfied.’ 22. Tt. mak. ddAov, ‘the 
whole pastry.’ —— povos tT. GAAwv, ‘alone among all’; lit. ‘alone of the 
rest.’ Cf. Eng., ‘he of all others.’ 23. % 8 TL... dpedos, ‘ or what- 
ever his insatiable greed and voracity fancies.’ 24. otk .. . dpyiis, 
“not only to the point of singing and dancing, but also of abuse and 
anger.’ —_ opxynorvos = dpxjoews: found only in Homer and Euripides. 
26. emi tr. Kudu, ‘cup in hand.’ —— rére 84, KrA., ‘then doubtless, 
best of all, concerning moderation and propriety.” What a picture! what 
a commentary upon the so-styled philosophy of those times! A tipsy, 
gluttonous old fellow hiccoughing upon the company maudlin praises of 
temperance and virtue! 28. 75, KTA., ‘already the worse for his 
_ _untempered potations, and his utterance laughably thick.’ smrorpavalCev 
found only here. 

P. GO. 1. aivdnrpldos: female flute-players were always present at 
the symposia. See Beck. Char. Exc. to sc. ii, and Exc. 2 to sc. vi. 
» 2. 1. mpwtelwy: depends upon mapaxwp.; G. 174; H. 580, — ‘ would 
| not yield the palm to anybody in lying or impudence or avarice.’ 
| +S. t. mpara: v. above to 35 (49, 18). — 4 yonreta, «7A., ‘imposture goes 
a before him, shamelessness walks at his side.’ 6. Kal Sdws, KTA., ‘in 
_ short, a creature versed in all but everything, in every respect accom- 
| plished, and with a variety of perfections.’” 9. ypyords dv, ‘fine fellow 
| though he is’; ironical. —- wamat, xrA., ‘the plague! Thrasycles is 
_ late.” jiv ethical. 56. 11. 1. rod. todtous: dependent upon tadrd. 
_ G. 186; H. 603. 12. dSowep oi, x7A.: explains the preceding com- 





BIS TIMON. 


parison. 14. édAml&: cause. G.188,1; H.611. 15. otov cé= ios 


ov el. —_ Tt. dyTwv Kotvwvixdy, ‘liberal with his possessions.’ G. 18o, 1; 
H. 584,¢@. 16. pata: for food of the Greeks, v. Beck, Chariaeu 
LOLS. We 19. % évvedxovvos: a fountain in the south-eastern portion 


of Athens, not far from Ilissus, known also by the name KaAArppén ; 
introduced by Peisistratus. It had nine pipes, whence the name. —— 
tel3wv: a short mantle of coarse texture, worn by the Spartans and by 
all who affected the Spartan simplicity of manners, as notably the Cynics 
and Stoics. —— 4s BotAe = czyusvis. 22. cot — xapw: Attic would 
be onv xapw, tua gratia. Cf. just below, euavrod xapw. G. 160, 2; 
H. 552 and 677. —— as prt SiadGeipy: G. 216, 2; H. 740, a. 25. é& 
meiGoro... éuPareis: v. to Dream, 8 (4, 23). —— padtora pev, ‘you will 
do best to throw,’ etc. Antithesis to this név, 6¢, 1. 30. 28. é Babos, 
‘into deep water.’ 29. 100 opevtos povov: this marks in a striking 
way the sincerity of the advice. 087. 930. ov 8€: for dé in apodosis, 
Gr 2278 2s ali uc7. 

P. G1. 1. kata raxos: as in 10 (37, 8). 3. @ piv... @ S€= 
TH MEV os « 19 06. GerI5i,n. 3,end; Ho 52r acre 4. ci—ein... 
Sikatos (sc. ota): as just below, tkavoy (sc. €orat) ei . . . Tapacxois. 
MV. 3545.2, 2. 8. mpav, ‘wallet.’ The sack (apa), the coarse short 
mantle (tpiBwy), and the staff (évAov) were the outward signs of the 
simplicity-affecting doctrine-mongers of the day. —— ov8€ SAovs, ‘ not 
quite.’ —— pedinvovs Aiywwntikots, ‘bushels of Aegina.’ The bushel of 
Aegina contained something more than two of our bushels. So the 
philosopher makes a grotesquely modest demand. 10. prgsiv ... 
povety, ‘think of nought beyond his wallet’; i.e. be content with bare 


necessities. 12. «pd tT. mhpas: short for mpd rod 7. mnpay euwAjoat. 
13. ei Soxet, ‘if you please.’ —— épe: v. to Char. 5 (14,12). 17. pov 
Ti, xTA., ‘I haven’t given you short measure, have I?’ 18. yxotvikas: 


a choenix was about a quart. 


The throng increases, and Timon takes refuge upon a slight hill, and pelts 
them as they come with stones. 


58. 20. Brdedilas, «7A., ‘ Shark,’ ‘Sharer,’ and ‘ Skinflint’ give a notion 


of these names. 21. kai dAdov tT. civ. T. oipwé., ‘and the whole array 
of those whom a groaning awaits.’ 23. dvamatw: deliberative subj. 
24. &t.: v. above to 10 (37, 11). —— émyadafe, ‘hail them as they 


approach.’ The word found only here. 





Sees ES OF THE. GODS. 





ENTRODUCTION. 


THE popular religion had long ago ceased to exercise much 
influence or maintain much hold upon the hearts of the cultured 
classes. Philosophy had usurped the homage once paid to the 
gods of Olympus. But the ancient forms had been retained ; 
and in Lucian’s time earnest efforts were put forth on the part of 
some to divert men’s minds from the unsatisfying disputes of the 
philosophical sects to a sort of orthodox faith in the old religion. 
Against this artificial revival of mythologic faith Lucian strenuously 
opposed the influence of his clear and practical common sense and 
his tremendous powers of satire. In none of his writings is this 
seen to better advantage than in the Dialogues of the Gods. 

In the composition of these he assumes, without question or 
cavil, the perfect truth of the traditional views of the gods as given 
in the scriptures of ancient Greece, — the Homeric and Hesiodic 
poems. The absurdities, inconsistencies, and immoralities are 
accepted as matter of history. He adds nothing to the popular 
legends and beliefs to make them more grotesque than they already 
were; but he deprives them of the glamour of poetry in which they 
were usually presented, and gives them to us in a-perfectly cold, 
colorless, matter-of-fact manner. He accomplishes this by allow- 
ing us to see the gods in their ordinary life,—in wéeligé, as it 
were, — and to overhear them as they discuss the every-day topics 
and scandals of Olympic life, or engage in private disputes or 
domestic brawls. If what we have been told of the lives and 
actions of the gods is true, then these scenes, with their jealousies 
and scandals, their paltry strifes and petty motives, are quite a 
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matter of course. The satire is of that fine sort which consists in 
putting yourself among the number of those who are to be satir- 
ized, and with naive innocence revealing the secret principles and 
motives of their actions. The reader is left to draw his own infer- 
ence. In these dialogues the lesson is very plain, though nowhere 
stated. Can one reverence and worship beings with such weak- 
nesses, such foibles, such scandalous and immoral lives ? 

As so many of the most damaging anecdotes of the gods had to 
do with their improper relationships with one another and with 
men, it is not surprising that these should play a large rdle in the 
Dialogues of the Gods. Many of the most powerful, therefore, 
are not altogether suitable for the class-room. The ones here 
chosen, out of the twenty-six which make up the number,* afford 
a fair sample of their exceeding gracefulness of style and language, 
their perfect ease and naturalness of dialogue, their genial humor, 
and at the same time of that implication of satire which is their 
informing spirit. 





NOES: 





1. HEPHAESTUS AND’ APOE 


Apollo entertains Hephaestus with an account of Hermes, the baby thief, and 
inventor of the cithara. a 


P. 116. 1. 1. 1d ris Matias Bpébos: Hermes. Already in the 4 | 


Odyssey Hermes is spoken of as the patron of theft. It is owing to his ~ 
grace that Autolycus (Od. 19, 396) is so successful a thief. One should | 
compare Horace, Car. 1, 10, where all Hermes’s attributes are mentioned; | 


and the Homeric hymn to Hermes, of which Shelley has a translation. 3 
Cf. also Cox’s ‘Tales of Anc. Greece.’ 3. Smdot Sy, x7A., ‘gives 


* Two others, Prometheus and Deorum Concilium, are really dialogues of the gods, — 
but they are not included in the collection of that name. 
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evidence already that he is going to turn out something fine.’ éamoByod- 
pevoy predicative part., agreeing with subj. of SyA0%. 6. “LIamerod: one 


of the Titans, father of Prometheus. Ci. Hes. Theog. 507 ff. —— 8c0v 
éxt Ty mwavovpyia, ‘so far as roguery is concerned.’ Cf. Jup. Trag. 21. 
10. tovrov: connect with 7d tipos. — éeitkxvoe Aabdv: v. to Tim. 


28 (46, 18). 2. 13. ratra: sc. érolnoe. 6 pédts EotyKe, ‘ who 
can barely stand alone.’ 17. Kal phy, ‘nay but’; lit. ‘and yet,’ that 
is, ‘(I do not know,) and yet he has already paid me a visit.’ 

P. 117. 6. dfdxerp, ‘light-fingered.’ 7, éxpeherqoas: masculine 
by synesis. H. 523. 8 12. efra perati, xra., ‘then, while he was 
being congratulated and Aphrodite was hugging him,’ etc. 14. rt. Atds 
St yeA. Er, ‘while Zeus was still laughing’; viz. because of his throwing 
Eros. 15. wodw: pred. Cf. Char. 11 (20,1). 17. yopydv twa rt. 
motda rs, ‘he must be quite a prodigy, by your tale.’ For twa, v. to 
Dream,1. 4. 20. xeAXcvnv: Hermes invented the lyre, or rather cithara, 
as he returned from his theft of the cattle of Apollo. Cf. the Homeric 
hymn, 26 ff. 21. wyxes yap, «7A., ‘for he fitted arms to it, and 
connected them with a bar, and then inserted pegs and placed a bridge 
underneath, and on it stretched seven strings,’ etc. The whxers were the 
graceful curving arms extending from the sounding-board of the lyre; 
these were ‘yoked’ at the upper end by the (vydy, into which the pegs 
(x0AAom7es, here the un-Attic xéAAaBa), by which the strings were fastened 
and tightened, were inserted. The uayds was the bridge, as in a modern 
guitar. 24. as Kaze, KTA., ‘So that even I, who have long practised,’ 
etc. Apollo, indeed, is said to have been so charmed with the playing of 
Hermes that he allowed him to keep the cattle he had stolen. 27. dxpu, 
‘clear to. 28. kdépov: G. 277,3; H.780,d. 29. paBdov tr. ter., 
‘he has made himself a sort of staff,’ etc. Hermes is always represented 
as carrying this winged wand. Cf. Verg. Aen. 4, 242 ff.: 

‘Tum virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat Orco 
pallentis, alias sub Tartara tristia mittit ; 
dat somnos adimitque, et lumina morte resignat.’ 

P. 118. 1. watynov eva, ‘fora plaything. 2. thv wupdypav: 

he is just going to say kAéPas, when Hephaestus interrupts him. 
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2. ZEUS, ASCLEPIUS, AND HERAGiEE 

























Zeus interferes in a quarrel between Asclepius and Heracles as to which 
should have the higher seat. 


1. 6. mpoxaraxdlverbal pov, ‘sit above me.’ Persons sat, or rather 
reclined, at table according to their rank. 8 @ é&uBpdvryte: v. to 
Tim. I (32, 3). Used here probably in both strict and derived signifi- 
cation. Zeus smote Asclepius with his bolt for having restored Glaucus 
to life, but at Apollo’s request exalted him to the number of the gods. 
9. xar Qeov, ‘out of compassion.” Ll. émdAAynoor — xarapreyels : 
an unusual combination in prose. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 188. G. 280; K. 484, 11. 
— yép: v. to Char. 11 (19,13). 12. év rq Oitry: a mountain in the 
extreme south of Thessaly, not far from Trachis. Here Heracles built 
his pyre, and ended his earthly career in flames. For the sufferings which 
led him to this, v. Ovid, Metam. bk. 9, and the last half of Sophocles’s 
Trachiniae. 14. tpiv-> G. 188, 3; H. 600. —— 6s, ‘forl.’ 16. +t. Biov: 
v. to Char. 15 (23, 14). —— Onpta karaywvifopevos, xrA.: allusion to the 
twelve labors, for which cf. ‘Tales of Anc. Greece.’ Cf. Soph. Trach. 
1092 ff., where Heracles recounts how he 


* Subdued by force the Nemean habitant, 
The lion, troubler of the flocks and herds, 
A monster none might war with nor approach 3 
And that Lernaean hydra, and the host 
Of Kentaurs, all of double form, half-horse, 
Fearful, and fierce, and lawless, strong and proud, 
The beast of Erymanthos, and the dog 
Of Hades, with the triple head, 
A portent awful; and the dreaded shape 
Of that fierce serpent, and the dragon guard, 
That at the world’s end watched the golden fruit.? — PLUMTRE. 

P. 119. 1. émsyoav; depends upon xphomos; similar to dewds 
Aéyew, etc. G. 261, 1; H. 767. Cob., V..L. 218, would substitute eis 
erldeow. —T. hapwdkov: partitive. G.170,1; H.574,e. 2. 4 davad- 
Ges hpldrexros: while Heracles was burning, a cloud came down from 
heaven and carried him away to Olympus. 5. xiTa@vos: the garment — 
given him by Deianeira, steeped in the blood of the centaur Nessus. 
For a vivid description of the woes this brought him, see Soph. Trach. ~ 
7509 ff. 7. @o0vdevoa, KTA.: a reference to the three years’ service of | 
Heracles to Omphale, queen of Lydia. He lived here, late writers say, 
an effeminate life, attired as a woman, and spinning wool, and sometimes 
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reproved for his awkwardness in holding the distaff by a tap from the 
queen’s slipper. 9, GAN ovdé: cf. Icarom. 6 (95,17). ‘No, nor did I 
even fall into a fit ot madness, and put children and wife to death.’ In 
his madness he slew Megara and her children. 13. él Kepadiy, 
‘headlong.’ 14. ITlatava: Homer represents him as the physician of 
the gods. Cf. Il, 401 and 899. —— To kpaviov ovvtpiBévra: instead of 
acc. of specif. the gen. might have been used. Cf. Char. 5 (14, 24); 
Tim. 48 (56,16). 16. gy: not seldom so placed after the imperative, 
as in English, to give it a certain emphasis. Cf. Dial. Mort. 22, 1. 
19. dre kal, utpote etiam. See to Tim. 21 (42, 27). 


pene HRODITE.AND EROS, 


Aphrodite learns from Eros why it is that Athena, the Muses, and Artemis 
. are unaffected by him. 


P. 120. 1. 1. én’ &elvys, ‘in hercase. 2. 4 8ds — olcrdv: 
the torch, which no one could touch with impunity, and the arrows carried 
in a golden quiver, were the regular arms of Eros. —- od 8€ drofos ef 
kal doroxos, ‘and aim and arrow fail you.’ A graceful repetition of 
what has already been said. 10. addmdicas av. kK. veviknkas, ‘ you 
disarmed him, and have him in subjection.’ Notice the combination of 
tenses: the aor., of a simple, momentary past act; the perf., of the act 
and resultant condition, — ‘you have subdued him, and kept him so.’ 
384, 2. 13. dAdws: v. to Tim. 23 (43, 24). 18. Spd: v. to 
Icarom. 23 (108,18). 19. mpdcwmdy tr, erA., ‘a horrible head of some 
sort, with snakes for hair.” The Gorgon or Medusa head upon the shield 
of Athena. 20. poppoddrrerat, ‘gives mea scare.’ Cf. Plato, Crito, 
46C. The Mormo was the bugbear of the Greek nursery. 2. 23. kal 
Tatra, ‘and that too.” 24. Motoar: cf. Anthol. Pal. 9, 39: 

‘A Kimpis Movoator* Kopac.a, trav “Adpoditay 
Tt aT, H Tov "Epwv vupww éhomAicopma. 
xXat Movoat moti Kumpw: “Aper Ta oTwuvAa TadTa 
new © ov métatar TovTO Td matddapiov. 
25. tw Bedov, ‘out of range.’ 28. epi ddtv exover, ‘are busy about 
their singing.’ Cf. Saturn. 23, for same idiom; also X. Hell. 7, 4, 28. 
29. kKndotpevos dd tT. péXovs, ‘spell-bound by their song.’ 
P. 121. 3S. Td pév ddov: v. to Char. 2 (12,6). 4 era kal, «ra., 
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‘then she has her own little private love affair besides.’ For €pwra épé, 
v. to Char. 11 (20,5). 6. tlyos: depends on epg. 7. aipety te, xrA., 
‘both to catch them by pursuit and to bring them down with her bow.’ 
The infs. depend upon épa@, being explanatory of what has just been said. 
8. kal SdAws, x7A., ‘and to such a life she is wholly devoted,’ ‘she cares 
for nothing else.’ 9. k«alror: v. to Tim. 34 (49,8)... 10. kal airdy, 
et itsum. Eros is interrupted by Aphrodite just as he is about to say 
erdgevoa. ; 


4; ARES AND. HERES: 


Ares expresses to Hermes no very reverent opinion of a certain boast once 
uttered by Zeus. 


dig) 22) ober 2G. 1599, ms.2 5 2.5 47,1 14. cepdév xab4ow: allusion 
to Il. 8, 18 ff. Lucian often reminds Zeus of this famous bit of boasting. 
Cf. Jup. Conf. 4; Jup. Trag. 45. 15. xaraomav Bidcecbe, ‘will make 
every effort to draw me down.’ This construction, with Bid¢eo@at, is of 
very rare occurrence. Cf. Thucyd. 7, 79. 17. et Gedfoamr.. . 
perewpia : v. to Dream, 8 (4, 23).. 20. ka6’ tva wévrov, ‘than all indi- 
vidually.’ 22. tmepdéepev: Sc. a’tov. —— KaTaTovyTeElV : SC. Ruas. 

P. 122. 2.1. edpfhpea: v. to Char. 12 (21,11). 2) yee 
ktA., ‘lest with some evil too your nonsense may be fraught for us.’ 
For droAatowuey and gen., v. to Tim. 2 (33, 1). 4 ote yap, ‘why, do 
you. think,” etc. Cf. Tim. 24° (44,;13)- 5. éxeuv@etv: this word used 
by Jamblichus, besides Lucian. Found also in Cock,2. 8. o Ilocaéday, 
kraA.: Il. 1, 399 ff. 10. aavrotos fv Sebtds, ‘left no stone unturned in 
his fright’; lit. ‘was of every shape.’ 11. kal tatra tpets dvras, ‘and 
that too though there were only three of them.’ Acc. in agreement with 
avtovs, suppressed object of dedis. ; 





eeOGUES OF THE SEA-GODS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE fifteen brief Dialogues of the Sea-Gods do not differ essen- 
tially, in general scope or style of treatment, from the Dialogues 
of the Gods. The satiric motive, however, seems to be less pro- 
nounced ; and many of them are evidently little more than graceful 
descriptions of mythologic events, especially of such as were favor- 
ite themes with the artists. As a whole, they are inferior in merit 
to the preceding class, —less interesting in their matter, less 
finished in their manner. But there are some among them — 
notably those here given — which betray the author’s happiest 
mood and most charming touch. 





NOTES. 





fe eV CLOPS AND: POSEIDON. 


Polyphemus complains to Poseidon of the woful injury and the wanton 
insult he had suffered from Odysseus. 


P. 123. 1. The story is drawn from the Odyssey, 9, 216-542; 
which compare, either in the original or in Butcher and Lang’s translation. 
Cf. also Euripides’s satyric drama, the Cyclops. 1. 76, ‘at the hands 
of” 2. Kowwpévw: sc. wor. Dat.after émyxepjoas. 6. Odtrw: same 
as obtis, of course, insense. Cf. Od. 9, 366 and 504; Eur. Cyc. 549 and 


2 
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690 ff.; Ar. Wasps, 184 ff. — darexdde, nicknamed” 7. e€w Bédous: 
like w BéAwy, Dial. Deor. 10, 2. 10. ovd& mdvv, x7A., ‘for he is no 
very courageous man.’ Odysseus was more famous for his shrewdness, 
cunning, and practical wisdom. 2. 13. oddots tas, ‘ quite a 
number.’ —— 8fAov &t1, ‘of course’; parenthetic. 16. SévSpov: v. to 
Tim. 32 (48,12). 17. ébdvyocav — rreipdjevor: v. to Dream, 3 (2, 19). 
18. dovwep eixds fv, ‘as was reasonable.’ 

P. 124. 1. dvras: causal. G. 277, 2; H. 789, ¢c. 3. metv: 
G. 265; H. 765. — dppaxéy tt, ‘some kind of potion.’ The potion 


was nothing but fine and fragrant old wine. 4. émBovddtatoy 8. kK. 
Tap., ‘but most treacherous and maddening.’ 5. amcpibeperbar, ‘ went 
spinning round.’ G. avertpépero, ‘was turned upside down.’ —— 


ovxéTt . . . tpmv, ‘I was no longer master of myself.” For év éuavrob 
(sc. ote), cf. Ar. Wasps, 642. G. 141, n. 4; H. 509, 4, B; K. 431, 1 
_henv, mid. imperf. of eivi; rare, if found at all, in classic Attic. Cf. 
Veitch, p. 225. 9. da’ éxelvov, x7A., ‘since then, you see (gor), I have 
been blind.’ For use of present, v. MT. 10, 1, n. 3; and cf. similar usage 
in Latin and German. oo: ethical; v. to Char. 1. 3. 11. Baliv: 
Sc. Umvoy; Cogn. acc. 12. perati: v. to Dream, 17. otv, ‘ well.’ 
Simply marks resumption of the real subject after the exclamation. 
13. ¢d of8’ StL: v. to Dream, 18. 17. pay, ‘I tried to catch.’ 
G.1200. Nn. 25 7o2, 18. évrevAdpevos T. KpLa, ‘enjoining upon the 
ram what he was to do for me.’ The speech of the Cyclops to his ram, 
Od. 9, 447 ff., implies nothing of this sort. But this representation of 
the Cyclops taking his ram into his confidence and making him his vice, 
’ implies a subtle characterization of the Caliban nature of the monster. 
4. 20. tm’ éxelvots: v. Od. 9, 425 ff.; and the parody, Ar. Wasps, 180 ff. 
Odysseus bound the sheep together in triples, placing a man under the 
middle sheep in each case. The ram was held back till the last, and, 
clinging under his belly, Odysseus made his escape. 21. émPoqoacbar 
éx avrév, ‘summoned to your assistance against him.’ 28. ov8 6 
maTnp, KTA.: Qd. 9, 525. When Odysseus uttered this reproach, Poly- 
phemus prayed to Poseidon that Odysseus might never return home, or, 
if he did, it should be only after long and disastrous years and loss of all 
his friends, borne in a strange vessel, and to find trouble awaiting him. 
All this Poseidon brought about. 30. Odppe, ‘be of good cheer.’ 
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Poe OsLIi DON AND ALPHEUS. 


Alpheus confides to Poseidon the story of his love for Arethusa. 


P. 125. 1. Alpheus was the name of a river of the Peloponnesus, 
which flows hard by Olympia, and falls into the Ionian Sea. Arethusa 
was a fountain springing up in the island Ortygia, a part of the city 
Syracuse. It was fabled that the waters of the river passed pure through 
the sea, and rose to the day again in the fountain. This legend is fre- 
quently made use of by the poets. Cf. e.g. Pindar, Nem. 1; Ovid, Metam. 
5, last part; Verg. Aen. 3, 694 ff.; also Shelley’s poem beginning ‘ Are- 
thusa arose from her couch of snows.’ For a pleasing version of the 
myth, v. Cox’s ‘ Tales of Anc. Greece’; for its explanation, Keight. 
Class. Myth. p.117f. 4. pdvos tT. dAXov, ‘alone of all rivers.’ Loosely 
spoken of as belonging to the class with which he is contrasted. Similar 
constructions not rare in English. Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, 4, 321 ff.: 


‘Sc hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met : 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’ 


6. avataves oe. Stax., ‘find repose in mingling with the sea” 7. €vve- 


ords, ‘maintaining your identity.” 9. Bios trodds, ‘diving deep.’ 
10. %o.xas dvakinpery v. to Char. 6 (16, 3). 12. épwxTikdy TL, KTA., 
‘it is a love affair,’ etc. 13. npac8ys: Dial. Mar. 6, gives an account 
of one of hisamours. 18. cot: ethical.— ot yfis: partitive. G. 168; 


FH. 30. 2. 22. 8a Kabasod, xrA., ‘she bubbles up from a pure: 


source, and her water lends beauty to the pebbles, shining above them 
bright as silver.’ For the accuracy of this description, cf. Seneca, Consol. 
ad Mare. 17, and Quaest. Nat. 6, 8. 

P. 126. 1. as édnOds: v. to Dream, fo (5, 29). 5. atrds pév, 
KTA., ‘since you are an Arcadian, while she,’ etc. 10. fvvavaplyvuco, 
KTA., ‘mingle with the fountain, and become one stream.’ Notice the 
change from singular to plural of the verbs. 
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3d. PANOPE AND GALENE, 


Panope recounts to Galene how Eris with her golden apple disturbed the 
nuptials of Thetis. 


1. 13. "Epis: the goddess of discord; the only goddess not invited to 
the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis. She avenged herself as this dialogue 
shows. Cf. Tennyson’s ‘Oenone’: 


‘TI wish that somewhere in the ruined folds, 

Among the fragments tumbled from the glens, 

Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her, 

The Abominable, that uninvited came 

Into the fair Peleian banquet-hall, 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board, 

And bred this change, — that I might speak my mind, 

And tell her to her face how much I hate 

Her presence, hated both of gods and men.” 
— éy Ocrradia.: at this time the home of Peleus, who had been banished 
from Aegina by Aeacus. For account of the marriage-feast, cf. Catullus, 64. 
— Sidr. py: Attic would use o¥. 16. adktpavrov . . . wédXayos, ‘to 
keep the sea meantime unruffled.” True to her name, Galene, which 
means ‘calm’; just so Panope (‘all-seeing’) narrates what she has seen. 
18. pi tapotca: G. 283, 4; H. 839. 20. “Apditpirys: the wife of 
Poseidon. 21. qwapavenpGevrcs, ‘ under the escort of.’ The newly 
married pair were escorted to the bridal chamber by the father and 
mother of the bride. For the marriage customs, v. Beck. Char. Exc. sc. xii, 
24. “AwédXevi: but Catullus, 64, 208 ff. : 


* Inde pater divom sancta cum corjuge natisque 
advenit caelo, te solum, Phoebe, relinquens 
unigenaimque simul cultricem montibus Idri.’ 


P. 127%. 3. i Kadd AaPérw, ‘Let the Beauty take it;’ or freely, ‘ For 
the Fairest” 4. domep ékerlrnSes, ‘as if of set purpose. 2. 6. éme- 
MéZato. ‘read.’ This meaning unknown to Attic Greek, but found in 
Herodotus. 7. ipets arrectwmyjrcpev : the Nereids were very fair, 
but they had no chance in the presence of superior divinities. 8. €xclvov: — 
Hera, Aphrodite,and Athena. 10. d&xpu xevadv, ‘to blows.’ 14, Ifpta- 
ov maida: Paris. For the appearance of the three goddesses before 
Paris, and his decision, v. Dial. Deor. 20, where Lucian fairly outdoes 
himself. —— ds of8€, x7A., ‘for he, as a connoisseur of beauty, can deter 
mine what is more beautiful.’ 


~ “—— F . 7 
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Se DORIS“ AND. -THETIS. 


Thetis narrates to Doris the story of Danae, and joins with her in rescuing 
the exposed princess and her child. 


P. 128. 1. An oracle came to Acrisius that he was to die at the 
hand of his daughter’s son. So, though she was very fair, he doomed her 
to perpetual virginity, and immured her in a brazen tower or subterranean 
chamber. But Zeus came to her in a golden shower, and a son was born. 
Mother and child Acrisius set afloat, thinking they would perish; but 
they were saved, and the oracle came true. Cf. Ovid, Metam. 4; Hor. 
Car. 3, 16; also Cox, as above, tales ‘ Danae’ and ‘ Akrisios.’ Read too, 
in Morris’s ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ ‘The Doom of King Acrisius.’ 8. Kad- 
Morny otoav, ‘though she was very fair.’ 10. cimetv, «rA., ‘ whether 
it is true I cannot say, but any way they say,’ etc. 14. Gypids tis, 
‘a rather stern and jealous old man.’ For tis, v.toDream,1. 2, 22. ta 
manrmw Sexvvovea: cf. the similar act in Tennyson’s ‘ Dora,’ where the 
sight of the innocent child, however, softens the heart of the stern grand- 
sire. 30. Xépipov: an island in the Aegean, south-east of Argolis, 
upon which tradition said Danae and her child were rescued. 


eee 


B. ZEPHYR AND NOTUS: 


Zephyr describes to Notus the brave sight he has missed in not seeing Europa 
passing across the sea upon the white bull’s back. 


Pp. 129. 1. 8. af’ od yé cize kal mvéw, ‘since I have lived and 


blown.’ For tense, cf. above, 1, 2 (124, 9). 10. tiva raitynv: v. to 
Char. 11 (19,8). 1. tives, xrA., ‘who were they that formed the pro- 
cession.’ méumew as used here like mwouredvevn. 12. wHSicrov Ocin. 


GteX., ‘you have lost an exquisite sight, the like of which you will never 
see again.’ For gen., v. G.174; H. 580. 13. av — Bos: G. 226, 2,4; 
H.722. 15. 8ca mwapddva: explains uépos, —‘so much of the country 
as lies along the sea.’ 18. tiv t. Evparyns ratépa: Europa was the 
daughter of the Phoenician king Agenor. Her beauty was so great as to 
compel the love of Zeus. He appeared to her, as she was gathering 
flowers, in the shape of a beautiful white bull. Europa caressed the bull, 
crowned him with flowers, and finally mounted his back; whereupon he 
plunged into the sea and swam, carrying her away to Crete. There he 
resumed his own form. Cf. Theocr. 20; Moschus, 2; Ovid, Metam. 2, 
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last part; and see Keight. Clas. Myth., p. 403, for explanation of the myth 





mwoAdXow, ‘this long time.” 23 ra pera Tatra, ‘its comsequences.” 

P. 150. 2. © euxis re, «rd, ‘for he was pure white, and his 

horns were gracefully curved, and his look mild.” Moschus, 2, $4, differs © 

as to the color of the bull. He has: 4 

ééuas_ EavGéxpeer. 

minidas J apyideas peoew pagparpe weTurw, 

6 «al airds, ‘he too’; aswellasthey. IL r. Aga, rAd: c& Ovid, 
Metam. 2, close : 

* pavet haec,, tusque ablata relictam 
respicit = et dextra cornun tenet; altera dorse 
imposita est; tremulae sinuantur flamime vestes.” 

Compare also Tennyson’s picture im ‘ The Palace of Art’: 
© Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasp’d, 
From of her shoulder backward borne : 


From one hand droop’d 2 crocus : ene hand grasp’d 
The mild bull’s golden horn.” 


So. 14 4Su trotro Céapa dicq: cf Char. 5 (m4, 30). Translate = ‘twas © 
2 fine sight that, and 2 fond one, O Zephyr, you beheld, — Zeus swimming 7 
of with the loved one on his back.” Im this sentence lurks the subtle © 
satire of the piece. What a sight to behold Zeus, the great god, tfam=- 
formed into 2 bull because of am amour, and carrymg of through the sea © 
his Imamorata upon his back! 20. apeis S€ wayres, erA., ‘and weal — 
held our breath, and followed m their traim as simple spectators of what 
was going forward.” 22 puxpay & rt. GaX., ‘slightly above the sea, so 
that sometimes they touched the water with the tips of their toes.” The 
vividness of the description makes it probable that Luctam had some 
famous picture of this event im mind as he wrote these words. Pictures” 
of this have been found at Pompei: 2& «ald nm... ey, ‘and 
whatever else is not of frightful visage.’ For @eiv, v. G- 261, 2; B. 767, | 

P. i131. 2 Gi ram, ‘to crown all” 4 Gy tart. aru. Tt. 
vipdy, “showering the bride with blossoms of all sorts.” There seems to 
be here, as just above, japevas G@des geporres, an allusion to the bre al 
customs. The bride was takem tothe bridegroom’s house by torchh zhi . 
and, as she entered the doors, was showered with sweetmeats. See Beck 
Char. Exc.tosc.xit 4, 7. oinért &paivero, “disappeared” & Gaaye 
—é> te Au. Gyrpev: Lucian here violates the tradition which pomted 
out 2 plane-tree, under which, near by a fountain, Zeus was said to have 
declared his passiom to the blushmg Europa IL OiLeY, 
‘began to ruffie with waves.” 12. tis eas: v. to Char. 53 (= i 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NoneE of Lucian’s writings have enjoyed or deserved greater 
popularity than the thirty short pieces known as the Dialogues of 
the Dead.* It is altogether probable that the conversations of 
Odysseus with various shades in Hades (imitated, it will be remem- 
bered, by Horace, Sat. II. 5) suggested to Lucian the idea of com- 
posing such dialogues. But they afforded him the suggestion only: 
all else is due to his own genius, and he may quite properly be 
called the originator of this style of compositions. 

The general subject of these dialogues, as I have already had 
occasion to remark, is the same as that of the ‘ Charon,’ — the 
vanity of human wishes, the futility of human purposes and pursuits. 
It was a happy thought to transfer the discussion of this question 
to the regions of the dead. There it could be carried on free from 
the preconceptions and prejudices which influence and color all 
thinking upon earth. In the republican equality which reigns in 
the nether world, human distinctions and earth-born greatness could 
be seen in their true light and estimated at their real worth. But 
Lucian’s fondness for satire and mockery sometimes leads him into 
extremes, and prevents him from making a just distinction between 
the enduring objects and the worthy ends and aims of life, and 
those which are transitory and unworthy to attract our ambition or 
win our admiration and allegiance. And yet for the most part the 
pretences and humbugs of the world, the meanness of the fawning 


*From the similarity of treatment and scope, ‘ Cataplus, or the Tyrant,’ might very 
well be classed with these dialogues; while ‘ Menippus, or the Oracle of the Dead,’ is 
closely allied. 
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legacy-hunter, the cant and hypocrisy of charlatan and impostor, 
the shortsightedness and stupidity of those who place all their hopes 
in wealth and fame, in beauty and pleasure, are held up to our 
reprobation and scorn. Everywhere this thought forces itself upon 
us: the wealth and the wisdom of the world are only for a little 
while; then death comes whether we will or not, without regard for 
rich or poor, for good or bad, and strips us of all adventitious 
importance, and we pass empty-handed, naked, into the life beyond, 
where the resources of empires will not avail to give us precedence, 
but where we shall be counted for just what we are,—nothing 
more. The greater our pride of life, the more we are engrossed in 
the pursuit of its prizes, the more grievous the after-death equality 
will seem. 

In point of style Lucian is everywhere at his best. The dialogue 
is in its finest, most finished state; while the indescribable graces 
of his racy humor, keen but delicate satire, piquant, unsparing 
mockery, pervade and permeate the whole. The charm and power 
of these dialogues have been such that they have found numer- 
ous imitators in modern times,. One should compare the similar 
dialogues of Fontenelle, of Fénelon, and of Lord Lyttelton, as 
well as the ‘Imaginary Conversations’ of Walter Savage Landor ; 
which, however different they may be in aim, recognize the work of 
Lucian as their model. But in gracefulness of style and felicity 
of incidents Lucian will be found unsurpassed by any of his 
imitators. 

The selections here given are, with one exception, those in which 
we hear from our old friend Menippus. It is he from whom the 
ridicule and the mockery come. As in the world, so among the 
shades, the follies of men, nay, even their grave pursuits, are 
subjects for sarcasm and derision. The dialogues have been 
arranged out of their usual order, so as to present the experiences 
of Menippus in the lower world in something like what may be 
considered their chronological order. 
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NOES. 





1. HERMES AND CHARON. 


Flermes presents an itemized bill to Charon, and demands immediate 
settlement. 


P. 1382. 1.:-1 ed 8oxei, ‘if you please.” 2. épifwpév mr, ‘ that 
we may not in any way have further misunderstanding about them.’ 
“Mayn’t have a squabble hereafter about the items.’ FRANKLIN. Fr., 
however, arbitrarily omits the t:, and inserts it just below, after apic@a. 
3. avTav: i.e. Trav dpeikouevwy. 4 dpewvov, xrA., ‘for it is better to 
come to a settlement, — there will be one care less.’ 6. évredapévea : 
sc. gor. — méyte Spaxpav: G.178; H. 578. 8. amcddod déyets, ‘that 
is high.’ Said with reference to the five drachmas, nearly a dollar. Cf. 
Vitar. Auct. 26. 9. *AtSmvéa: an epic form of ’Aténs. —— Tdv tévTe: 
the article, because reference is had to the five just spoken of. —— 
avyrapnyv: Attic would have used émpiduny. 10. 8vo d6Boddv: about 
six cents. 12. dxéotpav tip tT. itorlov, ‘a needle for mending the 
sail’: sc. éxdémioa. 16. tT. dvewydta, ‘the seams.’ —— kal fAous S€, 
‘and nails besides.’ 17. drépay, ‘ halyard.’ 

P. 138. 1. kal déta tatra dviow, ‘good, you got those cheap. 
2. taira éotiy, ‘that’s all,’ etc. 6. Katraméypy 40. Tivds, ‘ sends 
dead to us in regular crowds.’ 7. apad. tT. 10p9., ‘by a false reckon- 
ing of the ferry dues.’ Charon had to account, according to Lucian 
(v. Char. 2, and below, 22, 3), to Aeacus for all the fees he took in. If 
the dead are numerous, he counts on being able to pocket something on 
the sly for himself. 2. 10. as dv... amoddZowr: for use of &y, 
feeeetG, tn. 2; H. 74x. For opt., v. Char. 1 (11, £). 13. piv: 
ethical, as frequently with such verbs. Cf. Char. 24 (31, 1). 18. viv 
8g, eTA.: it is amusing enough to hear the arch-undertakers, Hermes and 
Charon, complaining of dull times and the inferiority of modern corpses. 
But in the remaining words of this speech the humor passes into scorch- 
ing satire. 23. ds éolxact, ‘as they seem,’ ‘so far as I can judge.’ 
24. Taira: viz. xphuara. 


? 


19 
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2. DIOGENES AND POLYDEUKES: 


Diogenes commissions Polydeukes to bid Menippus come to the lower world, 
and charges him at the same time with an exhortation to the philosophers 
and the poor. 


P. 134. 1. 1. éwaddav tax. avéd., ‘as soon as you reach the upper 
world. 2. obov yap éotwy, ‘for it is your turn,’ etc. Acc. to the myth 
here followed, Polydeukes was the son of Zeus and Leda, while Castor 
was the son of Tyndareus. The former, therefore, was immortal; the 
latter, subject to death. On the death of the latter, Polydeukes obtained 
from Zeus that he might every other day exchange lots with his brother ; 
so each lived one day in Hades, then ascended to the upper world. Cf. 
Dial. Deor. 26; Verg. Aen. 6, 121 ff.; Ovid. Fasti, 5,699 ff. 3. Mévur- 
mov tT. Kvva, ‘ Menippus, the dog’; that is, ‘the cynic.’ xdwy was a nick- 
name of the Cynics, from their filthy, negligent habits and life. Whether 
their regular name (xumKds) was given to them for the same reason, or 
from the gymnasium (Kuydoapyes), where Antisthenes, founder of the 
sect, taught, is matter of doubt. For Menippus, v. Introd. to Icarom. 
4. Kpdveov: a cpyress grove, near the eastern gate of Corinth, much 
frequented by idlers;, a favorite resort of Diogenes himself. For the 
Lyceum, v. to Icarom. 21, end. 5. gtAooddav: G. 177; H. 583. 
6. tu: introduces direct quotation, and is not tobe translated. 7. Ato- 
yévns: the famous Cynic. He lived through the greater part of the fourth 
cent. B.c. His habits were excessively plain and austere, his eccentrici- 
ties innumerable. All that he disapproved he scoffed and ridiculed with 
utmost freedom. —— cot: G. 188, 3; H. 600. 9. émycAacdpevoy : 
G. 277, 3; H.789,d. 10. odd rd, «rA., ‘frequent was the thought,’ 
etc. G.14t,n.7. 12. yeAdy:G. 279,1; H.798. 14 ek pov. otp. 
Stay., KTA., ‘recognizable only by reason of their lamentation, and the 
fact that they,’ etc. 17. amypav: v. to Tim. 57 (61,8). 18. Gépper, 
‘lupines’; a common article of food. C#é. Beck. Char. Exc. 1 to sc. vi. 
19. ‘“Exdrns Setmrvov: cf. Catapl. 7. Hecate was a mysterious divinity 
of the lower world, who was credited with sending all sorts of evil spirits 
into the world at night, and who taught sorcery and witchcraft, and the 
like black arts. She was thought to haunt the places where two roads 
meet, and graveyards, and places where murder had been done. At the 
end of every month dishes of food were offered to her at the cross-roads, 
and this was carried off by the poor people. —— wdv é« kalapolov, ‘ege 
of purification.’ It was the custom at Athens to purify theatres and other 
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places of public assembly by small offerings of this sort. For other men- 
tion of eggs for this use, cf. Juven. 6, 516; Ovid, de Arte Am. 2, 329 f. 
2. 22. Saws St ci84: elliptical expression; supply Aéfov or eiwé. Cf. 
Vitar. Auct. 19. Cob., V. L 108, would change érws to m@s. —— orroids 
Tis, KTA., ‘about how does he look?’ 24, ais... mouxfAov, ‘covered 
with patches of every conceivable color.’ 

P. 135. 4. BotAca —évrefAwpa:: v. to Char.g (18,10). 7. 1. pev 
bdov: v. to Char. 2 (12, 6). 8. Anpotor: this and fol. parts. predi- 
cative, like yeA@v on previous page. —— Tdv bAwv, ‘the universe,’ as fre- 
quently in Icarom. Képata : v. to Cock, 11 (71, 22). 9. KpoKo- 
SefAXous: the ‘crocodile’ was one of the most famous sophisms. Cf. Vitar. 
Auct. 22. It is put in the form of atale. A mother besought a crocodile, 
that was running off with her child in his jaws, to be so good as to restore 
her boy. ‘I will do so,’ he replied, ‘if you will answer with truth the 
question I shall propound.’ The mother promises to doso. ‘Tell me, 
then,’ says the crocodile, ‘am I going to give you back your boy or not?’ 
What is the mother to answer? Whether one way or the other she will 
not recover the child. If she says ‘ you will give it up,’ he answers ‘ your 
words are false,’ and devours the child. If she says ‘you will not give 
him up,’ he gives up the child, and so her words are proved false again, 
and she must return it to the monster. In either case she cannot com- 
plain; he does not break his contract, for she does not answer with truth. 
The grammarian Aphthonius advises the mother to make the latter reply, 
and run off with the child which the crocodile must give up m order to 
convict her of falsehood. ‘If she can run faster than the crocodile,’ 
Wieland adds, ‘this is the best advice, no doubt, so far as saving the 
child is concerned; but the sophism is still unsolved.’ kal ta... vodv, 
“and practise the mind in asking,’ etc. 13. ov... A€ye, ‘tell them 
from me to gohowl!’ 9&8. 17. rt 8é, xrr.: cf. Char.20. 19. fa 
6BoAsy: v. to Char. 20 (27, 3). 27. wavta pla Muxovos, ‘all quite 
alike.” Myconos, one of the Cyclades, the people of which were all said 
to be bald; whence the proverb. For other instances of the proverb, cf. 
Strabo, 10, p. 487; Plutarch, Symp. 1, p. 616 B. Consult the note of 
Hemsterh. on this passage. —— dact, ‘as they say.’ 28. KadXAous: 
G. 180, 1; H. 584, 7 

P. 136. 4. 1. Adkov: inasmuch as he was the son of Leda, wife 
of Tyndareus, king of Sparta. 6. et Soxet: v. above, 1,1. 7. ékXe- 
AicGar airouvs, ‘they have become effeminate.” 12. ots = rodrois ods. 
— aéveyxov: Attic would have been améveyxe. Cf. Veitch, p. 670. 
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3: CHARON, HERMES, AND DIVERS DEA 


Flermes brings a party of dead to the shore of Styx. Charon directs that 
before embarking they must lay aside all they had brought with them from 
life. Hermes stations himself at the bridge, and sees that this injunction 
zs strectly carried out. 


1. With this dialogue compare Cataplus ; and also Plato’s Gorgias, 
p- 524 ff., which seems to have given Lucian many ideas both for this 
dialogue and Cataplus. 14. piv: G. 184, 3,n.4; H. 598. 16. Hv 
Tpawny éml 04., otx. wepit., ‘if it incline to one side, over we go.’ For use 
of part., v. G. 270, 4,n-; C. 591, ¢,n. 23. yupvots: cf. Char. 20. 

P. 137. 1. kal otras, ‘even in that case.’ 2. Td ard TovTov, 
‘from this time on.’ 7é adverbial. Cf. 76 ém) rodrw, Char. 7_(16, 15). 
5. mapa tT. droBd0pay, ‘at the ladder. 2. 8. ottocl tls 6 mpards 
€otu: notice arrangement of words. Usual order were, 6 mp@ros ovdtos 
gis égtt. ovrogi, ‘this man here,’ is purposely placed first. 11. tov 
tp{Bwva, «7A., ‘fortunately I did not bring my cloak with me.’ ovdé 
emphatic. Cf. Char. 17 (24, 23). For +. rtpiBwva, ro Bdxtpov, and 
% whpa, cf. Tim. 57 (61,8). 3. 16. Xappddews: reference is prob- 
ably had to a real character, though nowhere else do we hear anything 
about him. 19. aitois dirjpact, ‘kisses andall’ 4. 21. 6 thy 
mopduplSa: v. to Char. 9 (18, 7). 24. Adptiyos, Tekdov tipavvos, 
‘Lampichus, tyrant of Gela,’ a well-known city on the southern coast of 
Sicily. 27. tl otv; ‘why, then?’ repeats the previous question at 
the beginning of the answer, as we so often in English. 

P. 1388. 1. got: ethical; v. to Char. 1. 5. ovdKxotv GAG, KTA., 
‘well, let me keep at least,’ etc. 6. épertpida: same as xoppupida, 
just above. 5, 15. Aapaclas: of Amphipolis, victor in the foot 
races at Olympia, Ol. 115. Cf. Lexiph. 11. 16. focus, ‘ you look 
like him.’ —— otéa — tdev: ind. disc. G. 280. Hermes was patron of 
gymnastic sports. 21. émel, ‘ otherwise’; lit., ‘since (if you don’t) you 
will,’ etc. 24. +. Kynpvypara: the public proclamations of victory by 
the herald. 6. 30. +t. évrddia, ‘grave-clothes’; often very fine and 
expensive. Cf. De Luctu, 11. 

P. 189. 2. dvexjpvée, ‘proclaimed you’; viz. as benefactor. 6. tl 
. . . WaGowr: cf. Char. 2 (11, 23); Tim. 39 (51, 28). 8. 13. 6 wepyés, 
kTA.: with this description compare Tim. 54 f. 14. BpevOvdpevos : 
cf. Tim. 54 (59, 4). 15. 6 éwl tr. dpovt., ‘lost in his thoughts.’ 
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17. tAccodes tis, ‘a sort of philosopher.’ Menippus speaks, as 
the philosopher—a man of his own class—appears upon the scene. 
24. dyous axavOaSes, ‘thorny doctrines and involved speculations.’ 
25. adda kat, ‘nay, even.’ 

P. 140. 2. ota, «rd., ‘what galley of fifty oars could hold you?’ 


9. 7. wévte pvat: something more than six pounds. ll. wédexvy T. 
vavTnytkav, ‘a ship-carpenter’s axe.’ For construction, cf. Dream, 1, 
Téexvnv Tt. Bavavowv. Frequent in Lucian. 19. BovAc. — aéeAopar : 


v. above, 2, 2 (135, 4). 23. xKd@appa: v. to Char. 10 (18, 20). 
27. Kodaxelav, «TA, ‘flattery, which served him many a good turn in 
his life.’ 30. +. ddv. k. T. yev., ‘your freedom from regret, and your 
high spirits.’ 

P. 141. 1. povosr. dddwv: v. Dial. Mar. 2,1 (125, 4). 3. aAAG 
kal, ‘but rather.’ 10. 10. Ave r. Amoyea, ‘loose the moorings.’ 
12. e¥Suve tT. 175., ‘mind the helm.’ 13. evrAodpev, ‘fair voyage 
tous!’ 11. 14 od 6, «tA. ‘you who just had your beard chopped 
off.’ 19. +a moia: v. to Tim. 28 (46, 16). 24. émi t. copia, ‘for 
his wisdom.’ 27. és éomevoa, kTA.: Menippus committed suicide; so 
it was said. 12. 29. pera Adywv: v. to Char. 24 (30, 12). 

P. 142. 5. Kdketva: repeats the subject with strong emphasis. 
6. ap8ovors +r. AlBors, ‘ with stones innumerable.’ 8. toitw: Cob., 
V. L. 229, changes this to rovtwi; otherwise article would be necessary 
with noun. 10. ovv yuvartiv: for funeral ceremonies, v. Beck. Char. 
Fize;, to’ sc. ix. 13. 15. rumropévev, ‘striking themselves.’ —~ 
ométay, xTA., ‘when they shall gather to give me burial.’ 17. yevvdSas 
el, ‘youare plucky.” 19. evOciav éxelvnv mpoidvtes, ‘keeping the straight 
road forward there.’ G. 159, n. 5; H. 509, 4 a. 21. tpotwpev, KTA.: 
said to his fellow-travellers after Hermes and Charon have started back. 
24. tpoxods, xTA.: allusion to Ixion, Sisyphus, and Tityus. Cf. Od. 


_ It, 576 ff.; 593 ff.; Ovid, Met. 4, 457 ff.; Verg. Aen. 6, 595 ff. 





4. CHARON AND MENIPPUS. 
Charon demands his obol of Menippus, who flatly refuses to pay. 


P. 148. 1. This may be thought of as an incident in the trip just 
described. 1. amddos, «rA., ‘ pay me your fare, yourascal.’ 2. et todré 
wo. Hoiov, ‘if it is any pleasure to you.’ 3. ypt: v. to Dial. Deor. 
Bent 1 19, 16). —— dy0’ dv, ‘for this, that,’ etc. H. 518, 3. 5. ov« av 
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AGBous: G. 226, 2, 6; H. 722. — +. ph txovros: G. 283, 4; H. 830. 
13. patnv, ‘to no purpose’; i.e. so far as Charon is concerned. 
2. 17. vi At’, xra., ‘by Zeus, I’m in good business if,’ etc. For 
avduny, v. to Char. 24 (31, 4). 19. ov aro. cov, ‘I shan’t let you off.’ 
20. tovrov ye évexa, ‘as for that,’ etc. 23. Séov: sc. éoTiv. . 

P. 144. 5. povos.r. dAdwv: v. to Dial. Mar. 2,1 (125,4). 6. ovdSév, 
KTA., ‘that is nothing when the fare is in question.’ 7. Quis, fas. 
3. 9. xaprev Evers, ‘aclever ideathat.? 11. pr &. ody, ‘don’t bother 
then.’ 13. Géppovs .. . kal +. “Ex. tr. Seirvov: v. above, 2, 1, end. 
20. KovSevds attw péder, ‘and he cares for nobody.’ 22. &yv oe AdBo 
mwoté: aposiopesis. Cf. Cock, 29 (88, 29). 23. dv AGBns, K7A., ‘7 you 
catch me, my good sir, — ah, but you won’t catch me twice.’ 


ee 


5. MENIPPUS AND. AEAGUS: 


Menippus, with Aeacus as cicerone, sees and converses with many of the 
anctent worthies. 


P. 145. 1. 1. mpds +. IIdov.: he courteously swears by the god of 
the lower world. —— meptnynoat: v. to Char. 1 (11, 13). 5. KépBepes: 
the many-headed watch-dog at the gate of Hades. 6. IIvpipdAcyé0ovra : 
v. to Char. 6 (15, 11). 9 “Epwwits: avenging deities of terrible aspect, 
three in number, — Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megaera. 13. *I8opeveds : 
king of Crete, leader of the Cretans before Troy ; Ajax, son of Telamon, 
next to Achilles bravest of the Greeks; Diomede, leader of the Argives. 
2. 16. BaBat, «ra., ‘bless me, Homer, how the great heroes of thy 
songs lie cast upon the ground, unknown and ugly,’ etc. 18. dpevnva 

. Kdpnva, ‘feeble heads, in very truth.” An Homeric expression; cf. 
Od. 10, 521. For és &An@as, v. to Dream. 10 (5, 29). 20. Kipos: 
v.to Char.g; where also Croesus. 21. YapSavaimaddos: v. to Char. 23. 
22. Midas: v. to Tim. 42. —- Beépéys: king of Persia, and leader of 
the Persian hosts against Greece, 480 B.c. Just below, reference is made 
to the bridge of boats by which he crossed the Hellespont, and the canal 
by which he cut through the isthmus connecting Mount Athos with the 
mainland. 23. etra: v. Cock, 2 (63,10). 25. otos, x7A., ‘but what 
a figure Croesus cuts !’ 

P. 146. 5. ocvkotv ddd, xra., ‘ well, I will at least spit in the 
effeminate fellow’s face, come what may.” $8. 7. BovAer émdel—o : 
v. to Char. 9 (18, 10), 9 IIv@ayopas: v. to Cock, 4, and fasszm. 
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10. HidopRe: v. to Cock, 17. 13. xpucots 6 pypds: v. to Cock, 
18 (77, 20). 14. dépe iS: v. to Char. 4 (14, 12). 16. aote od 
TovTS gor 2dSinov: v. to Cock, 4 (65, 18). 19. ody icov, Kra.: 
allusion to the Pythagorean dogma quoted in note to Cock, 4 (66, Io). 
4, 22. of GAdou: viz. Bias, Chilo, Cleobulus,and Periander. 23. érra 
8é, KTA., ‘they are seven in all, yousee.” 26. 6 T. dv. é€nv., ‘he so 
covered with blisters.’ 27. ‘HyaedoxAjjs: v. to Icarom.13. 29. xaa- 
K67rov: a mocking title of Empedocles, in allusion to the brazen slippers 
which he is said to have worn, and one of which, as the story goes, was 
thrown up by Aetna after he had cast himself into the crater. —— 
tt mwaQeyv, ‘how did you get the notion,’ etc. MT. 109, n. 7, 4. 

P. 147. 1. pedayxodfa ris, ‘a sort of madness.2? 3. odd} 
Képu(a, ‘great stupidity.’ 4. ov dvdg.ov dvra, ‘as you well deserved.’ 
5. épwpdys yap reOveds, ‘for it came to light that you had died.’ It 
was alleged that Empedocles’s reason for casting himself into Aetna was 
that there might be no witness of his death, and so he might be held to 
be a god. The slipper was the silent witness against him. 8. pera 
Néor. x. IIad.: allusion to the next to the last chapter of Plato’s Apology, 
where Socrates expresses pleasure at the prospect of enjoying in the after- 
life, without fear of censorship, conversation with those who had suffered 
unjust condemnation, or who had been distinguished for their great 
wisdom. Palamedes was one of the generals before Troy, condemned 
at the instigation of Odysseus on the charge of treason, and stoned to 
death. DS. 21. Kal ra ye, xrdA.: cf. the similar marks of the zrue 
philosopher, Icarom. 5. ——- avrda, ‘simply.2 24. GAAd édpaxas, ‘ but 
you saw in what manner,’ etc. That is, it is no wonder the schools have 
degenerated, for you know what the founders themselves were. —— mapa 
oot: the dat. here after verb of motion, to mark the result of the motion, — 
“came, and were with you.’ 25. “Aploturmos: the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, who made pleasure the highest aim of life. Cf. Cic. 
me Of. 3, 33. 26. pupov: G. 171, 2; H. 576. — 6 88 +. &y &. rup. 
Gep. xp. : it isa slander on the part of Menippus to imply that Plato 
played the courtier while at the court of Dionysius in any improper way. 
28. dpovotsw: subject general, ‘ people.’ 

P. 148. 2. ovdty ci8orx: Socrates said that the great distinction 
between him and other men was just this: they were all equally ignorant ; 
but they thought they knew something, while he knew he did not. Cf. 
Plat. Apol. passim; and Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1, 4, 16. 6. 6. KXappldns, 
KTA.: disciples of Socrates. 7. © tod Kaeyvlou: viz. Alcibiades. 
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9. ovK ddtywpeis T. Kadav: this is a little inconsistent with what is fre- 
quently said elsewhere in these dialogues. If all were equally bald and 
fiat-nosed, and all that, there was of course no beauty. Lucian had better 
have left this scoff out. 10. ti yap, ‘why, what,’ etc. 14. éovxa. 
— yAdoer8ar: v. to Char. 6 (16, 3). 


aoe 


6. PLUTO, OR VERSUS MENTPLUS. 


Croesus complains for himself and others to Pluto, that Menippus with his 
seers and gibes gives them no comfort in bewailing their lost grandeur. 


1. 21. wrapoixotvra : predicative. G. 279, 1; H. 798. 22. xardé- 
orygoyv, ‘set him down somewhere (in quiet), or,’ etc. Schaefer, how- 
ever, Changes to werdornoov, and Cob. and Fr. approve. 23. opdvexpos 
6v, ‘who is your fellow dead-man.’ Only found here. 

P. 149. 8. ti tatra hacw; ‘what do they mean by this?’ Short 
expression for ti tadta éoTw & gaow. 2. 20. ottw ywaokere, KTA., 
‘rest assured that I shall never cease.’ This said after Pluto has retired. 
For construc., cf. X. Anab, 1, 3,6. 27. wdvrav éxelvev: cf. Iud. Voc. 8, 
for similar gen. Usually the acc., as in Tim. 18. 30. Ktnpdarev: for 
this and the foll. gens., v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 

P. 150. 4. yveS cavrév: a saw accredited to Chilo. It was 
inscribed in golden letters in the Delphic temple of Apollo. 5. wpéroe 
yup &v, xrA., ‘for twill be fine, sung to the accompaniment of groans like 


these.’ 
ete 


i MENIPPUS-AND HERMES: 


Menippus asks Hermes to point out to him the persons famous when alive 
Sor their beauty, and moralizes, Hamlet-fashion, over the skull of Helen. 


1. 7. aod 8: with this we are introduced into the midst of a conver- 
sation. 9. Kat’ éketvo, ‘yonder.’ 10. ‘YaxuvGos: a youth of Lace- 
daemon, famous for his beauty. How he was beloved by Apollo and 
Zephyr, and how the latter caused the discus of the former to veer so 
as to strike and kill him, may be read in Dial. Deor. 14. Cf. Ovid, 
Met. 10, 162 ff. From his blood sprang the hyacinth. 11. Ndpxiccos: 
son of the river god Cephissus’ and the nymph Liriope. He was 
untouched by the passionate love of Echo, and the gods punished his 
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heartlessness by making him fall in love with his own image reflected in 
a fountain. As he could not attain this, he pined away and died. Cf. 
Ovid, Met. 3, 341 ff. Nupets: cf. Il. 2, 673, — 
Nupevs, Os KaAALaTOS avip V7d “IAvov 7AGev. 

12. Tvp®: daughter of Salmoneus, the beloved of Poseidon. Cf. 
Od. 11, 235 ff. 21. rtovrl +. kpav. 4 “EX. éoriy: cf. Hamlet, 5, 1,— 
* Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick; to this favor she must come.’ 2. 22. elra: v. Cock, 2 (63, 10). 
—— Tovro: viz. T. Kpaviov. ; 

P. 151. 5S. tod’, wra.: Il. 3,157. 6 et tis Brror... Sdfea: 
v. to Dream, 8 (4, 23). 10. totro Oavpdtw, ei ph, ‘I am astonished at 
this, that the Greeks did not perceive,’ etc. 12. tovotytes: G. 280. 





meets, THERSITES, AND MENIPPUS. 


Nireus and Thersites appeal to Menippus as to which is the handsomer. 
fe cannot tell them apart ! : 


1. 20. tives kal: v. to 6 7: Kal, Dream, I. 22. Nipeds x. Oepoitys : 
the first the handsomest, the second the ugliest, man in the Greek host. 
For latter, cf. Il. 2, 212 ff. 

P. 152. 5. 6 tvpdds: the common tradition of Homer’s blindness 


very cleverly used by Thersites to defend himself. 8. dvtiva kal: as 
just above, tives kat. 9. €ué, wrd.2 changed from II. 2, 672 f. 
2. 13. dpa, ‘forsooth.’ —— S.axplvoir’ dv: G. 226, 2, 6; H. 722. 
18. ovelpara, ‘idle dreams.’ 19. éxeiva, ‘your former appearance.’ 


22. icvotista, xrA., ‘equality reigns in Hades, and all here are just alike.’ 
Death, the great leveller, does away with all the inequalities that so per- 
plex thee in this world. In the after-life the distinctions that men make 
are unknown; ‘ for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.’ 
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KEEPS HOMER'S ILEAD, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


BY 


x 


ROBERT P. KEEP, PuD,, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


BOOKS I-VI. With a facsimile of a page of the Venetian 
Manuscript of the Iliad. 12mo. 364 pages. $1.50. 


BOOKS I-III. Without the fac-simile. 12mo. 216 pages. 80 
cents. 


In this work much labor has been bestowed upon the introductory 
matter, which constitutes a distinctive feature of the book. It contains an 
Essay upon the Origin, History, and Transmission of the Homeric Poems, 
giving in the form of a connected narrative full explanation in regard to the 
Homeric question ; an Essay on Scanning, which presents the subject in a 
simple, untechnical way, and illustrates the Homeric verse by the aid of 
English hexameters; and a concise yet complete Sketch of the Homeric 
Dialect. The Notes have been made quite full, and aim to supply that col- 
lateral information so much needed in the study of Homer. References 


are made to the Greek Grammars of Hadley (Allen’s new edition) and” 


Goodwin. 

A very attractive feature of the Six-Book edition is a perfect fac-simile 
of a page of the famous Venetian Manuscript of the Iliad, — the best man- 
uscript of Homer and one of the finest of all existing manuscripts. 


No pains have been spared to make these the best-equipped 
and the most useful editions of the Iliad which can be put into 
the hands of a pupil, and they are almost universally accepted, 
not only as the best school editions in the English language of 
any part of Homer, but also as text-books of altogether excep- 
tional merit. 





Keeps Homers Iliad. 





THE Nation, NV. Y.—It is seldom that we feel called upon to express un- 
qualified approbation of a text-book for schools; but Mr. Robert P. Keep’s edition 
of the [liad of Homer, Books I.-VI., leaves so little room for fault-finding that we 
shall not attempt any. Facing the titlepage is a beautiful fac-simile of a page ot 
the Codex Venetus A (13 x 10 inches), the most important MS. of the Iliad. The 
introduction gives a very good summary of the results of investigations of modern 
scholars as to the origin and mode of transmission of the Homeric Poems ; and, 
though necessarily brief, it will yet inform the student of what many quite recent 
text-books of the Iliad do not, that there is such a thing as “the Homeric ques- 
tion,’’? and impart some idea of its nature and the different answers which have 
been given to it. The sections on the structure and scansion of Homeric yerse, 
on the dialect of Homer, and the commentary generally, show a nice appreciation 
of what a student needs and ought to have. Altogether the book is very handsome 
and very scholarly, and we have no doubt will prove very useful. (October 18, 
1883.) 


Professor JAcoB Cooprr, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N.J.—No col- 
lege edition of Homer has appeared, either in this or any other country, in the last 
twenty years, that shows a superior knowledge of what is needed in the class- 
room. 

Professor N. L. ANDREWS, Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y.—A more 
satisfactory edition of the first six Books of the Iliad than this by Dr. Keep could 
hardly be prepared. Every scholarly instructor and every good student wiil value 
especially the introductory matter. 


Professor GEorGE H. Wuits, Principal Preparatory Department, Oberlin 
College, Ohio. — Keep’s Iliad is evidently superior to any edition now in use, and 
we have voted to adopt it for our classes. The introductory matter is valuable, and 
includes a satisfactory outline of the Homeric forms; the notes are scholarly, grace- 
ful, and suggestive ; and the whole work reveals the hand of the experienced and - 
enthusiastic teacher. 


Professor B. Purrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. —I can clearly see that 
it is by far the best in the field, and I shall at once recommend it for the preparatory 
department, and use it myself. I am especially grateful for the chapter on scan- 
ning, which couid not be improved ; also for the fac-simile of Venetus, and the 
table of grammatical references; but above all for the wealth of class-room ex- 
perience which has been incorporated in the book. That cannot be supplied by 
mere erudition. 


Professor CHAs. F. Smirn, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.—I have 
examined Keep’s Iliad with the greatest care, and consider it by far the best Amer- 
ican edition, and, indeed, one of the very best text-books we have. 


Professor ALEXANDER Kerr, State University, Madison, Wis. — Keep’s Iliad 
is incomparably the best edition which has appeared in this country. 
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Professor J. H. Wricut, Dartmouth College.—It possesses many features 
that place it far beyond all its competitors. 


W. C. Cotiar, Head-Master Roxbury Latin Schovl, Boston. —It is certainly 
‘one of the most beautiful, as well as one of the most useful, of school-books; in 
fact, I don’t know what could be better suited te the needs of a student beginning 
Greek. 


Professor B. L. Crtiey, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.— When my 
next class take the Iliad I shall certainly use your new edition. It is just the 
thing for them. 


Professor E. P. Morris, Williams College, Mass. —1I am at present reading the 
Odyssey with a class, and have been comparing Keep’s Iliad with Merry’s edition 
of the first twelve books of the Odyssey. I think the former decidedly superior to 
the latter, both in the notes and in the introduction; and as to the school-editions of 
the Iliad, there is not one which will stand a comparison with this. 


Professor Francis W. Tustin, University at Lewisburg, Pa.—I have no 
hesitation in saying, that in all respects this is the best American edition of the 
Iliad that I have seen. I shall use it hereafter with my classes in Homer. With 
such text-books as this, there is little danger that ‘‘ Greek must go’’ from the curri- 
cula of our colleges. 

Professor Epwarp B. Cuarp, Jllinois College, Jacksonville, Jil. —I1 will 
not say anything about its external appearance, which is charming, or its typog- 
raphy, which is almost ideal. But the introductory matter suits me better than 
anything I have seen in a school-edition, and after comparing the notes on the First 
Book, line by line, with those in one of our most popular editions, I am convinced 
‘that they are better, fresher, and less mechanical. 


Professor E. ALEXANDER, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. — It is 
not easy to think of anything which the editor has omitted in the making of this 
perfect text-book. It is filled with clearly arranged matter, quite beyond the usual 
range of such books, and students of Homer will thank Dr. Keep for putting so 
thoroughly good a book within their reach. 


GrorcE L. Fox, High School, New Haven, Conn. — My class and I will both, 
I am sure, take a keener interest in reading Homer because of this admirable text- 
book, for which every teacher of Greek must be grateful to Mr. Keep. It is not 
easy for any one to deny that it is altogether the best edition for school use. 


Professor JAMEs WALLACE, Wooster, Ohio. —I have examined it with consid- 
erable care, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it an ideal text-book. 
Professor Jonn B. Foster, Colby University, Waterville, Me.—I greatly 


admire the volume in all its features, and very heartily join in the high commenda- 
tion which it has received from so many eminent teachers. 


EE 





COMSTOCK’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. — 


A First Latin Book, designed as a Manual of Progressive Exercises and 
Systematic Drill in the Elements of Latin, and Introductory to Cesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War. By D. Y. Comstock, M. A., Instruc- 
tor in Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 12mo, half leather. 
310 pages. $1.00. 


The design of this book is to furnish a Manual, complete in itself, 
which shall give a thorough preparation for the intelligent study of Czsar’s 
Gallic War. It contains: I. A Brief Review of English Grammar; II. 
The Elementary Principles and Definitions of Latin Accidence; III. The 
Latin Lessons, with exercises for translation, notes, and test questions ; 
IV. The Notes, giving a concise but complete outline of all essential princi- 
ples of Latin Syntax; V. An Appendix of all the necessary forms of 
inflection ; VI. Latin-English and English-Latin Vocabularies. 


Itis heartily commended by the many teachers who are 
using it as superior to all other books of the same class, in the 
vital points of fulness and accuracy, of clearness and concise- 
ness, of judicious gradation and arrangement, and of absolute 


completeness. 


Joun S. Wuitez, LL.D., Head-Master Berkeley School, New York City.— 
Comstock’s Latin Book I find the best book for its purpose that I have ever used. 
The review of English Grammar at the beginning ; the separation of the vocabu- 
laries from the exercises; judicious and progressive presentation of the various 
uses of the verb in the different moods; and the condensed exhibit of the gram- 
mar, —are such valuable features gathered within the covers of a text-book, that 
it has no rival. 


C. S. Moorz, Principal High School, Taunton, Mass. —Having compared 
the book with several other elementary Latin books, I have come to the conclusion 
that Comstock’s is the best one for our use. My reasons for preferring it are as 
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follows: 1. It is complete, requiring no grammar for those who take Latin for 
ashort time. 2. It is concise without being deficient in material for drill. 3. It 
is judicious both in the arrangement of vocabularies, notes, &c., and also in the 
gradation of matter. 4. The ‘‘ Essentials of Grammar”’ and the ‘‘ Notes on Syn- 
tax’ give, in about 90 pages, a very useful and conveniently arranged summary of 
all that the ordinary pupil needs to know. 5. The brief synopsis of English 
Grammar gives an opportunity (much needed) to review the fundamentals of Eng- 
_ lish Grammar, and compare and contrast them with those of Latin Grammar. 

I find no other book that combines these advantages. 


NatHan Tuompson, A.M., Principal Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass.—~ 
It is altogether the best Latin book for beginners with which I am acquainted. 


Professor H. W. Jounston, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. —It seems 
to me superior to any book of the kind hitherto published, and I regard the Essen- 
tials of Latin Grammar as the best statement possible of what a boy must learn in 
his first year. 


Professor Joun L. Cooper, Vanderbilt Preparatory School, Nashville, Tenn. — 
With reference to the book, I can speak only in the highest terms. Indeed, I do 
not think that there has ever been issued an Elementary Latin Exercise Book that 
can compare with it in any respect. I say this advisedly, as I have examined 
almost all issued in this country, and the most prominent English ones; and, with- 
out hesitation, I pronounce Mr. Comstock’s the best book of its kind published. 


Professor H. C. Misstmer, High School, Erie, Pa.—It is very easy to see 
that Comstock’s First Latin Book is the work of a thorough teacher, who has had 
actual experience in the class-room with the difficulties which beginners in Latin 
usually meet. Its classification and methods are thorough and complete. The 
language is so clear, so simple, and school-like, that the dullest pupil, if he read 
carefully, should understand without further explanation. Mr, Comstock has hit 
the nail on the head. He knows just what and just how much grammar is needed 
for good, clean work. We have had Leighton and Jones, —both good, — but we 
like Comstock more, because it is better. 


Professor R. F. PenNeLi, Head-Master Buffalo Latin School, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—I have examined with care Comstock’s First Lessons in Latin. The book 
shows the hand of a practical teacher, who understands the difficulties which are 
constantly encountered by the beginner in Latin. I consider it the best book yet 
published on the subject, and shall at once use it in the Buffalo Latin School. 


Professor E. 8. SHumway, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. —I know 
not when I have seen such a combination of thoroughness and practical common- 
sense in matter with taste in outer dress. I take pleasure in using it myself, and in 
recommending it to teachers. 





Comstock’s First Latin Book. 
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Professor R. Nutrine, D.D., Blackburn University, Illinois. — Having taken a 
large class of beginners through Comstock’s First Latin Book, I am happy to report 
that I find it not only satisfactory, but admirable, as a class-room manual. Its 
chief points of excellence, as they occur to me, are: — 


First. Its brief review of English Grammar, which I found more serviceable 
to the entire class than I had supposed possible. 

Second. The judicious order in which the syntactical peculiarities of the lan- 
guage are introduced, and the lucid explanations which accompany them. 


Third. The frequent and timely recurrence of examples compelling review 
of principles and forms previously introduced. 


In all these respects and in others peculiar to the work (as, for instance, the 
condensed appendix of forms) I consider it preferable to any other work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 


Professor A. STEPHENSON, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. -— After 
testing Comstock’s First Latin Book in my class this year, I am happy to say that I 
deem it beyond comparison. It is the most complete book for beginners that I have 
ever seen in any language. Difficulties which, to previous classes, seemed almost 
insurmountable have, by my class this year, been easily overcome. The notes are 
wonderfully clear and concise, and in every respect it proves itself so excellent a 
manual that I cannot do better than continue its use. 


Professor Joun W. Heston, Pennsylvania State College. —I have to-day 
(March, 1885) just finished taking my class through Comstock’s First Latin Book, 
and wish to say that I consider it the best preparatory book I have ever used. 
After studying it for six months, my class this year reads Cesar with more facility 
and better success than my previous classes have ever done, after they had spent 
a whole year on preparatory lessons. To me the great charm of the book lies in 
the simplicity of its arrangement, and the clearness and conciseness with which 
even the most difficult matters, like conditional sentences, are explained. 


Professor GrorcE T. Ertincrer, M.A., Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. — 
I find it excellent in every respect. The Review of English Grammar is a new and 
excellent idea. I like the simplicity of statement which pervades the entire book. 
The object seems to be to instruct the student, not to spread the author’s knowledge 
of philology. The boy who studies it at all faithfully must be well prepared for his 
higher course in Latin. 


Professor Epwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. — It has all the 
distinctive characteristics of the best introductory books, and some that many of 
them lack. The notes are wonderfully fresh, interesting, and clear; and_all its fea- 
tures combine to make it a first-rate book, — binding, typography, arrangement and 
development of topics, and clearness and accuracy of presentation. 
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Mr. I. N. Carteton, Bradford, Mass. — Comstock’s First Latin Book seems 
clearly to be a work of superior merit. An examination of its well-filled pages 
convinced me that it was the best work for me to use with classes starting in Latin, 
and the result has fully justified my choice. 


Tuomas D. Suppiiiz, A.M., Head-Master Harcourt Place School, Gambier, 
Ohio. — After a careful examination and comparison of Comstock’s First Latin 
Book with other books under consideration, I decided to use it with my classes, and 
wish to say that the book has given perfect satisfaction. I am delighted to find 
between the covers of a single book exactly what I think classes beginning Latin 
require. 


Mr. I. B. Bureess, Rogers School, Newport, R. I. — It is accurate, practical, 
well arranged, and clear in statement. I have seen nothing so complete as this 
manual for the first year’s study of Latin. 


Professor H. W. Jounston, Jacksonville, Ill. —I have used Comstock’s Latin 
Lessons with a class in Whipple Academy this year, and have found it in all 
respects the best manual, for the use of beginners, that I have tried. The class is 
reading Cesar more satisfactorily than any previous one under my instruction. I 
heartily commend the method of the work, and believe the author has accom- 
plished all he has claimed for it in his preface. 


Mr. J. H. Parsons, Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me.—I have used Com- 
stock’s First Latin Book during the present school year, and I take pleasure in 
saying that it is by far the best book for beginners that I have ever used. 


Professor A. M. Matrison, Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. — I have been 
using Comstock’s Latin Book this year, and am well pleased with it. I do not 
know of any better book for beginners. 


Professor E. ALEXANDER, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. —Comstock’s 
Latin Book is in use in our preparatory department, and is perfectly satisfactory. 
A better text-book is not often seen. 


O. D. Rogtnson, Master High School, Albany, N. Y.— With its general plan 
and arrangement I am much pleased, and many of its features seem to me of superior 
excellence. Among them I should mention the Review of English Grammar, so 
advantageous for a beginner; the condensed form of the essentials of Latin Gram- 
mar; the close conformity in the phraseology to the text of Cxsar; the regular 
progression of its lessons towards the one important end of reading Cesar; the 
admirable treatment of the indirect discourse; the chapter added entire from 
the first Book of Cxsar; and the references and explanations, so helpful and 
suggestive to the beginner in dealing with idioms. In short, I have every 
reason to expect the very best results from the use of Mr. Comstock’s book in the 
class-room. 


BENNETTS LATIN BOOKS. 


By GEORGE L. BENNETT, M.A., 


Head Master of the High School, Plymouth, Eng., formerly Assistant Master 
at Rugby School. 





f., Easy Latin Stories for Beginners. With Vocabulary and 
Notes. 16mo. 70 cts. 


The aim of this book is to supply easy stories illustrating the elementary 
principles of the Simple and Compound Sentence. It is intended to be used 
either as a First Reader, introductory to Cesar, or for READING AT SIGHT, 
for both of which purposes it is admirably adapted. The stories are various 
and amusing, and it is hoped the notes will be found careful and judicious. 


Il. First Latin Writer. Comprising Accidence, the easier Rules 
of Syntax, illustrated by copious examples and Progressive Exer- 
cises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. 16mo. 90 cts. 


“The book is a perfect model of what a Latin Writer should be, and is so 
graduated that from the beginning of a boy’s classical course it will serve 
him throughout as a text-book for Latin Prose Composition.” 


Ill. First Latin Exercises. Containing all the Rules, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies of the First Latin Writer, but omitting the 
Accidence. 16mo. 70 cts. 


TV. Second Latin Writer. Containing Hints on Writing Latin 
Prose, with graduated continuous Exercises. 16mo. 90 cts. 


Intended for those who have already mastered the elementary rules of 
Latin Prose, this book contains hints on the difference between English and 
Latin in idiom and in style, some notes on the commoner difficulties, and a 
table of differences of idiom. The Three Hundred Exercises are fresh and 
interesting, and give ample room for selection. 
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BENNETTS LATIN BOOKS, Continued. 


{@- One or more of the above books are NOW IN USE in Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Phillips-Andover Academy; St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N, H. ; St. Mark’s School, Southboro’, Mass. ; St. Johnsbury 
Academy; Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass.; Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton ; Harvard College; Amherst College; Boston Univer: 
sity; Indiana University; and many other institutions of similar 
standing. 


From Principal A, C, Perxins, Exeter Academy, 


“ We take Bennett’s ‘ First Latin Writer’ as tHE Best Manvat or LATIN 
Composition for the first two years of our course. The ‘Easy Latin Sto- 
ries ' by the same author is excellently fitted for pupils when they are begin- 
ning to read Latin.” 


From Dr, H. T, Futier, St, Johnsbury Academy. 


““We have used Bennett’s ‘First Latin Writer’ for the last two years, 
and find it EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY. Instead of giving detached sentences 
to illustrate special grammatical principles, like most books of the sort, it 
takes the pupil over a well-graded series of exercises to the writing of con- 
nected discourse. It involves a knowledge of all the principles of Grammar 
and Latin Idioms, and, by a skilful selection of review work, obliges the 
pupil to keep what he has once acquired. Its breadth of vocabulary is com- 
mendable in that it is not restricted to the words of any single author.” 


From The N. E. Journal of Education 


“Tn the ‘ Latin Writers ’ the editor has not sought by a special and limited 
vocabulary to assist the pupil in reading one particular author, but has 
rather endeavored, by a copious vocabulary and gradual but frequent use of 
all the rules of Syntax, to give the pupil an excellent foundation for a sound 
and comprehensive knowledge of Latin Prose Composition. The exercises, 
too, are interesting in themselves, and take up the different idiomatic pecul- 
jarities in such an easy and natural way, that the pupil almost unconsciously 
masters them, without having them glaringly thrust upon him in little 
detached sentences, which, when mixed up in a narrative, he fails of course 
to recognize. We cordially recommend these books to the attention of all 
classical teachers.” 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 30, Franklin Street, Boston. 





Fohn Allyn, Publisher, 30, Franklin Street, Boston. 


PROFESSOR PENNELL'S TEXT-BOOKS. 





Ancient Greece, from the Earliest Times down to 146 B.C. By 
R. F. PENNELL, Professor of Latin in Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
With Maps and Plans. 16mo. 180 pages. 60 cents. 


Rome, from the Earliest Times down to 476 A.D. 16mo. 206 
pages. 60 cents. 


These books are compiled respectively from the works of Curtius and 
Rawlinson, and from Mommsen and Niebuhr. They contain amply sufficient 
matter to prepare a pupil for any of our colleges. All minor details are, 
however, omitted, thus avoiding aconfused mass of matter so perplexing to 
every beginner. Important events, names, and dates are printed in heavy 
type, strongly impressing them upon the student’s memory. 

Professor GEorGE R. GEAR, Marietta College, Ohio. —I regard Professor 
Pennell’s ‘‘ Ancient Greece’? and “Rome” as capital compendiums, preserving 
admirably, not merely the dry bones, but the juicy meat of larger works. 

Professor O. Howes, Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y.—It is an excellent 
summary of Roman history, —a difficult task well performed. 

Rev. Martin E. Capy, Poultney, Vt. —It is by far the best compendium of 
Roman history that I have seen for classes in academies. 

Professor W. M. JEFFEerIS, Delaware College.—It is a most judicious epitome 
of Greek history, containing just those salient points about which all the minor 
events naturally group themselves. Teachers and pupils will rejoice to be free 
from Smith’s maze of petty names_and events. 

A. P. Peazsopy, D.D., Harvard University. —I know of no other compend of 
Roman Geography and History so well fitted for students in the early stages’ of a 
classical education. In addition to its worth as a school book, it is of no little value 
as a reference book for the leading names, dates, and facts of Roman history. 


The Latin Subjunctive. A Manual for Preparatory Schools. 
By Professor R. F. PENNELL. 16mo. Sewed. 56pages. 25 cents. 
Professor W. L. THRELKELD, Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. —It is the 
best elementary manual of the Latin Subjunctive that can be placed in the hands 
of a beginner. 


T. B. Mackey, Gouverneur, N. Y.—I believe it to be the best work on the 
subject for preparatory schools. The hand of the experienced teacher is discernible 
throughout. The classification of conditional sentences is especially to be com- 


mended. 








FRENCH TEXT BOOKS. 


sSIHARDENAL’S FRENCH SERIES. 
FIRST FRENCH COURSE, or Rules and. Exercises for 
Beginners. By C..A. CHARDENAL. 16mo, 220 pages. 60 cents. 


SECOND FRENCH COURSE, or French Syntax and Reader. 
16mo, 250 pages. 75 cents. 


FRENCH EXERCISES FOR ADVANCED PUPILS, containing 
Rules of French Syntax, Exercises on Rules and Idioms, and a 
Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Idiomitical Verbs, Sentences, 
Phrases, and Proverbs. 16mo, 332 pages. $1.00. 





These books have been carefully graded to meet the wants alike of the begin- 
ner and of the advanced pupil. Taken together, they furnish a complete course of 
French grammar, with exercises for translation into French and English. The 
first two volumes contain, in addition, a French Reader, with complete vocabularies ; 
and the last book contains also a long list of French idioms, arranged in sections, 
with exercises for translation and retranslation on each section. 


I have examined very carefully the book of Chardenal you had the kinaness w 
send me. I shall most certainly use it in some of my classes, and introduce it next 
year at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — Professor J. Levy, Boston. 


Monsieur Chardenal’s system of teaching French, unlike that of some modern 
eae is based upon a sound and thorough comprehension of the rules of the 
anguage. He does not profess to teach French in a fortnight, or, may be, in a 
week; but tells his pupils at the outset that the knowledge of French, like any other 
knowledge worth acquiring, can only be got at by hard and persevering labor, 
extended over a considerable space of time. We cordially recommend his volumes. 
-— London Spectator. 


They are certainly the best books for the teaching of French I have ever seen, 
and I have no hesitation in making them the text-books here. — Professor M. B. 
Anderson, Butler University, Indiana. 


Le recueil d’exercices publié par M. Chardenal répond parfaitement, selon moi, 
au but que l’auteur se propose.... En un mot, ces exercices apprendront aux 
éléves 4 parler francais, au lieu de se servir de phrases littéralement traduites de 
Vanglais. — Professor Karcher, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


Je puis vous dire, en toute sincérité, que vous avez fait un travail bon et utile. 
Le recueil d’expressions idiomatiques est excellent et ferait & lui seul le suceés de 
votre livre. — Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., University College, London. 


Les régles sont si bréves et si claires, les thémes si bien gradués, et les idiot- 
ismes si bien rendus en anglais, que 1’utilité du livre pour les maitres aussi bien que 
pour les éléves n’admet aucun doute. — Professor Schaffer, St. Andrews University 








Fohn Allyn, Publisher, 30, Franklin Street, Boston. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Moss’s First Greek Reader. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By Professor Coartes M. Moss, Wesleyan behogs n= 
sity, Illinois. 16mo. | 


It is the aim of the author to furnish a Greek book for beginners which 
shall be simple and interesting, and at the same time contain a large number 
of such words, phrases, and idioms as are of frequent occurrence in Attic — 
Greek. There has for some time been a demand for such a book, to pre- 
cede the Anabasis, which is of uneven difficulty, and which is quite apt, 
when read slowly by a beginner, to grow very tedious. 

The book contains no disconnected sentences. It consists of a series 
of carefully graduated exercises for translation, beginning with the simplest 
stories, and ending with extracts from Xenophon, Herodotus, and Lucian, 
which have been changed and adapted to the knowledge of the beginner. 
The text is preceded by valuable hints on translation, and followed by notes 
and a complete vocabulary. 

It is believed that the time spent in reading this book, before taking up 
any Greek author for consecutive study, will be more than saved in the 
subsequent rapid progress of the pupil. 


Lucian. Short Extracts. With Introduction and Notes by Pro- 
fessor CHarLes R. Witiiams, Lake Forest University. 16mo. 
180 pages. 80 cents. 

Containing The Dream, Timon, and Seventeen Dialogues. 

Professor J. E. Goopricu, University of Vermont. — These dialogues of 
Lucian are just the thing for rapid reading or for reading at sight. Lucian is so 
alert, so keen, and withal so modern in feeling and temper, that the student is driven 
to read on and on, just to see how the witty debate will end. Iam glad to see that 
Professor Williams has furnished an edition which will fully meet the demands of 
the class-room. 7 

Professor B. PERR1Nn, Adelbert College, Ohio. — The book is very well edited, 
and admirably gotten up, as are all of your recent publications. It fills a gap, cer- 
tainly, in the list of serviceable text-books, and I hope to put it to a practical test 
before long. 
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